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PREFACE 


“Where the path to new construction remains hidden, development 
can occur only in the sense of ever-mounting radicalization.” 1 The 
following chapters fall more on the side of a construction than a mere 
radicalization. At the risk of even greater arrogance, T submit them 
more in the spirit of a discovery than a proposal, and an intuition 
rather than a theory, although, to be sure, they are not without their 
proposals and theories. The intuition is simply that the corporate 
historical existence which entered the world in and through Jesus of 
Nazareth involves reality-references and reality-apprehensions, and 
these are typically located in the pre-refiective, pre-institutional strata 
of this community. In order to gain access to these linguistic, social, 
and psychological depths, I have employed both the methods and 
gains of social phenomenology. I mean by social phenomenology 
that phase and aspect of phenomenological philosophy for which the 
life-world is central in the posing of the problems of knowledge and 
being. 2 

Because of my extensive use of phenomenological and especially 
Husserlian materials, I am using this work as an occasion for de¬ 
scribing the relation between Husserlian phenomenology and theol- 


1. Horst Stephan and Martin Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen evange- 
lischen Theologie seit deni deutschen ldealismus , 2d rev. ed. (Berlin: 
Topelmann, 1960), p. 12. 

2. Social phenomenology originates in the social philosophy of Max 
Scheler and in Husserl’s almost life-time reflections on the problem of 
intersubjectivity, formulated as early as the second volume of his Ideen 
(prior io 1913). It finds elaboration in Maurice Merleau-Ponty, Alfred 
Schulz, Maurice Natanson, and Otto Bollnow in their philosophies of body, 
social world, and lived-space. 


ogy. ;i Because Husserl’s philosophy is so often represented in theo¬ 
logical literature only in its earlier forms (ldeen I and before) and 
in caricature, I include a rather technical but general chapter on 
Husserl. In addition, I have included an appendix on the history 
of phenomenology in twentieth-century Catholic and Protestant 
thought. So extensive is this literature that the Appendix contains 
little more than a typology and an annotated bibliography. Realiz¬ 
ing that the careful historian will be frustrated by its brief expositions, 
I include it in order to provide some order in a largely unfamiliar 
group of materials and to defend the generalization that theology’s 
typical use of phenomenology has been restricted to existentialist an¬ 
thropology and its hermeneutical application. As this book will 
clarify, I am persuaded that pre- and post-existentialist phenomeno¬ 
logical philosophy has made significant contributions to the philos¬ 
ophy of other minds, body, space, sociality, and consciousness. 
These contributions provide the theologian a potentially fruitful oc¬ 
casion to inspect the faith-world at the points where it concerns these 
themes. I hope, therefore, that this inquiry stimulates to some degree 
a reopening of that literature. On the other hand, the relation of 
theology and phenomenology is not the central concern of this mono¬ 
graph. The book is actually an exploration of religious knowledge 
by means of a morphology of its situation in a determinate com¬ 
munity of faith. I invite readers with little interest in philosophy 
or phenomenology to avoid Chapter 2 and the Appendix. The re¬ 
maining chapters form a continuous description and can be read 
without them. 

To repeat, this inquiry describes a unique form of corporate his¬ 
torical existence and its role in mediating distinctive realities. “Cor¬ 
porate historical existence” means here an intersubjectively shaped 
redemptive consciousness, and this I am calling ecclesia. Ecclesia 
is not, therefore, a synonym for church with its sectarian and institu¬ 
tional connotations. 

Several interests and fields of study converge in this work which 
would seem to have little relation to each other. One piece of the 
fabric is my earlier study of theological prolegomena in seventeenth- 
century reformed scholasticism. This brought into sharp focus the 

3, See Chapters 2, 3, and 4. 
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legal models which pervade both Catholic and Protestant understand¬ 
ings of authority and the demolition of those models by historical- 
critical modes of thought. A second strand is Schleiermacher’s in¬ 
genious synthesis of subjectivity (faith-consciousness) and history 
(the essence of Christianity). This synthesis did not find a com¬ 
pletely consistent methodological expression in Schleiermacher. His 
stress on the determinate religious community and its historical 
“essence” played only a formal role in his critical assessments and his 
constructive moves. Or to put it differently, the presentation of 
reality in this historical faith did not find its way into a criteriology; 
hence, Schleiermacher’s double commitment to history and subjec¬ 
tivity never found a consistent methodological expression. 

The generation-long hegemony of Barthian and existentialist theol¬ 
ogies continued this impasse created by the presence of both the 
historical and the subjective. In my opinion, Barth’s repudiation of 
every sense of religious a priori and every sense of correlation re¬ 
sulted in a new heteronomy. Furthermore, buried in his method was 
an ambiguous irresolution concerning the effect of historical criticism 
on the authority of Scripture. On the other hand, Bultmann’s indi¬ 
vidualism and its potentialities for translation into a new pietism made 
it an inadequate theological alternative. At the same time, the 
ecclesiological theologies of John Knox and the late Joseph Harou- 
tunian, curiously reminiscent of the social approach to religious in¬ 
sight of Josiah Royce, suggested to me a new and valid way of under¬ 
standing religious knowledge. For some years, I had been working 
in Husserlian phenomenology in the hope that its descriptive method 
might offer a way of salvaging both historical and existentialist com¬ 
ponents of faith. When these studies were extended from the de¬ 
scriptive method and its themes of the early Husserl (insight into 
essences, noetic-noematic correlation) to the phenomenology of 
world, life-world, and transcendental intersubjectivity, it created for 
me a social phenomenological method of inquiry by which I could 
explore the ecclesial dimensions emphasized by Schleiermacher, 
Knox, and Haroutunian. The present manuscript is the result. 
These remarks about the genesis of this work should not obscure my 
almost awesome gratitude and appreciation for the work of Barth 
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and Bultmann or my dependence on many other theologians and 
philosophers as well. 

Having briefly indicated the book’s autobiographical and literary 
background, I should like to comment on its relation to the con¬ 
temporary situation. First, I must rather regretfully admit that this 
is yet another work in the general area of theological prolegomenon. 
Given the methodological paralysis bequeathed to us from the past, 
it is impossible for me to get on with theology’s proper business and 
pretend that, if I do not look in their direction, maybe the problems 
will just go away. Most theologians would think they had died 
and gone to heaven if they awakened one morning with their meth¬ 
odological puzzles solved and their procedures ordered. This work 
is my struggle with the most paralyzing problem of all. Are there 
any realities to which we can trace the normative language and the 
intellective acts of theology and the images resident in faith itself? 
If there are such realities, where and how are they apprehended? In 
this sense, this work is pre-methodological, being the attempt to lay 
the foundation for criteriological reflection in a second work of pro¬ 
legomenon. On the other hand, because I locate the reality-references 
of faith in what was once called the “essence of Christianity,” the 
inquiry involves descriptions which go far beyond “methodology.” 

Second, the heart of this investigation is a description of the more 
prominent strata of ecclesia, a portrait of ecclesial man. This should 
make it plain that the work has a positive relation to both Catholic 
and Protestant traditions. Since ecclesia and its consciousness-shap¬ 
ing power is propounded as the key to the problem of reality- 
reference, the book is a very Catholic one. It is also Catholic in its 
insistence on the priority of ecclesia over the Scripture principle. On 
the other hand, my formulation of the relativity of historical forms 
of institutionalization in relation to ecclesia is radically Protestant. 
Both communions, furthermore, pervade this work insofar as the 
problem of the loss of reality is a problem which both are now 
experiencing. 

Third, 1 submit these explorations more in the spirit of a rap¬ 
prochement between competing philosophical and theological options 
than a polemic against them. I realize that there may be no rap¬ 
prochement between my own approach and narrowly linguistic or 
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narrowly empirical commitments which insist that transcendental, 
depth sociological, and depth consciousness dimensions are reducible 
to observable behaviors, physical units, or linguistic expressions. But 
I see little in this work which is inconsistent with Whitehead’s 
philosophy or with those kinds of linguistic philosophies which would 
permit religious faith to establish its own “game.” Furthermore, 
although these inquiries are “theological” in the sense that they are 
conducted within the bounds of a determinate historical faith, they 
are pertinent beyond those bounds. If the basic intuition is correct 
concerning the corporate structure of religious knowledge, it suggests 
a datum to be taken seriously by philosophers and historians of 
religion who do not wish to carry on their work on the essence and 
truth of religion apart from specific religious faiths. Ecclesia names 
the particular form of corporate existence with which we are con¬ 
cerned, but all religious faiths are corporate in their own way and 
involve co-intention alities and a distinctive intersubjectivity. If this 
is correct, then our study propounds a dimension of religious faith 
often bypassed in the history, phenomenology, and philosophy of 
religion. 

Neither the research for nor the writing of this piece would have 
been possible apart from sabbatical leaves granted by Pittsburgh 
Theological Seminary and the Divinity School of Vanderbilt Univer¬ 
sity, to which institutions I am grateful. Furthermore, like most 
authors, I had the effrontery to belabor friends with the manuscript. 
The result was that George Kehm of Pittsburgh Theological Sem¬ 
inary and Peter Hodgson of Vanderbilt University carefully combed 
the manuscript and gave me more criticisms and suggestions than I 
wanted to hear, forcing a grumbling author to better his manuscript. 
In addition, I wish to express thanks to James Duke and to Walter 
Lowe for helping out on some specific problems in the preparation 
of the manuscript. 
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Chapter 1 

THEOLOGY AND THE PROBLEM OF REALITY 


Whatever a theologian feels to be true must be false: this is almost 
a criterion of truth. His most basic instinct of self-preservation 
forbids him to respect reality at any point or even to let it get a 
word in. 1 

Friedrich Nietzsche 

A. The Problem beneath the Problem of Theological 
Method 

The story of theology’s response to the sciences is one of aban¬ 
doned claims and surrendered territories. So goes the commonplace 
interpretation. Not quite so commonplace but equally evident, theol¬ 
ogy’s relation to its own content is also a story of reduction and 
diminution. The more this content is restricted, the larger looms the 
concern for “theological method” and its attendant themes of inter¬ 
pretation, language, sources, and norms. Never before has theology 
been more methodologically conscious and, we might add, methodo¬ 
logically dispersed. In recent theology, this gradual diminution of 
theology’s subject matter has taken a new and difficult turn. With 
that turn theological method acquires a new problematic, the problem 
beneath the problem of theological method. 

1. The criteriological nature of traditional theological prolegomena 
In order to illuminate this new turn, we shall describe the domi- 

1. Friedrich Nietzsche, “The Antichrist,” in The Portable Nietzsche, trans. 
Walter Kaufmann (New York: Viking Press, 1954), p. 576. 
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nant methodological consensus which preceded it in an outrageously 
simplified overview. In patristic and medieval theologies, the con¬ 
troversies over the content of the Christian faith expanded rather than 
diminished that content. Although methodological consciousness did 
emerge in medieval theology in connection with the teaching of theol¬ 
ogy in the schools and with the theme of the relation between philos¬ 
ophy and theology, reason and revelation, such consciousness was 
still minimal in that theology was not yet a problem to itself. Hence, 
written theological prolegomena and treatises on material contents of 
theological method (tradition, Scripture) were rare. A general con¬ 
sensus prevailed concerning the realities to which faith, the liturgy, 
and the tradition referred. This consensus extended to the way in 
which these realities appeared and how one could appropriately 
settle controversies concerning their interpretation. Because of this 
consensus, patristic and medieval theological treatises usually begin 
with brief allusions to Scripture or to the teaching of the church 
without elaborate argument or polemic. When there was an argued 
thesis in the introduction to a treatise, it was usually apologetically 
oriented, attempting to give the work the status of rational and uni¬ 
versal validity. 

Two major shifts occurred in post-medieval Christendom to place 
theological method in the center of the stage. The first took place 
with the Protestant Reformation. Two issues dominated the Prot¬ 
estant-Catholic disputes of the sixteenth century: the nature of 
Christianity itself (law, freedom, justification, faith) and the auton¬ 
omy of Scripture over tradition as a material source of knowledge 
and over the magisterium as an ever-present authority. With the 

_. ~ J ni*a infri tVio KnHv r\f 

SCCUliu Ilium, niciiiOuuiugiwai isoulq cut/ vjiwvyai. i±±m mv 

theology itself and theological prolegomenon is born. In post-triden- 
tine Catholic thought, inclusive treatises in sacred doctrine were in¬ 
troduced by expositions of revelation as it is contained in the apos¬ 
tolic deposit of tradition and presided over by the magisterium. In 
Protestant theology, these treatises were introduced by exposition of 
revelation as it is deposited in Scripture.- 


2. Both Catholic and Protestant theological prolegomena contain much 
more than these generalisations suggest, struggling as they do with the 
lhemes of natural theology, theology and philosophy, Christian certainty, 
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The second major shift in theological method occurred in re¬ 
sponse to the application of historical-critical method to Scripture, 
tradition, and subsequently to the phenomenon of Christian faith it¬ 
self. Criticism de-supernaturalized and relativized the classical au¬ 
thorities. This rendered them ambiguous as authorities since neither 
Scripture nor tradition could be subject to historical origins and in¬ 
fluences and at the same time carry supernatural qualities which 
guaranteed the facts, truths, and insights contained in them. Con¬ 
sequently, theological method becomes problematic in itself, and 
thus begins the search for some substitute for these truth-guarantee¬ 
ing bearers of revelation. This search is in fact the one unifying 
characteristic of all post-historical-critical theology. The “Word of 
God,” hermeneutic, the essence of Christianity, religious conscious¬ 
ness, and correlation are all moments in this search. 3 

Post-historical-critical theology de-supernaturalized not only the 
traditional authorities but the content of Christian faith as well. The 
spectrum ranges from the thoroughgoing de-supernaturalization of a 
Schleiermacher or Bultmann to a partial de-supernaturalization of 
Barth and Pannenberg. These theologies represent further stages in 
the paring of the content of Christian faith. In some instances, 
classical motifs are simply excised such as the resurrection of the 


and true and false religion. But the central thrust remains Scripture in 
Protestantism and the deposit of apostolic truth in the church in Catholic¬ 
ism. The fullest study of traditional Lutheran prolegomena confirms this. 
See Robert D. Preus, The Theology of Pose-Reformation Lutheranism : 
A Study of Theological Prolegomena (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1970). 

3. Troeltsch saw more clearly than anyone the far-reaching implications 
of historical method for the nature of dogmatics. The result was an 
attempt to transform dogmatic method into historical method expressing 
the essence of Christianity within an evaluational framework. See his 
essay, “Uber historische und dogmatische Methode in der Theologie,” Ges. 
Schriften, vol. II (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1913), and “The Dogmatics 
of the ‘Religionsgeschichtliche Schule,’ ” in The American Journal of 
Theology , XVII (January, 1913), pp. 1—21. Attempting to overcome the 
compromises which historicahcritical considerations forced upon theology, 
Barth gave priority if not autonomy to a Christologically defined Word of 
God. Within the movement influenced by Bultmann, theology is rescued 
from traditional dogmatics and from historical relativism by becoming 
hermeneutics, the enterprise of translating the Word into contemporary 
language and meaning-fra me works. See, for example, James M, Robinson, 
“Theology as Translation,” Theology Today , XX (January, 1964), pp. 518- 
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body, the determination of each individual’s ultimate destiny prior 
to death and eternal punishment. In most cases, classical motifs 
were retained in an ambiguous rhetoric which still spoke of Jesus as 
the Word, God’s mighty acts, the resurrection, and the trinity but in 
such revised senses that few could understand what was really re¬ 
tained. 

Nevertheless, post-historical-critical theologies shared with classical 
Catholic and Protestant theologies the conviction that theological 
language and the cultic imagery beneath it did refer to realities. 
These realities were in some way the unique possession of the Chris¬ 
tian faith. Their content included the transcendent creator, human 
beings and their salvation, and a historical past, including the his¬ 
torical event and person, Jesus Christ. Even the diminished content 
of the essence-of-Christianity theologies from Schleiermacher to 
Harnack still included these three realities. To summarize, the re¬ 
sponse of this historical faith to external and internal challenges from 
the patristic period to the present is marked by a diminution of 
“necessary” content. But the theologies of these periods are united 
in the conviction that this faith witnesses to distinctive transcendent, 
human, and historical realities. They also agree that theological 
method is concerned with the principles and procedures proper to the 
clarification of these realities. In short, theological method in its 
traditional meaning is criteriology. 


2. The problem of reality-reference in recent theology 

In recent years the theological community has entertained what 
might be called a nasty suspicion about itself. The rumor did not 
arise within that community but, once implanted, it had a certain 
self-fulfilling effect. Could it be that there are no realities at all 
behind the language of this historical faith? Could it be that the 
testimony, the storytelling, the liturgical expressions of this faith refer 
to entities that have only phenomenal status? Could it be that the 
mode of human existence which this historical religion calls faith 
involves no cognizing, no apprehendings, at all? Are Christian 
theologians like stockbrokers who distribute stock certificates on a 
nonexistent corporation? In this situation, the “reality” of the cor¬ 
poration, its size, type, power, and promise, turns out to be simply 
the broker himself. 
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Granting the dramatic impact of Feuerbach’s challenge, this sus¬ 
picion was still not implanted overnight. Many gardeners prepared 
the soil and planted the seeds. Historical criticism relativized the 
historical dimension of faith’s references. The implications were 
clearly formulated by Lessing, Kierkegaard, and Troeltsch. Since 
the knowledge of a saving content cannot depend on the probabili¬ 
ties of empirical investigation, and since historical content is known 
only in the mode of probability, that content cannot be both historical 
and necessary to faith. If faith has a “cognitive” dimension, it can¬ 
not be directed to historical content. Traditional cosmological, on¬ 
tological, and ethical frameworks of this historical faith are relative 
not only to the past but to the ongoing disciplines of natural and 
social sciences, as well as ethics and metaphysics. These frame¬ 
works are, therefore, dispensable to faith and are not part of whatever 
object faith apprehends by virtue of being faith. There is no non- 
fallacious deductive way from finitude to infinite being, certainly not 
one which is invulnerable to continuing relativizing counter argu¬ 
ments. The transcendent proves vulnerable to analysis by its in¬ 
capacity to meet minimal conditions of meaning such as ostensive 
definition, falsifiability, and consistency. The transcendent, in the 
sense of the sacred, dies a socio-cultural death when something more 
powerful than the sacred comes on the scene, the secular. One 
stratum of content still remains to which the language of faith per¬ 
tains, the individual and communal structures of the human being. 
But when these structures are specified, and when we listen to the 
ruthless questioning of the left-wing Bultmannians, we suspect that 
this historical faith is not the indispensable condition of the appre¬ 
hension of these structures. The “knowledge” of this content is 
accessible universally. Faith being interchangeable with wisdom, 
common sense, and philosophical insight has no distinguishing con¬ 
tent. It apprehends no distinguishing realities. Whatever distin¬ 
guishes faith must, therefore, fall outside the spheres of cognition and 
reality. So goes the nasty suspicion. 

The theological community is exceedingly sensitive to this final 
stage of reality diminution. The slogans of biannual theological 
responses to the suspicion as well as vocational, personal, and re¬ 
ligious crises among theologians are symptoms. The flurry of re¬ 
sponses to the unsynthesizable viewpoints which fell under the Nie- 
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tzschean phrase, the death of God, expresses a momentary preoccupa¬ 
tion. A more enduring symptom is the continuing response to the 
supposed metaphysically neutral questions raised by analytic philos¬ 
ophy. With this suspicion at work in the theological community 
comes a new problematic for theological method. Replacing the 
traditional disputes over criteriology is the prior problem of whether 
or not faith apprehends any distinctive realities at all. This prior 
problem is the problem beneath the problem of theological method. 
Nor is anyone surprised to find that this problem beneath the prob¬ 
lem has paralyzed the theological community in its power to clarify 
the criteria appropriate to its work and in its power to interpret the 
realities themselves. 

Contributing to this paralysis is the structural interrelationship be¬ 
tween the methodological issues which have dominated different 
periods in the past. Instead of being “solved,” the early problemat¬ 
ics persist into the later ones. The problem of the proper function 
of tradition and Scripture endures into post-historical-critical theol¬ 
ogies. The search for procedures which can incorporate historical- 
critical (relativizing) considerations into a method which serves faith 


and its object remains a genuine concern. At the same time, each 
new problematic transforms the previous one. Like any science 
historical-critical procedures undergo continuing correction and de¬ 
velopment, but a nucleus of evidence remains to prevent unhistorical 
interpretations of Scripture and tradition. More significant is the 
dependence of theological method in its total range of problems on 
the way in which the problem beneath the problem is settled. If the 
suspicion is confirmed that faith has no distinctive reality apprehen- 
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confirmed and we discover that faith is directed toward distinctive 
realities, the manner of that solution will surely affect theological 
method. The reason is, the solution will have to somehow uncover 
the way in which realities appear in faith. 

In sum we are arguing that the problem of reality pushes tradi¬ 
tional theological method (criteriology) back to the pre-criteria 
situation in which realities are immediately grasped. The description 
of this situation has priority over criteriological clarificatons. Some 
mav argue that, in theologv, criteria (Scripture, tradition) replace all 
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direct apprehensions. In our view, redemption itself involves direct 
apprehensions and falsifies this claim. Furthermore, the clues to 
the nature and function of the criteria lie in the pre-criteriological 
situation of faith. This is the only protection available against idola¬ 
trous and arbitrary manipulations of the authorities. In the light of 
the distinction between criteriological appeals and pre-criteriological 
descriptions of the situation in which realities appear, we can say that 
this present inquiry addresses the problem beneath the problem of 
theological method. 

B. The Churchly Background of Reality-Loss in 
Theology 

So far, we have confined our formulation of the problem ol 
reality to the way that problem is sensed and expressed in the theo¬ 
logical community. The academic community did not create the 
problem; neither is it the only community to possess the problem. 
Prior to the theological community and “funding” it cognitively is 
the religious community. In contrast to the customary assumption 
that a religious community lags behind its avani garde intellectual 
leadership, we shall stress the opposite. The loss or diminution of 
reality occurs first of all in the concrete historical community of faith 
which then gives it reflective formulation. If the community of faith 
experienced no diminution or loss of reality, it is difficult to imagine 
Messrs. Feuerbach, Ayer, and their successors being taken seriously 
by the reflective and self-critical component of that community. If 
a religious community does, in fact, undergo an existence-shaping 
redemption, proposals from the intellectual community about what 
is really going on have only a theoretical or hypothetical status. Con¬ 
versely, proposals concerning the non-reality of religious representa¬ 
tions fall on receptive ears because this is, in fact, what the religious 
community seems to be experiencing. 

This pre-theological and churchly version of the problem pre¬ 
supposes the emphasis of our total argument on the social or cor¬ 
porate matrix of the “cognitive” component of faith. To say that 
the loss of reality is expressed in theology but generated first of all 
in the religious community presupposes the primacy of the com¬ 
munity as the location of immediate apprehensions. For instance, 
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this historical faith retains its own past not simply by means of a 
collective memory but through its corporately conditioned experience 
of redemption. If faith’s reality-directedness does require these cor¬ 
porate conditions, the loss or even a strong modification of these 
conditions will affect its reality-orientation. The church!y formula¬ 
tion of the problem is simply that the social matrix of faith’s ap- 
prehendings has undergone extensive modification. 

Descriptions of the impact of the twentieth century on religious 
life and thought are commonplace. A massive and ever-growing 
literature from the social sciences ingeniously tracks the fate of re¬ 
ligion in the modern world. Within this literature, we have a 
multiplicity of formulations of the changing sociality and social 
function of western Christendom. These descriptions illuminate the 
sense in which the traditional social matrix of faith has been altered. 
Most inclusive are the descriptions of the rise of a pervasive secu- 
larity. The residue is a thoroughly secularized religious institution 
which has traded religious for secular motifs masked in traditional 
language, rites, and polities* The so-called secular theology contains 
many descriptions of a new kind of human being who has emerged 
this side of the technopoiis: man come of age, secular man, psycho¬ 
logical man, therapeutic man, and technocratic man. Some inter¬ 
preters qualify the thesis by acknowledging the presence of an em¬ 
battled “cognitive minority” stubbornly dinging to beliefs which 
secular consciousness would ordinarily have swept aside. Never¬ 
theless, the major emphasis of contemporary sociological studies of 
religion is that contemporary religious institutions function primarily 
to legitimate the goals and values of the society at large. Insofar as 


the suburban church is the model for this interpretation, the legitima¬ 
tion occurs through the antithesis of the religion-leisure (weekend) 
world and the urban-work world, and the resulting indifference to 
realities other than the familially centered suburb itself. In this inter¬ 
pretation, reality-denial is simply built into contemporary religious 
institutions. 

A second observation about the changing social situation of the 
church focuses on the alteration of the specific congregation. Certain 
minimal corporate conditions are necessary if a congregation is to be 
(he matrix of authentic testimony, experience* and worship. One of 
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those conditions is the existence of a social unit constituted by face- 
to-face relationships. In suburban Christendom, however, face-to- 
face congregations are giving way to large anonymous collectives. 

This transition alters every aspect of the congregation. The anony¬ 
mous pseudo-congregation differs from the face-to-face congregation 
in the way the past is retained, the meaning and function of sacra¬ 
ments, the meaning of preaching, and the significance of such events 
as birth, puberty, marriage, divorce, injury, and death. In the pseudo¬ 
congregation, all of these events and activities are anonymously rather 
than personally experienced. A death in the face-to-face congrega¬ 
tion, like a death in the family, alters the total entity, including the 
collective unconscious, and the ritual celebration of that death ex¬ 
presses this alteration. Since this is not the case in the pseudo¬ 
congregation, a certain unreality attends all of these events and func¬ 
tions. 

In addition to a face-to-face social unit, the corporate matrix of 
faith requires what might be called a provincial social world. If the 
face-to-face unit prevents the relations and activities of the group 
from becoming anonymous, the provincial social world is the con¬ 
dition of continuity in the transmission of the faith from generation _ . 
to generation. To make this clear, we must distinguish between a 
provincial and a pluralistic social world. A provincial social world 
is a bounded social unit like a tribe or nation which possesses a com¬ 
mon, taken-for-granted stock of knowledge which permeates its 
valuational and institutional structures . 4 In addition, this social unit 
is stable enough and enclosed enough to transmit this stock of knowl¬ 
edge from one generation to the next before the recipients are intro¬ 
duced to the competing consensus of another social world. In other 
words, in the provincial social world one’s access to competing sys¬ 
tems of relevance comes only with adulthood and usually requires 
some initiating activity such as travel or investigation. A pluralistic 
social world is a cultural unit without such a consensus; hence, prior 
to maturation, a number of competing stocks of knowledge, includ¬ 
ing value systems, simultaneously shape the consciousness. It seems 

4. For the notion, “stock of knowledge at hand,” see Alfred Schutz, Re¬ 
flections on the Problem of Relevance (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1970), pp. 66 IT. 
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evident that contemporary Western society is a pluralistic social 
world while small-town America in the nineteenth century was a 
provincial social world. It also seems evident that the traditional 
transmission of faith and its stock of knowledge occurred in and 
thrived on a provincial social world. 

We have here a clue to the loss or diminution of reality in con¬ 
temporary Christendom. In a pluralistic social world the conscious¬ 
ness is shaped in a pluralistic way simultaneously with the interioriza- 
tion of the religious tradition. This relativizes the realities to which 
faith assigns cognitive status because it integrates them into the mass 
of competing systems before they can do their work, so to speak, in 
the redemptive modification of human life. Redemption is not in- 
teriorized in the mode of a reality which modifies human life but as 
one among many competing schemes. The reality status of redemp¬ 
tion, its references and conditions, is compromised from the very 
beginning. 

When we leave the rather dispassionate world of social science 
and look at reality loss from within faith itself, we find ourselves 
moving in a different region of interpretive categories. In the self- 
interpretation of the community of faith, the loss of God is God’s 
own act. To paraphrase the New Testament writer, no one can 
“know” God and hate his brother. Since faith’s apprehension of 
realities is bound up with a continuing redemptive alteration of 
existence which includes repentance, the faith community cannot 
reflect its own society’s racism without those apprehensions being 
affected. If the historical community of faith is corrupt, no Feuer¬ 
bach is needed to show that its theology is anthropology. God him¬ 
self will make sure of that. 

Both the loss of God and the alteration effected by cultural and 
social changes are mirrored in the subjective dimensions of religious 
v life. There is a lack of correspondence between the intentions of 
faith, expressed in piety, life-styles, and valuations of religious people, 
and everyday social and psychological realities. The constant hue 
and cry about the irrelevance of the expressions of these intentions 
(images, liturgies, doctrines, and moral principles) is a symptom of 
this disproportion. Because of this lack of correspondence, reality- 
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loss and reality-denial become a habitual and engrained quality of 
both Catholic and Protestant forms of the Christian faith. 

In these alterations of the social matrix of religious cognition, we 
have the concrete, churchly background of the problem beneath the 
problem of method. A loss or diminution of reality is experienced 
in the community of faith itself which turns its 'language into slogans 
and cliches, depersonalizes its community, and desensitizes its con¬ 
science. Accordingly, the sensitivity of the theological community to 
the problem beneath the problem is not simply a response to a 
literary phenomenon, to the theoretical problems raised by theolo¬ 
gians and philosophers. It also suggests that the cognitive springs 
which flow from its social matrix are drying up. 

C. Phenomena and Realities: A Systematic Formulation 

Theology has a new problematic owing to a diminution, if not 
loss, of reality, and this diminution is grounded in the reality-loss in 
the cultus itself. So goes the historical and social description. We 
shall now attempt a systematic account of that problematic itself. 

1 .The “phenomenal” subject matter of theology 

Does theology have a “subject matter,” a content to which its in¬ 
quiries, controversies, and clarifications can be traced? In a phenom¬ 
enal sense, the answer is clear. There are “phenomena” about 
which theology constantly talks. These phenomena have empirical 
dimensions which measure up to the narrowest kind of empirical 
concern, space-time entities apprehendable in sense perception. 
There is “before our eyes” the historical phenomenon of the Christian a 
religion which extends into the past and is partially reconstructable 
by historical method, and which embraces a continuing living cultus. 
Like ether religions, the Christian religion contains within itself an 
origin and development, various epochs, signal events, significant 
individuals, visible institutions, and, perhaps, a persisting though de¬ 
veloping distinctive “essence.” If we attend to the present cultus, 
we find observable activities amenable to description in ordinary 
language: attending church, saying prayers, baptizing and other 
sacraments and ordinances, seasonal celebrations, a visible leader- 
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ship, and a corporate structure. With a slight switch in perspective, 
we find also before our eyes a linguistic stratum which ranges from 
the elusive imagery of the liturgy to the highly conceptual refinements 
of theology itself. Through this linguistic tradition occur the be¬ 
haviors, as well as the “mental acts,” of the cultus, worshiping, 
believing-in, believing-that, celebrating, remembering, anticipating in 
hope, confessing, and the like. When historical faith critically 
assesses these behaviors and acts under the demands of :ts own 
essence and of new cultural and linguistic situations, it creates a 
reflective enterprise which has its own literary history. This, too, is 
part of the phenomenal content of this faith, the phenomenon of 
theology itself. 

Theology may have a subject matter in any or all of these senses. 
It may see its content as “Christianity” and its essence. 5 It may 
insist that its only content are the behaviors and activities of the 
religious “form of life” and cultus which come to expression in a 
distinctive logic and in specific functions and games of language. It 
may focus on the linguisticality of that mode of human existence 
called faith and develop a hermeneutic appropriate to the corres¬ 
pondence between language and self-understanding. A serious am¬ 
biguity pervades these proposals. Are the realities to which faith is 
directed reducible to this empirically describable content (cuitic be¬ 
haviors, language games, self-understanding, historical essence), or 
is that content simply the mode in which the realities appear? A 

5. Ever since Schleiermacher’s inclusion of das Wesen des Chrisientums in 
“philosophical theology," which in his view is intrinsic to theological en¬ 
cyclopedia, this moti! has been a feature of liberal theology s programmat¬ 
ic. In post-Schlcie rmachcr Protestant dogmatics, the essence of Chris¬ 
tianity, along with the essence of religion, was usually a moment 'ymun 
but not identical with, dogmatics. For instance, note the dogmatics of 
Kaftan, Huering, and Wobbermin, After a Hurry of reaction to Harnack's 
famous monograph at the turn of the century, the motif passed out of favor 
in the period of dialectical theology. Now it is undergoing a slight re¬ 
nascence. libeling, Nygren, and Cobb have written works on it. Unfor¬ 
tunately, lhe importance and the persistence of this theme in continental 
rheology has been obscured by imprecise translation of the phrase into 
English, Mae ring’s section in das Wesen des Chrisientums is rendered “the 
nature of Christianity," Ha mack's work of l he same title becomes in 
English, “What Is Christianity?" Bbelmg's Das Wesen des clmstUchen 
Gkmhem is translated, The Nature of Faith (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1961). Phis present work on ecelesial man falls within this tradition of 
eiiee-oECh ristian ity t heologic s: 
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flying-saucer sect has a distinctive essence, involves characteristic be¬ 
haviors and activities, and possesses a linguistic tradition marked by 
symbols and their conceptual translation. This sect could easily 
fund a theology in the modest sense of an empirical, historical, lin¬ 
guistic, or psychological enterprise. The presence, therefore, of dis¬ 
tinctive historical, cultic, linguistic, and literary phenomena is not 
coincident with the realities laid claim to or experienced in a his¬ 
torical faith. Social structures and individual behaviors and attitudes 
are at best vehicles for whatever realities faith apprehends but are 
not the realities themselves. Believing in God simply does not mean 
believing in believing in God. If theology settles for this ‘‘vehicular” 
subject matter as its defining content, we have a symptom of the 
loss or diminution of reality and, also, of a refusal to take up the 
problem beneath the problem of method. If theology accedes to 
the total translation of its subject matter into these phenomena, it 
ceases to be theology. It successfully metamorphosizes itself into 
the history or psychology or phenomenology of religion. 

2. The logical peculiarity of reality-reference in traditional theology 
We are now ready to pose the question which pushes behind be¬ 
havioral or attitudinal matters. Are there any realities at all which 
faith apprehends through linguistic and historical phenomena, or are 
the “realities” of faith simply these phenomena themselves? A cur¬ 
sory review of the Christian religion makes clear its own claim in 
this matter. Historical study of the origin, development, events, 
personages, and “essence” of Christianity reveals a prevailing con¬ 
sensus that faith is directed to realities which are unreducible to the 
images, experience, or behaviors of this historical religion. Even if 
we grant the “doxological” dimension in the language about God in 
this historical faith, the praise of God is not praise of praise. 0 It is 
not intended as praise of a communally engendered symbol or image. 
When an early church father or reformer criticized an opponent’s 
Christology, a state of affairs was intended which pertained to Jesus 
himself, not simply the literary, psychological, or sociological features 

6. On the issue of doxological language, see Edmund Schlink, The Coming 
Christ and the Coming Church (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1968), pp. 
16-84, and Wolf hail Pan nen berg, Basic Questions in Theology , vol. I (Phil¬ 
adelphia: Fortress Press, 1970), pp. 211-38. 
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of the opponent or of the tradition. There is no question that this 
historical faith in its very “essence” testifies to realities which tran¬ 
scend its own determinacy, representations, and theology. 

There is, however, something very peculiar about the status of 
these testimonies as cognitive claims. In order to clarify that pecu¬ 
liarity, we must call attention to a universal feature of cognitive 
claims, the axiom of object-evidence correspondence. The axiom is 
simply that the evidence for a given type of fact or reality must occur 
within the “region” of that reality. We cannot apprehend certain 
facts about an ancient civilization simply by examining our own 
stream of consciousness. We cannot grasp the present contents of 
our own consciousness in an act of sense perception. Analytic 
judgments cannot serve as evidence for synthetic judgments. The 
reality claims of historical faith are peculiar because they appear to 
suspend this axiom. Historical states of affairs such as events in the 
life of Jesus are meant as historical but they are not grasped by 
gathering historical evidence. The reality of God is affirmed but not 
through evidence of a type appropriate to God’s being. Structures 
and features of the human being are insisted upon in doctrines of sin 
and redemption but not on the basis of psychological, sociological, 
or philosophical investigations. 

This leaves us with this problem: Present day theology appears 
to be trapped within two impossible alternatives. First, acknowledg¬ 
ing that the faith in which it is grounded does, in fact, suspend the 
axiom of object-evidence correspondence, it can charge this faith 

with hpina crmnnH pH nn a sp.ve.ral-th mi sand-vear-lon£ logical fallacy. 
" ““ --- -- ^ 

Theology itself is, therefore, scientifically purified. Its cognitive 
grounding is no longer suspect, for it now does what all genuine dis¬ 
ciplines do; it describes and explains on the basis of genuine evi¬ 
dence. Therefore, theology’s historiography is genuine historiography. 
Its ontology is genuine ontology. The difficulty with this rather 
simple and “honest” alternative is that it reduces historical faith to 
something other than itself, and, therefore, puts theology out of 
business. Second, theology can make a heroic attempt to do justice 
to the “realities” on which this faith insists and to which it testifies. 
In this case, it must live with the impossible situation of admitting 
that r^aliti^c arp Qrhitrurilv ncoprtpH PfPQP.nt-daV thp.nlnpv i 
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trapped by what appears to be a paralyzing feature of faith itself, 
a deadly seriousness about and a sublime indifference to reality. 7 

We anticipate at this point the following rejoinder. Is this not a 
simplistic account of the way in which things obtain cognitive status 
even in the everyday world? We, ourselves, verify directly only a 
small portion of the facts which we take for granted in everyday life. 
The majority of these facts come to us through socialization and 
formal education and are never directly confirmed by us. We trust 
instead in the investigations of others and take for granted that the 
distribution of the results is accurate and honest. And we find a 
consistency between this panorama of unconfirmed facts and our 
own immediate apprehensions. In the case of this historical faith, 
so it has been argued, there is good reason to trust in the authorities 
which mediate the realities that elude the circle of object-evidence 
correspondence. 

This rejoinder calls for several comments. First, because the au¬ 
thorities have become ambiguous under historical-critical probing, 
they are a tenuous substitute for the axiom of object-evidence cor¬ 
respondence. Second, the grasping of the realities of faith through 
mediating authorities falsifies the actual situation of faith. Accord¬ 
ing to this formulation, the only realities faith directly apprehends 
are the authorities themselves. If that is correct, and if the authorities 
are eroded, faith is left without any reality-orientation at all. We 
are ready then to formulate precisely our problem. Are there in 
faith’s situation apprehensions of realities which are not simply ap¬ 
prehensions of authorities, and which are sufficient bases for judg¬ 
ments about realities not directly apprehended? Do representations 
such as God, Jesus Christ, creation, end-time, or salvation touch 
ground, so to speak, in direct apprehensions? Systematically formu¬ 
lated, this is the problem beneath the problem of theological method. 
Does faith involve apprehensions of realities which transcend a mere 
phenomenal status? 

7. Our use of the term reality may be somewhat perplexing. For a fuller 
treatment, the reader may consult the section on “realities” in Chapter 3. 
In the present section, we mean little more than simply “the way things 
are,” “what is the case.” This suggests that a reality has at least the 
minimal feature of being correlated with evidence of some sort and of, 
therefore, offering a certain resistance to the will. We cannot “wish” a 
reality to be anything we want it to be. 
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D. Phenomenological Theology as the Foundation 
of Theological Prolegomenon 

Although the problems of the loss of reality and the logical pecu¬ 
liarity of reality claims can be given precise and straightforward 
expression, the procedure for exploring these questions is complex 
and elusive. Do we really expect to clear up this matter? Are we 
to assume that reflective procedures and discursive inquiries can be 
successfully applied in this case? The issue divides into two ques¬ 
tions: First, can the question of faith’s reality reference be pursued 
within theology itself? Second, if the loss or diminution of reality 
is occurring in the cultus itself, what then can a reflective procedure 
do other than simply describe and possibly lament that loss? 

1. Is the problem of reality-reference a theological problem? 

We have argued that the problem of reality-reference does not fall 
within theological method proper, that is, in criteriology. Does this 
mean that it is a non-theological matter? There are those, no doubt, 
who would see this formulation of the problem as at best an imper¬ 
tinence and at worst a surrender. There appear to be, furthermore, 
logical grounds for excluding the problem from theology. If a dis¬ 
cipline casts into question its own “realities,” nothing remains by 
which to settle or even work with the question. This judgment is 
correct and it forces us to a further refinement of the problem. We 
must distinguish between an absolute denial of reality, a confident 
exclusion of reality, and the problem of reality. Although faith has 
always had a reality-apprehending aspect, this has been largely ob¬ 
scured by faith’s traditional, authority-oriented self-interpretation. As 
long as an authority functions unambiguously as the source and 
criterion of faith’s assents, the apprehensions of faith which do, in 
fact, precede that authority tend to remain hidden. Prior to the 
rise of such authorities as the New Testament canon or the crystalliza¬ 
tion of a doctrinal tradition, believers apprehended Jesus Christ, the 
power of evil, and the eschatological community in the redemptive 
shaping effected by participation in the community of faith. With 
the emergence of canon and tradition came a mode of engaging in 
disputation and interpretation which obscured the apprehensions con¬ 
comitant with faith itself. 
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The problem of reality does not arise, therefore, because there are 
no realities. It occurs because the modes in which the realities 
present themselves are obscured. The result is confusion about the 
sorts of realities to which faith is intrinsically directed. When this 
confusion combines with a diminution of reality in the cultus itself 
(the “loss of God”), it creates the widespread suspicion that faith is 
concerned not with realities but only with phenomenal or vehicular 
representations. If faith has no realities, theology can make no head¬ 
way since it would lack data to be clarified. On the other hand, 
the problem of reality can be taken up only if there are realities 
present to faith. The procedure called for is a procedure of turning 
back to the obscured or diminished realities and reflecting on them. 
This procedure involves a number of categories and moves which 
will be specified in later chapters. Negatively, it excludes formula¬ 
tions of the problem which make the appearance of reality depend 
upon one element alone such as language, experience, or revelation. 
On the constructive side, the procedure ties to uncover the strata 
beneath the surface of faith in which faith appears to itself as some¬ 
thing wholly individual, wholly conscious, and occurring in theo¬ 
retical or assertive expressions. 

This pentration attempts to obtain to the communal matrix, the 
pre-theoretical imagery, and the pre-conscious structures of faith, at 
which levels most of faith’s reality apprehensions take place. Be¬ 
cause the procedure concentrates on what is already present in faith, 
what is shaped in the communal matrix of faith, it occurs within 
theology but prior to theological method as criteriology. Since our 
purpose is to gain access to pre-conscious and pre-individualistic 
dimensions of faith by means of the Husserlian method of “question¬ 
ing back,” we call the first moment of prolegomenon “phenomeno¬ 
logical theology.” Phenomenological theology is that inquiry within 
theological prolegomenon which attempts to expose the situation in 
which realities are apprehended by faith. It occurs prior to theo¬ 
logical method proper and its results materially affect the interpreta¬ 
tion of sources and norms, that is, criteriology. In short, we are 
pursuing in theological prolegomenon what Scheler calls “the epis¬ 
temological question par excellence .” 8 

8. In this passage, Max Scheler attempts to clarify the question of the 
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2. “Establishing the possibility of. . 

The second issue is what phenomenological theology can and 
cannot accomplish in the face of the concrete loss or diminution of 
reality in the cultus itself. If reality-loss extends to the actual matrix 
of faith and of faith’s cognitive funding, the problem beneath the 
problem of method appears to be intractable to a reflective inquiry. 
We must clarify further both the meaning of reality-loss in the cultus 
and the meaning of the retrogressive analyses of phenomenological 
theology. 

First, we reject on both empirical and theological grounds the 
possibility of an absolute or unqualified statement about reality-loss 
in the community of faith. It is empirically untenable because we 
can never know on empirical grounds that an actual historical faith 
has been absolutely emptied of all reality and apprehensions of 
reality. It is theologically untenable because of the hubris involved 
in any unqualified statement about God’s presence or absence. In 
our interpretation of reality-loss in contemporary Western Christen¬ 
dom, we attempted to describe the experience of a lack of correspond¬ 
ence between the language, actions, and piety of the cultus and 
the realities to which they refer. The statement describes an ex¬ 
perienced diminution and the confusion which accompanies it rather 
than the absolute removal of all reality. Yet, even within this ex¬ 
perienced diminution^ and even by means of it, persist some kinds 
of realities. 

Second, what then can theological reflection accomplish and what 
are its limitations? Since it is reflection, a second-order enterprise, 
theology itself will not restore reality to the cultus. Phenomenological 
theology cannot solve the problem of reality in the concrete sense 
of making that reality available. What can it do? We recall that 
there is “before our eyes” a living historical faith which in its full¬ 
ness (its history, institutions, beliefs, telos, and essence) is not 
reducible to any one specific period of its history, including the pres 

origin of the knowledge of other minds. To do so he distinguishes between 
the questions of criteria and justification of knowledge, the logical critique 
of knowledge, and the “epistemological question par excellence ” By this 
latter, Schelcr means the transcendental conditions of knowledge which can 
be investigated independently from particular objects of knowledge and 
from actual phases of the empirical development of an individual. The 
Nature ofSyinpatl trans. Peter Heath (London Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1954), pp. 218-19. 
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ent period. This implies a distinction between the empirical content 
and situation of this faith in any specific time and its persisting 
structures which lie below the surface. It also implies the possibility 
of penetrating beneath the surface layers of what is specific, visible, 
and contemporary to what is constitutive and persistent. We may 
not settle the question whether a particular reality is in fact appre¬ 
hended in a specific place and time. We can describe the conditions 
of reality-apprehending distinctive to this historical faith. In Hus- 
serlian language phenomenology itself does not actualize cognitive 
potentialities but attempts to understand how specific actualized cog¬ 
nitions were possible. 

In his early lectures on time-consciousness Husserl does not pre¬ 
tend that phenomenological analysis establishes time-consciousness. 
Rather, he inquires into the conditions by which time-consciousness 
is a possibility. 9 Time-consciousness itself is a given datum. The 
phenomenological exploration attempts to uncover the structures, 
capacities, and transcendental conditions which time-consciousness 
requires. Husserl never suggests that if the investigation failed, we 
would have no basis for affirming that datum itself. Phenomeno¬ 
logical theology, that initial moment of theological prolegomenon, 
makes a similar attempt. Its analyses do not establish the realities 
of faith’s apprehensions. They are efforts to understand the condi¬ 
tions of those apprehensions whereby such reality-apprehensions are 
possibilities. However, the conditions of faith’s apprehensions differ 
from the conditions of knowledge as such in several important re¬ 
spects. For one thing, these conditions reach all the way into the 
mystery of being itself, the mystery of God himself, and, therefore, 
they are not accessible in the same way as transcendental conscious¬ 
ness. Furthermore, the “conditions” of faith’s apprehensions are 
not simply transcendental and, therefore, the exploration of these 
conditions is not merely consciousness analysis. The conditions of 
faith’s apprehensions are created in a very special situation which 
involves both redemption and a specific form of human corporate 
existence (ecciesia). Establishing the possibility of faith’s cognitivity 
means setting forth this special situation. 

9. Edmund Husserl, The Phenomenology of Internal Time-Consciousness 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1964), sec. 2. 
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3. New eyes and new ears 

We have insisted that phenomenological theology cannot itself 
restore faith’s present-day reality-loss. We mean by this that no 
reflective enterprise funds itself. Reflection is never simply about 
itself, but is always turned toward something given to it. Yet, we 
would avoid giving the impression that phenomenological theology 
is a second-order or theoretical discipline in the sense of being so 
totally severed from our present situation that it is merely a technical 
instrument available for use but helpless to offer any assistance what¬ 
ever. We are convinced that the problem of reality-loss is largely an 
Intellectual problem. Faith’s realities have not simply flown away; 
they have been obscured by the emergence of a certain kind of 
human being, civilization, historical consciousness, all of which are 
attended by an insistence on playing the games of intellectual inquiry 
by some very narrow rules. The result, as William James expressed 
it, is “a certain blindness in human beings.” That sort of situation 
requires not simply a new instrument but a reshaping of the con¬ 
sciousness in which we are given new eyes and new ears. In our 
view, this is precisely what the phenomenological reduction in its 
fullest sense effects, the effecting of a special perceptivity. 10 Yet we 
do not wish to qualify in any way our statement that phenomeno¬ 
logical theology is unable to establish the realities of faith. Rather 
its consciousness-reshaping role serves to uncover those realities and 
to this extent it may play a positive role as a theological therapeutic. 

Phenomenological theology, therefore, can perform analyses and 
obtain insights which may not be present even to those who parti¬ 
cipate in the concrete reality-apprehending situation. There is 
nothing mysterious or arrogant in such a claim. For while the 
reality may, in fact, be present to given individuals or even to a 

10. Paul Ricoeur persuasively argues for this "existential” interpretation of 
the phenomenological reduction. See his Husserh An Analysis of His 
Phenomenology (Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 19671, pp. 8-9, 
11-12, 146-47. Husserl saw phenomenological procedures as actually 
effecting and replacing a specific attitude , the “naturalistic attitude” (not to 
be identified with the “natural attitude” of the Ideas). See Edmund Husserl, 
The Crisis of European Sciences and Transcendental Phenomenology; an 
introduction to Phenomenological Philosophy, trans. David Carr (Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 1970), p. 315. Hereafter referred to as 
Crisis. 
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corporate - group, the mode of existence and essential structure may 
be quite hidden. We should expect this since the majority of ap¬ 
prehensions occur as components of practical activities. Hence, a 
couple may fall in love, marry, have children, face crises, and retain 
mutual affection, and, through it all, their pre-conscious apprehension 
of marriage may lack a focus on the essential structure or mode of 
existence of this reality. Accordingly, a religious community may 
apprehend the realities of the sacred and of the alienated-reconciled 
human being in and through the activities of worship or reciprocal 
forgiveness with little or no awareness of the essential structures and 
mode(s) of existence of such realities. What phenomenological 
theology can do is to render explicit the contours, the essence, the 
modes of existence which lie present but hidden in these apprehen¬ 
sions. This, in fact, is the aim of this present work. We would 
investigate the kinds of apprehensions and the kinds of realities 
which occur in this determinate community of faith and their loca¬ 
tions and conditions. What phenomenological theology cannot do 
is to so duplicate the apprehensions themselves that they are actually 
and concretely mediated to a reader. In other words, the actual 
reality-apprehendings of a determinate community do not occur in 
the “uncovering” analyses of phenomenology but in participation 
in the community itself. 
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Chapter 2 

THEOLOGY AND HUSSERLIAN PHENOMENOLOGY: 
SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Even though for practical purposes the author had to tone down 
the ideal of his philosophical ambitions to those of a mere begin¬ 
ner, he has, at least for his own person in his old age, reached 
the perfect certainty that he can call himself a true beginner. He 
could almost dare to hope that, if he were granted the age of a 
Methuselah, he might still become a philosopher. 1 

Edmund Husserl 

A. The Ambiguity of “Phenomenology”: Phenomeno¬ 
logical Philosophy, Method, and Attitude 
“Phenomenological theology” is that founding moment in theo¬ 
logical prolegomenon which attends to faith’s reality-directed appre¬ 
hensions and their conditions, on which depends the second moment, 
theological method or criteriology- Even in the beginning of the 
phenomenological movement, the term phenomenology was obscure, 
and in these faddish times it is even more so. In the following 
chapters of Part I, we shall attempt to clarify the sense in which 
phenomenological theology is “phenomenological.” Almost insuper¬ 
able difficulties attend any program which purports to be phenom¬ 
enological. “Phenomenology” is now a faddish term and it carries 
with it a faddish jargon which can more easily obscure than illu- 

1. Edmund Husserl, “Author’s Preface to the English Edition,” Ideas : 
General Introduction to Pure Phenomenology (London: Allen & Unwin, 
1931), p. 28. 
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minate. Part of the reason for this is that the term never acquired a 
standard and conventional meaning.- 

If “phenomenology” itself is a philosophical movement whose 
founder is Edmund Husserl, phenomenological method is a philo¬ 
sophical method serving a philosophical program. Even this re¬ 
striction is not unambiguous because of the difficulty of deciding what 
falls within this philosophical movement. In the narrowest sense, 
the phenomenological movement embraces those philosophers who 
made some attempts to perpetuate the program of Edmund Husserl. 
This statement, however, clarifies little, partly because of continuing 
controversies over the nature of Husserl’s program and partly be¬ 
cause almost no one was a loyal or literal follower of the founder. 
A broader sense of the phenomenological movement includes philos¬ 
ophers who utilize Husserlian operative concepts (although not 
always the Husserlian vocabulary) for philosophical purposes which 
depart from Husserl in fundamental ways. In this sense Heidegger, 
Sartre, Marcel, and others within existentialist philosophy are within 
the movement.* Broader still, phenomenology can mean a method 
employed by any philosophy which attends to phenomena, essences, 
meanings, or simply to human subjectivity. In the widest sense of 
all, phenomenology suggests a method exportable from philosophy 
into other disciplines (history, social science, psychiatry, religion) by 
which they study phenomena, essences, meanings, or subjectivity. 2 3 4 
An additional reason for the ambiguity of “phenomenology” is the 
long history of disagreement over Husserl’s philosophy due to polem¬ 
ical caricature, the unavailability of materials, and the susceptibility 


2. On the problem of defining phenomenology and identifying the phenom¬ 
enological movement, sec Herbert Spiegelherg, The Phenomenological 
Movement , vol. 1 (The Hague: NijhofF, 1965), pp. 1-20; Quentin Lauer, 
Phenomenology : Its Genesis and Prospect (New York: Harper & Row, 
1965), chap. 1; and Paul Ricoeur, Husserl: An Analysis of His Phenomenol¬ 
ogy (Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1967), pp. 202 ff. 

3. Klaus Schwarzwaller’s Theologie oder Phanomenologie; Erwdgungen zur 
Methodik theologischen Verstehens (Munich: Chr. Kaiser, 1966) exem¬ 
plifies this broader meaning. He simply identifies phenomenology with 
Heidegger and the Heideggerian hermeneutic. 

4. For a survey of the exportation of phenomenology into iion-phEiosophical 
areas, see Anna-Teresa Tymieniecka, Phenomenology and Science in Con* 
temporary European Thought (New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 
1962), parts II and III. 
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of his content and style to varying interpretations. The result of all 
this is that “phenomenology” means “Cartesianism,” “neo-Kantian¬ 
ism,” introspection, Platonic essentialism, and indifference to reality. 

Although we do not expect to resolve these alternative interpreta¬ 
tions, we shall make an effort at least to introduce some order into 
the terminology and to correct some of the more glaring caricatures, 
thereby, clarifying the sense in which this project appropriates phe¬ 
nomenological philosophy. We begin this ordering of terms by dis¬ 
tinguishing between phenomenological philosophy, phenomenological 
method(s), and the phenomenological attitude. Like any philos¬ 
ophy, phenomenology is easier to identify in its beginning than in 
its development. In the case of phenomenology, Husserl influenced 
a whole generation of continental philosophers, but none of them 
perpetuated his “transcendental” program in a manner which would 
have obtained his approval. Yet, a continuity marks this post- 
Husserlian philosophical family. Like Husserl, these philosophers 
begin philosophical reflection not simply with being, language, visible 
behaviors, or even perceived events and qualities of nature, but with 
the human being in his pre-reflective intentionality. Even if the 
Husserlian vocabulary (consciousness, intention, essence, noesis- 
noema) is not used, the starting point of a noetic-noematic correla¬ 
tion is present in Heidegger, Sartre, Marcel, Merleau-Ponty, and 
Ricoeur. To the degree that philosophy attempts to find the key 
to being, nature, or reality by attending to the very structure of pre- 
reflective directedness, it is phenomenological philosophy. In this 
sense, the philosophers just mentioned are members of the Hus¬ 
serlian family. 5 


hpnr\mpnnlnmr , Ql mptfinH in 


the singular. It is not even possible to locate in Husserl himself one 
procedure which he always follows. This is partly due to the pro¬ 
grammatic changes which occurred between the Logical Investiga- 


5. In our view the issue of an egological or non-ego logical view of con¬ 
sciousness which is the occasion of criticisms by Heidegger, Sartre, and 
Gurwitsch does nol disqualify these figures as phenomenoiogists, Nor is 
the so-called priority of existence an issue which transports the philosopher 
outside of phenomenology. Both existentialist and non*egological methods 
retain, if nol the vocabulary, (he moves of reduction, noetic-noematic struc¬ 
tures and the primacy of the cogito over objectivized and everyday world 
realities. 
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lions (1900, 1901) and “transcendental phenomenology.Hus¬ 
serl’s own account of this development distinguishes between the 
“phenomenological psychological method” of the Investigations which 
uses the “phenomenological psychological reduction” and focuses 
eidetically upon essential structures of specific types of subjective 
processes (Erlebnisse) and transcendental phenomenology, the science 
of transcendental subjectivity and intersubjectivity. 6 7 These two re¬ 
ductions prevent “phenomenological method” from being a unitary 
thing. At the same time, this distinction between two methods is 
responsible for the early exportations of the method outside of philos¬ 
ophy. Although Husserl’s lifelong program is clearly “transcen- V 
dental phenomenology,” he did acknowledge the possibility of an 
“eidetic science” based on an “eidetic reduction” which could focus 
on essences of any given consciousness-act or its intentional object. 
And in spite of the fact that Husserl’s distinction concerned a “pure” 
psychology, eidetic analysis by its very nature can be applied to any 
act of consciousness and its object. This is the basis in phenomenol¬ 
ogy itself for the exportation of its method into non-philosophical 
disciplines. In such an exportation, the formal characteristic of the V' 
Husserlian structure persists, namely, the attending to the object or 
reality under consideration in its status as intended by the act of 
consciousness which is directed toward it. The methods of both 
Scheler and Van der Leeuw reflect this structure since they approach 
the religious object (the Holy, the Power) as an object of a certain 

6. The Logische Untenuthungen (Halle: M, Niemcyer, 1900, 1901) un¬ 
derwent substantial revision in the period of Husserl's earliest programmatic 
publications of his philosophy, and the second edition (1913) reflected these 
alterations. The English version. Logical Investigations, 2 vols,, trans. 

J. N. Findlay (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1970), is based on the 
1913 or revised edition. Hereafter we shall refer to this work as Investiga¬ 
tions. 

7. This distinction is sharply posed in the successive versions of the German 
text behind the Encyclopedia Britannica article on phenomenology prepared 
by Husserl and his assistant, Martin Heidegger. See Plulnomenotoghhe 
Psychologic, ed. Walter Biemet (The Hague: NijholT, 1968), pp. 237-99. 
Husserl summarizes his own deepening of the problematic of the Investiga¬ 
tions in hfs lectures on phenomenological psychology. Ibid, pp. 31-42. For 
his distinction between ^descriptive** and ‘transcendental 1 " phenomenology, 
sec the “Author's Preface to the English Edition," in Ideas. The German 
text of this essay, containing some additions and alterations, is ^Nachwort," 
in ldeeri III ; Die Phanomenologie and die Fundament? der Wissemdutjtvn. 
ed. W, Biemel (The Hague: NijholT, 1952). 
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specific intending in the religious subject. 

When phenomenological procedures are exported from philosophy 
into another discipline, they adapt themselves to the objects and re¬ 
gions of that discipline and, thereby, become something different in 
each case. This adaptability rises out of the central feature of phe- 
I nomenological method itself, intentional analysis. The treatment of a 
consciousness-act and its intended object must follow the kind of 
act-object under consideration. For example “willing” presents 
itself to the inquirer in a very different way than "religion/ 1 which 
appears in conjunction with historical and social data. “Phenomeno¬ 
logical method/* therefore, looks very different in the hands of 
Ricceur or Pfander (phenomenologies of the will) than in Van der 
Leeuw or Scheler. To speak about the one phenomenological 
method suggests that Van der Leeuw and those like him proceed in 
history of religions exactly as Husserl does in his transcendental en¬ 
terprise. More accurately, methods employed outside of philosophy 
^ are “phenomenological” insofar as they use intentional analysis to 
isolate and describe essences. “Phenomenological method” in this 
sense resembles the “eidetic analysis” of Husserl’s distinction, but 
even that undergoes alteration when it migrates outside of philosophy. 

There are some whose work seems to reflect the “spirit of phenom¬ 
enology” without even the minimum feature of eidetic and inten¬ 
tional analysis. Working with the phenomenological attitude, they 
/ not only attempt to deal with a subject matter as it shows itself; they 
also permit it to generate the terms, categories, and methods appro¬ 
priate to itself. 8 The phenomenological attitude tries not to determine 
the object in advance by imposing arbitrary or foreign interpretive 
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titude is the reductionist or dogmatic attitude. Since the phenomeno¬ 
logical attitude is a way of being predisposed toward an object, it is 
susceptible to degrees of realization. “Scientific method” in the sense 
of empirical or experimental method can operate within either the 
dogmatic or phenomenological attitude but is not intrinsically related 
to either one. To illustrate this distinction between phenomenological 


8, We arc using “phenomenological attitude*’ lo designate a specific relation 
to phenomenology within our threefold typology, not in its Husserlian sense 
of the “phiinomcnologjsche EiftstcUung*' of Ittem 1. s .ec ^0 
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method(s) and phenomenological attitude, Paul Ricoeur, Ludwig 
Binswanger, Alfred Schutz, and Gerardus Van der Leeuw utilize 
phenomenological method, while Karl Barth, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, 
and perhaps Erik Erikson reflect the phenomenological attitude. 

B. Phenomenology and Reality: Parallels between the 
Crisis of Philosophy and the Crisis of Theology 

Guiding our reflections on the meanings of “phenomenology” is 
this general question: In what sense is phenomenological theology, 
the founding moment of theological prolegomenon, “phenomeno¬ 
logical”? Although the question is best answered in the specific 
investigations of this work, we are attempting now some preliminary 
clarifications. In the face of the ambiguities of the term phenomenol¬ 
ogy , we have propounded a brief typology of phenomenological 
philosophy, method, and attitude. In the framework of that typology, 
phenomenological theology does not merely reflect the phenomeno¬ 
logical attitude nor does it appropriate the Husserlian transcendental 
program. It exports from the phenomenological movement a proce¬ 
dure which it adapts to its own object-act content. 

Any proposal to use phenomenological method for theological 
purposes, especially for the sort of problem outlined in Chapter 1, 
faces two serious objections. First, how can an investigation whose 
problem is the reality reference of the religious community obtain 
any help from a philosophy whose trademark is the bracketing of 
“reality”? Second, will even the minimal features of phenomeno¬ 
logical method (essence analysis and intentionality) restrict theology 
to the domains of immanence and universality, thereby undermin¬ 
ing in the very beginning the determinate content of historical faith? 
Does not phenomenological theology inevitably transform transcen¬ 
dence into immanence, the determinate into the universal, and 
theology into anthropology? The second question requires a clari¬ 
fication of the sense in which theology not only appropriates phenom¬ 
enological method but alters it in the appropriation. We shall 
attempt clarification in Chapter 3 where we set forth the operative 
principles of the investigation. Because of its assumption that phe¬ 
nomenology brackets “reality,” the first question is primarily a ques¬ 
tion about phenomenology itself. I shall address this question by 
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first indicating in an autobiographical way why Husserlian phenom¬ 
enology appeared to bear on the problem of theology and reality. 
Then I shall try to show (Section C) why Husserl’s program is not 
a suspension of reality. 

I was initially attracted to Husserlian phenomenology because of 
some general parallels between the philosophical situation to which 
phenomenology was a response and the theological situation with its 
problem of reality. According to Husserl, philosophy was in the 
doldrums because it had lost its subject matter, and it lost its subject 
matter because of its attempt to imitate discrete logical or scientific 
enterprises. This imitation is doomed to failure because natural and 
cultural sciences including logic and mathematics rest on unclarified 
and even uninvestigated presuppositions. Knowledge is an “accom¬ 
plishment” of human beings not simply because it involves physical 
experiments and the like but because it rests on structures and per¬ 
formances of human consciousness which synthesize disparate im¬ 
pressions into meanings and meant objects so that these objects can 
be retained as unified objects over a period of time. His complaint 
was that the philosophy of his day had lost sight of the one prob¬ 
lematic whose investigation distinguishes philosophy from all discrete 
sciences. It lost this subject matter because it appropriated from 
the natural sciences models pertinent to their investigations but ab¬ 
surd when applied to consciousness. Philosophy, therefore, became 
committed to psychologistic or historicist explanations of the founda¬ 
tions of logic and mathematics. The result was that philosophy 
became a science of itself, a dog chasing its own tail, a “writing of 
books about books in philosophy.” !) To assist in its own self- 
immolation, philosophy foisted onto human consciousness laws and 
terms which describe relations between objects in space. 

Traditional accounts of Husserl’s philosophy are often limited to 
description of his philosophy as a neo-Kantian revivification of the 
problem of knowledge and the problem of transcendental founding. 
Yet, behind Husserl’s preoccupation with Wissenschaftslehre was the 

This remark of Husserl's is quoted by Helmulh Plessncv and cited by 
Hermann Lubbe in "Die geschichtliche Bedeulting der SiibjectivitatsLheorie 
Edmund Husserls,” Netw Zeitschrfft fiir $vstematisdw Theoiogic, Band 2 
{19ML p 105 
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broader issue of the crisis of Western man. 10 The unclarified foun¬ 
dations of knowledge and the sciences and the crisis of Western man 
have the same root, which Husserl in his early works called “the 
naturalization of consciousness” and in his later works “the mathe- 
matization of nature and of the life-world.” The result is the 
dualism which now paralyzes the history, institutions, consciousness, 
and life-world of Western man. The dualities are “reality,” which 
means what is researched, experimented with, and known in the 
sciences, and non-reality about which we guess, emote, opine, and 
have superstitions. The reality of the human being means what is 
researched, experimented with, and known according to the proce¬ 
dures of natural science. The human being is acknowledged as a 
reality only in the sense of a naturalized, mathematized object. The 
consequence is that Western man has no way of interpreting himself. 
His entire life and life-world, the world of concrete decisions, values, 
aesthetic objects, history, evil, hopes, and dreams all fall outside of 
“reality.” So goes Husserl’s version of the Spenglerian vision. 

This two-sided crisis involving both formal knowledge and his¬ 
torical existence requires a two-sided remedy. To the philosophers 
who have abandoned their subject matter for books in philosophy 
or for imitations of the sciences, Husserl addresses the slogan, “to 
the realities themselves.” 11 So inclusive is the slogan that its inter¬ 
pretation refers us to Husserl’s total program. We should say pro¬ 
visionally that it means an appeal to go not only behind the argu¬ 
ments, interpretations, and terms of the philosophers, but even behind 
the phenomenal levels of Weltanschauungen and Vorstellungen, 
which pertain more to historical and psychological than to philosoph¬ 
ic. Husserl’s early writings, Philosophie der Arithmetik (Halle: C.E.M. 
Pfeffer, 1891) and the Investigations (1900-1901), including his articles 
through 1906, struggle almost exclusively with the foundation of logic and 
mathematics. However, his first published programmatic essay, “Philosophy 
as a Rigorous Science” (1910-11), opens up the theme of the “ geistliche 
need of our time,” a theme which became dominant in the last work of 
Husserl, the Crisis . 

11. Although the term, Sachen, in the German phrase suggests “things,” 
“objects,” even “facts,” that to which Husserl has reference is so inclusive 
that “realities” is the best English term. Husserl’s application of this slogan 
suggests Whitehead’s concern for processes and things rather than concepts 
as the subject matter of philosophical analysis. See Victor Lowe, Under¬ 
standing Whitehead (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1962), pp. 367-68. 
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ical investigations. Because the mathematization of reality spills 
over to man’s reality and is an element in the crisis of Western man, 
the Sachen or realities of the slogan connote, in a special way, human 
realities. One of the nuances of the slogan, therefore, can be trans¬ 
lated, “to the human subject himself,” and this does not mean sub¬ 
jectivity in the sense of the flow of experience but in the deeper 
sense of transcendental structure. 

In Husserl’s usage “phenomenology” was both an inclusive term 
for this philosophical enterprise and also the name for a method de¬ 
signed to get at the foundation of human knowledge in transcendental 
structures and accomplishments. Influenced as he was by Locke 
and Hume, as well as Brentano, Husserl did not see consciousness 
as a noumenal thing in itself grasped only by speculation or analogy, 
but as something which presents itself to immediate insight. One 
need not speculate about consciousness: he need only to turn to it 
and view it. 

We are not attempting here to describe Husserl’s total program; 
only certain features of it, especially in its inception, which are ad¬ 
dressed to a philosophical situation which parallels the present situa¬ 
tion in theology. We find these parallels in the two motifs of the 
Husserlian problematic, the crisis of knowledge and the crisis of 
man. Theology like philosophy seems to have lost its subject matter 
in the sense of “realities themselves.” The symptoms of this loss 
which philosophy manifested appear now in theology: the writing 
of books about books in theology, the displacement of theological 
inquiry by theological journalism and by “phenomenal” descriptions 
of the religion, doctrines, or language of the Christian faith. “To 
the realities themselves” seems to be a ready-made slogan, for theology 
as well as philosophy. Furthermore, the situation of philosophy and 
theology is a parallel one because both participate in the “crisis of 
Western man,” the separation of the political, cultural, aesthetic, and 
moral life of human beings from the cognizings and facts of science 
and technology. Given this dualism, religious man has no “reality” 
before him and no way of interpreting himself. The “crisis of 
Western man” has not only shaken the foundations of philosophy 
but of religious man and his reflective life in theoology. 12 

12= Theobald Si-iss makes a similar point in “Phanomenologische Theologie” 
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The instrument constructed by Husserl to focus the attention back 
upon human consciousness is important to theology to the degree 
that the problem of reality is a problem of the distinctive conscious¬ 
ness-acts or even pre-consciousness structures (the imagination) of 
religious faith. Phenomenological method in the sense of eidetic 
and intentional analysis is a potentially useful instrument in theology 
for several reasons. Since this procedure involves viewings of what 
is immediately given, it is not a system, metaphysical or naturalistic, 
into which faith’s content must be fitted. The procedure can be 
employed without metaphysical commitments in the sense of one 
reality scheme serving as the criterion for judgments about another 
reality scheme . 18 Although it does focus on the human subject, in¬ 
tentional analysis is not “subjectivism,” partly because it is not an 
introspective description of contingent mental processes or feelings 
and partly because the intentional object directs the analysis beyond 
the subject to what appears to the subject. 

These remarks are not intended to clarify how phenomenology 
enters into the present investigation. The question to which they are 
addressed is how phenomenology with its bracketing of “reality” can 
ever be pertinent to theology with its problem of reality. We are 
simply pointing out the crisis and problematic that generated the 
Husserlian program and why the method devised to meet the crisis 
might attract another discipline whose problematic is similar and 
whose crisis is a common one. 

C. Phenomenology and Reality: The Husserlian Program 

We now take up that part of the question which concerns the 
nature of Husserlian phenomenology itself and the issue of its sup¬ 
posed disinterest in reality. We shall attempt, perhaps foolishly, an 


in Neue Zeitschrift fur systematische Theologie, Bande 5-6 (1963-4), p. 39. 
13. Suss argues that Husserl can he more easily appropriated for theological 
purposes than Heidegger because Husserl does not foster particular condi¬ 
tions and demands which in content could destroy Christianity. “The only 
demand which Husserl makes is, as he occasionally expresses it, that Chris¬ 
tianity possesses characteristic, genuine themes, that it therefore has its law 
in itself, in its own unique structures and essential forms. Theology obtains 
from this the task of clarifying these themes, structures, and essential forms 
and formulating Christian doctrine with regard to them.” Ibid., pp. 38-39. 
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exposition which could easily require several volumes. We shall 
have to omit most of the pertinent technicalities and refer the reader 
to sources in Husserl’s works and to secondary studies. The question 
before us is whether or not the Husserlian program eschews reality. 
In this form the question is imprecise. “Reality” connotes that 
which is rather than that which simply appears to be, that which is 
transcendent to human cognition rather than that which is simply a 
meaning or an essence. Although we find serious limitations in these 
ways of distinguishing reality from unreality, we shall work with the 
question in this form. Does Husserlian phenomenology turn away 
from existing, transcendent, and objective references in favor of 
meant, immanent, and subjective appearances? 

The question brings us face to face with the standard caricatures 
of Husserlian phenomenology. At this point, we must be quick 
to acknowledge that these caricatures were almost unavoidable. For 
one thing, the full range of Husserl’s work was largely inaccessible 
until the 1950’s and almost totally inaccessible outside the German 
language. 14 Because of the lack of available materials, Ideen I 
(1913) has functioned as the standard source for interpreting Hus- 


14. For the first forty years of Husserl's publishing life (1889 to 1929), he 
published only three works; Philowphte tier Arithmetik, the investigations, 
and ideen L In this period Husserl wrote significant monographs which 
he would not release for publication (Ideen II and III), and he gave lec¬ 
tures which figure significantly in his development such as those on time- 
consciousness in 1904-5, on "first philosophy*' in 1923-24, and on phenom¬ 
enological psychology in 1925. Throughout this period only Husserl’s 
students and assistants had access to the developing program. Husserl him¬ 
self complained bitterly over the caricatured reception of the Inv estimations , 
Reactions to the few works which saw publication described his program 
as either a “realism” or a subjective idealism. Neo-Kantians such as Zocher 
complained about Husserl’s methodological empiricism, his orientation to¬ 
ward sense experience, and accused him of accounting for beings (Seienden) 
by means of other beings. Those in the naturalist or realist tradition ac¬ 
cused Husserl of an idealism which was not significantly different from the 
critical philosophy. 

From 1929 to his death in 1938, only one significant work of Husserl’s 
was published in Germany, Formal and Transcendental Logic, trans. D. 
Cairns (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1969). The Cartesian Meditations (trans. D. 
Cairns [The Hague: Nijhoff, I960]) had been published in a French trans¬ 
lation, but Husserl held back its German edition. The Crisis was written 
but not completed and only Parts I and II saw publication, and not in 
Germany but in Belgrade. The writings, therefore, which are indispensable 
for a picture of Husserl’s development and program were not publically 

a vailable ._T hese inclu de d many materials written in th e 1930’s on_ the 

theme of Lebenswelt . The early caricatures, the inaccessibility of his late 
philosophy, and the growing dominance of the* ExistenzphUosophie com- 
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serl’s thought. In addition, Husserl’s own terminology and modes 
of expression, especially as found in the Ideas , lend themselves to a 
caricature of phenomenology as subjective idealism and as a philos¬ 
ophy uninterested in reality. The term phenomenon suggests an 
appearance in contrast to reality. The phenomenological reduction 
seems to be a reduction to the phenomenon and, therefore, a turning 
away from reality. Phenomenology puts in brackets the natural 
attitude which naively takes existents for granted; hence, existents 
and existing things are suspended. Husserl’s demand for apodictic 
evidence, his goal of presuppositionlessness, suggests that phenom¬ 
enology has to do with a priori matters rather than matters of fact, 
existence, or reality. Inlentionality is directed structurally to mean¬ 
ings and meaning-aspects, hence, dispenses with fact or existence 
aspects. Putting this together, the Husserlian program seems to be 
an attempt to deal with human subjectivity, the realm of immanence, 
the flow of experience. 15 Programmatically speaking, Husserlian 
philosophy would seem to be a philosophical psychology with no 
interest in or means to deal with metaphysics. 


bincd to obscure Husserlian phenomenology before it found full expression. 
Therefore, to most philosophers and theologians of the ]930 T s and 1940's, 
"Husserlian phenomenology" meant the methodological preoccupations of 
l(teen 1. In this period Husserl's former assistants, Eugcn Fink and Ludwig 
Landgrcbe plus a scattering of philosophers, including Paul Ricoeur and 
Maurice Mcrleau-Ponly, made thoroughgoing studies of Husserl's late writ- 
rags, available after 1938 only in the Husserl Archives of the University 
of Louvain Ii was not until the 1950's that these materials began to find 
their way to the public in the volumes of Husserl in tut. Archive materials on 
the Lehensweit are yet to appear 

For the English-speaking world the problem of accessibility has been far 
more serrous, Until the late 1950's the only work of Husserl’s available in 
English was the Gibson translation (1931 ) of fdeen I, and it was more 
obscure than the German lexL In conclusion, the works of Husserl which 
provide an overall picture of his program have not been available until 
fairly recently except to a small circle of Husserl specialists. 

15. Both Lonergan and Gilkey read Husserl this way. “But the whole en¬ 
terprise is under the shadow of the principle of immanence, and it fails to 
transcend the crippling influence of the extroversion that provides the model 
for the pure ego/' Bernard Loncrgan, Insight: A Study of Human Under¬ 
standing (New York; Philosophical Library, Inc.. 1957), p. 415. "If it is 
to be methodologically certain, phenomenology can apparently only study 
immanent objects in experience; clear, particular, definite essence which 
result from particular experiences and arc the objects of definite, unique, 
and Clear intuitions,” "Phenomenology was thus a careful, methodological 
study of immediate, direct experience; Us characteristics and structures. . T 
Langdon Gilkey, Naming the Whirlwind: The Renewal of God-Language 
(Indianapolis; Bobbs-McrriM, 1969), p. 244, p. 242. 
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1. Husserl’s philosophical development 

We enter now into that stream of disagreements about Husserl’s 
philosophy and its development which have continued since the early 
neo-Kantian criticisms. 10 We should differentiate among these con¬ 
troversies between interpretations which depend exclusively upon the 
first phase of Husserl’s thought because of lack of access to or in¬ 
terest in other phases and those which reconstruct his program out 
of every period using material from the Husserl Archives. Examples 
of the former would be the neo-Kantians, Zocher and Kreis; Marvin 
Farber, who locates genuine phenomenology in the Investigations 
and sees Husserl’s subsequent development as an idealist corruption, 
and theologians. 17 For those who utilize the whole Husserlian corpus 
of writings, the key issue is the sense in which the last phase of 


lft. We suggest the following sources and procedures in interpreting Hus* 
serTs philosophical development. In addition to the works from 

various periods, the investigator should give particular attention to the few 
places where Husserl assesses his own earlier works and interprets his own 
development. Unfortunately, most of these comments arc limited to the 
shift from the eidetic disciplines of the Investigations to transcendental 
phenomenology. For the fullest account, see Phiinotnenotoghdie Psychol- 
ogh't sec. 3, pp. 20—46 and p. 347. Cf. Erstc Philosophic, ed. Rudolf Boehm 
(The Hague: Nijhoff, 1959), 2d part, Iteilage XX. Husserl also formu¬ 
lated the Issue of the eidetic and transcendental reductions as the issue of 
phenomenology. See Phtiiiontetiologindte Psychologic* P> 25, n. L 

A general but moving account of his philosophical pilgrimage is the ex¬ 
tract from his diary from 1906-8, ‘Person lie he Aufzeichmmgen/’ Philoso¬ 
phy and Phenomenological Research, XVI (March 1956), pp. 293-31)2. 
The most important survey of Husserl's work through the Meditations with 
which Husserl himself is associated is the article written by his assistant, 
Eugen Fink, entitled. “Edmund Husserl” in W. Ziegenfliss and G. Jung, 
PhTlosophen-Lexikon, vol. I, pp. 569-75. For a brief but important pas¬ 
sage on the difference between the “Cartesian” reduction of Ideen I and 
his life-world path to the reduction of the Crisis, see Crisis, see. 43. 

Among secondary sources the most detailed study of Husserl's develop¬ 
ment is Theodortis de Boer's De Ontwikehmgsgmg in het Den ken van Hus¬ 
serls (Assen: Vangorcum, 1966), which contains m an appendix a useful 
German summary of the results. A brief but helpful account is Walter 
BiemePs “The Decisive Phases in the Development of Husserl’s Philosophy” 
in R. (X El vc ion, ed., The Phenomenology of Husserl: Selected Critical 
Readings (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1970). Pertinent a ho h Oscar 
Becker's article in the same volume. See also Rtcoeuis insightful essay, 
“Introduction: Husserl (1859-1938)” in Husserl. The Introductions to the 
various volumes of Husserliana, written by Walter Biemel, Rudolf Boehm, 
and Stephen Strasser provide many details of Husserl’s development avail¬ 
able nowhere else. 

17. See Appendix for an account of the use and interpretation of Husserl 
in - Catholic - and Protestant theology: 
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Husserl’s thought develops, contradicts, or throws light on his pro¬ 
gram as a whole. More precisely, is Husserl’s final phase a depar¬ 
ture from his early “Cartesianism” (Landgrebe) or a development 
of what is throughout a philosophy of transcendental foundations? 
The disagreements among careful students of Husserl like Ricoeur, 
Fink, and Merleau-Ponty are more matters of emphasis. They all 
agree that Husserl’s thought retains a continuity marked by identifi¬ 
able stages of development. 

A fairly standard analysis yields four stages. In the first, Husserl 
investigates in a quasi-psychologistic manner the foundations of 
arithmetic and other a priori sciences. Although in this period of 
the Philosophic der Arithmetik, Husserl is already influenced by 
Brentano and the intentional structure of consciousness, his formula¬ 
tion is sufficiently affected by current psychological terminology to 
attract Frege’s accusation of psychologism. In the second phase, 
that of the Investigations , Husserl is still at work on the foundation 
of logic and mathematics, but he begins with a critique of psychol¬ 
ogism and develops a descriptive or eidetic phenomenology in 
Volume II. 18 In the third phase, Husserl’s program of trancendental 
phenomenology is born, and phenomenology becomes, to use his 
metaphor, a pilgrimage toward the promised (transcendental) land. 
Instrumental in the shift from the eidetic descriptions of the Inves¬ 
tigations to the transcendental explorations of Ideen I (1913) is 
Husserl’s discovery of the synthesizing and self-constituting accom¬ 
plishments of the consciousness. 1!t The earliest programmatic ex¬ 
pressions of phenomenology were his Gottingen lectures of 1907-8, 
Die Idee der Phanomenologie, and an essay written for Logos, I 
(1910), “Philosophic als strenge Wissenschaft.” 20 These were only 
anticipations of the Ideas which was one of three systematic attempts 


18. See especially Investigations V, “On Intentional Experiences and Their 
Contents,” and VI, “Elements of a Phenomenological Elucidation of Knowl¬ 
edge.” 

19. Contributing to this discovery are insights into the temporality of con¬ 
sciousness on which Husserl lectured in 1904-5. These lectures were edited 
by Martin Heidegger and published in 1928 under the title, Vorlesungen zur 
Phanomenologie des inneren Zvitbewusstseins” They are available in vol. 
X of Httsserliana and in the English translation already cited. 

20. See The Idea of Phenomenology, trans. William Alston and George 
Nakhnikian (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1964), and Phenomenology and the 
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Husserl made in his lifetime to formulate and publish an introduction 
to transcendental phenomenology. 21 The fourth phase finds its fullest 
expression in the unfinished work, the Crisis , and centers around 
the theme of transcendental intersubjectivity and the life-world. Life- 
world is present in nuce in Husserl’s early notions of “natural at¬ 
titude,” body ( Leib ), and apperception, and in his attempts to for¬ 
mulate the constitution of the other in his philosophy of perception. 
The fourth phase is anticipated in his lectures of 1923—24 published 
in the second part of Erste Philosophic . The themes of the last 
phase are also developed in Archive materials written in the 1930’s 
and in the fifth Cartesian Meditation. 

2. The exploratory nature of Husserl’s program: reduction as a con¬ 
tinuing attempt at “questioning back” 

Whatever the shifts in Husserl’s developing thought, there is no 
abandonment of the program of transcendental phenomenology. The 
only stages which Husserl himself acknowledges in the sense of 
different formulations of his program are the early descriptive phe¬ 
nomenology of the Investigations and transcendental phenomenology. 
Husserl characterizes his development after the Ideas as a deepening 
and extending of the attempt to reach the transcendental region, and 
these deepenings involve new proposals concerning the “point of 
departure” or the “path” to the transcendental region. 

As a transcendental philosophy, Husserl’s life-time program is an 
attempt to obtain access to and disclosure of the pre-reflective struc¬ 
tures and accomplishments ( Leistungen ) by which the taken-for- 
granted objects in the everyday world are perceived, meant, associat¬ 
ed, distinguished, and thereby known. For instance, it is at the pre- 
reflective (and even pre-psychic in the sense of the concrete flow 
of experience) level where consciousness performs a synthesis of an 
amalgam of colors and shapes into an enduring and “meant” object 
such as a tree, man, or table. In his initial formulations of the 

Crisis of Philosophy , trans. Quentin Lauer (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 
1965) . 

21. The other two are the Cartesian Meditations and The Crisis of Euro¬ 
pean Sciences and Transcendental Phenomenology, trans. David Carr 
(Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1970). 
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problem, Husserl argued that philosophy could only recover its own 
scientific integrity and rigor by attending to its proper task, the 
investigation of the transcendental foundation of knowledge as such. 
Although he never abandoned the notion of the “crisis of European 
sciences/' the title of one of his late essays indicates a broadening 
understanding of the task of transcendental philosophy to include the 
crisis of Western (we would say, technological) man.^- This ex¬ 
tended problematic can best be understood in Husserl’s scheme of 
various “worlds” or regions of being and the consciousness-acts 
associated with them. 

In the Ideas we find the following three regions of entities with 
their corresponding attitudes and enterprises of investigation: the 
surrounding-worid (Umwell) in which men live their everyday lives 
in the natural attitude; the sciences with the scientific world and 
the scientific attitude; phenomenology, the transcendental world and 
the phenomenological attitude. Husserl never questioned the actual 
results of the sciences but argued that the validity of these results 
rested not only on a priori sciences of logic and mathematics but on 
yet unclarified transcendental accomplishments. The surrounding- 
world and its common-sense attitude cannot be the ultimate founda¬ 
tion of the sciences since man lives in this world naively and prac¬ 
tically, taking for granted its validities and existing objects. To get 
at the founding transcendental region, Husserl’s proposal was to 
suspend both the sciences and the natural attitude and, in one leap, 
gain access to the transcendental realm. 

In Husserl’s late philosophy the program is the same but the 
scheme of “worlds” is greatly extended and the natural attitude and 
its “world” play a different role. 2 * Husserl sharply distinguishes the 

22. “The Crisis of European Man,” in Phenomenology and the Crisis of 
Philosophy. 

23. By Husserl’s “late philosophy” we mean Lhc fourth or final stage of his 
thought, which finds definitive, although incomplete, expression in the 
Crisis and in the unpublished works on the theme of the life-wo rid written 
in (he 1930's. Among the many studies of Husserl’s late philosophy, wc 
recommend the following as especially helpful: Paul Ricoeur, Husserl, 
chaps, 6 and 8; David Carr, ’Translator's Introduction” to the English 
translation of Husserl’s Crisis; Alfred Schulz, “Type and Eidos in Husserl’s 
Late Philosophy,” in Collected Papers, 3 vols (The Hague: NijholT, 1966), 
voL III: H. G. Gadamcr, ’’Die phanomcnologische Bewcgung,” in Phihsa- 
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sciences, “scientific world,’ 1 and scientific knowledge from the life- 
world in which occur the everyday acts of practical life and the 
kinds of knowledge which they require. For if the ordinary acts of 
sense perception and ordinary relations between human beings are 
invalid, the simplest acts of scientific research and verification are 
called into question. Hence, the validities of science itself depend 
upon the validities of the life-world. As in the Ideas, the life-world 
presupposes and rests on the transcendental region, but the problem 
has now become much more complicated. First, since the life-world 
itself founds science, transcendental philosophy faces the problem of 
the validity of the life-world and its acts and attitudes. In the Ideas, 
the natural attitude presented itself as naive but not as involving 
valid cognitive acts. Second, Husserl discovers among the structures 
and accomplishments of the transcendental region itself a pre-reflec- 
tive constituting not only of the ego in its temporality but of other 
egos, and also of the life-world. The following levels or regions are 
thus to be distinguished: 

A. Scientific world which transforms life-world material by 
mathematizing it into laws, structures, and the like. 

B. Life-world, an open realm of actual acts, processes, thoughts, 
relations, etc. 

C. Transcendental consciousness which includes the foundational 
level of the self-constituting transcendental ego, the sphere of 
“one’s own” (Eigenheitssphare) in which one’s own body is 
constituted, the level of the other or transcendental intersub¬ 
jectivity, and finally the life-world in the a priori sense of the 
universal structures of what is intuitable in principle. 

When one attempts to place the life-world in brackets in order to 
gain the transcendental (cf. Ideas), he finds present in the transcen¬ 
dental consciousness after the bracketing a constituted pre-given 
world. Placing science as the formal, technical, and explicit prod¬ 
uct of human knowledge at one end and the almost contentless 

ptiische Ruiithchatt, It (May 1963); Ludwig L;mdgrcbe» “Husserl's Dcpar- 
lure from Cartesian ism," in Elveton, Husserl; Aron Gurwitsch, “The Last 
Work of Edmund Husserl,” m Studies ht Phenomenology and Psychology 
(Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1966); H. Hohl, Lebenswelt 
and Geschichte; Grundzuge der spiitphilosophie E. Husserls (Freiburg: 
Karl Alber, 1962). 
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transcendental ego at the other end, it would not be too simple to 
say that Husserl’s efforts from the Ideas to the end of his life were 
devoted to the exploration and discovery of layers of reality, both 
actual and transcendental, between the two. 

With these discoveries comes a change in the operation of the 
transcendental reduction. In an important passage in the Crisis , 
Husserl distinguishes between his early “Cartesian” way of carrying 
out the transcendental reduction and his later procedure. The “Car¬ 
tesian” procedure attempted in one application of radical epoche to 
arrive at the pure and presuppositionless realm of the transcendental 
ego. In this move, the natural attitude and its taken-for-granted every¬ 
day world are simply suspended. In the later philosophy, Husserl 
sees the realm of the transcendental as itself comprised of many layers 
of constituted entities which include a pre-given world and its struc¬ 
tures. The problem is to work through these strata on the way to 
the deepest layer of all. This is the situation described in Husserl’s 
metaphor of a “path” or “way” to transcendental phenomenology. 
Transcendental method becomes then a process and an attempt at 
a Ruckfragen or R tick gang, questioning-back or uncovering.^ 1 
Throughout his later writings he differentiates various Stufen (grades) 
and Schichte (strata) to which he would penetrate. Husserl’s over¬ 
all program then is a series of attempts to obtain to and describe the 
transcendental region, on which he can build formal and regional 
ontologies. For this reason, Husserlian method is best seen as a 
process and attempt rather than as a static, once-for-all successful 
reduction.- 5 

24. See Erf ah rung und Urleit; Untersuchungen zur Geneologie der Logik 
(Hamburg: Claasen Verlag, 1964), secs. 5 and 10. Note also the titles of 
Ihe following Archive manuscripts: “Riickfrage von der Wissenschaft auf 
der Welt als Welt der Erfahrung,” B, 1, 32 III; “Riickfrage zur Hyle,” C, 
3, VI; “Riickfrage, Methode des Abbaues,” B, HI, 3 (1931). 

25. Husserl always saw his own life-time program as a pilgrimage, a march 
to a hoped-for promised land (“Nachvvort" in tdeen II, p. 161). In a 
moving passage from his diary of 1906 he is so overwhelmed by the 
enormity and challenge of the task that he invokes heavenly aid, and looks 
to great spirits such as Carlyle for inspiration (“Personliehe Aufzeichnun- 
gen”). \n the “Nachworf essay of 1930 (published as the “Author's Pref¬ 
ace to the English Edition" in the Gibson translation of Ideas) + he says 
that he is satisfied that now at 71 years of age, he is a “true beginner" and 
if he could obtain the age of Methuselah, he might even be a philosopher 
i p, 2R). In the Crisis he wants simply to speak “as one who has lived 
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This picture of phenomenological procedure as a continuing in¬ 
quiry adds subtle changes to the usual meanings of the transcen¬ 
dental reduction. Instead of being merely a momentary shift of 
standpoint, a predominantly intellectual act, the reduction becomes 
an enduring and even existential structuring of a person’s conscious¬ 
ness in which he receives new eyes and new ears. This is clearer 
in Husserl’s later and more historical way of seeing the problem of 
philosophy in the framework of the crisis of Western man. In the 
later version the “natural attitude” of contemporary man is more 
than simply the naivete which accompanies practical, everyday tasks. 
It is also the attitude of a historically shaped consciousness which 
reflects the mathematization of all reality. Insofar as this “natural 
scientific attitude” dominates the natural attitude, the problem of man 
is a problem requiring a transformed existence.Furthermore, the 
shift to dynamic inquiry also alters many of the operative concepts 
of phenomenology from the status of accomplishments to the status 
of goals. “Presuppositionlessness” becomes that which characterizes 
the transcendental foundation when it is reached and insofar as it is 
purely described rather than a feature of any and all phenomeno¬ 
logical statements and inquiries. It is more a goal, criterion, or 
ideality than an intellectual or psychological capacity of the inves¬ 
tigator or a feature of his method. 27 

3. Husserl's “ discovery“worldly” transcendental subjectivity 
So far we have confined ourselves to some general characteriza¬ 
tions of the direction of Husserl’s life-time program, stressing his 
renewed attempts to discover strata of the world already pre-given in 
the transcendental region. We now pose the issue central to the 
problem of reality-orientation of phenomenology, the issue of the 
relation between the transcendental realm and the world. We have 

through a philosophical existence in till its seriousness.” See also the self- 
interpretation of his philosophical life expressed in an autobiographical 
piece written in the summer of 1935 (see Crisis, appendix IX). 

26. Cf. Ricoeur, Husserl , p. 12. 

27. “The method now requires that the ego, beginning with its concrete 
world-phenomenon, systematically inquire back, and thereby become ac¬ 
quainted with itself, the transcendental ego, in its concreteness, in the sys¬ 
tem of its constitutive levels and its incredibly intricate (patterns of) valid¬ 
ity founding.” Crisis, p. 187, italics mine. 
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acknowledged that Husserl is a transcendental philosopher, and this 
means that he locates the conditions of human knowledge in the 
structures and in the passive, synthesizing “accomplishments” of 
human consciousness. In addition, this realm of the transcendental 
has its own laws and features which are not reducible to empirical 
laws, or to the relations between transcendent objects. Neither can 
these laws be accounted for by appeal to everyday world objects. 
There is in other words a certain “independence” about transcendental 
subjectivity; hence, Husserl describes it as “irreal.” We would submit 
that Husserl’s categories of apodictic certainty, presuppositionlessness, 
and the apprehension of essences ( Wesenschau ) express his attempt 
to describe the methodological requirements appropriate to the tran¬ 
scendental realm. 

More specifically, the knowledge of an object presented to con¬ 
sciousness presupposes on the part of consciousness the capacity to 
apprehend that object in its unity. This unity is at the same time 
a meaning since its unifying features endure through specific in¬ 
stances of perception and can be referred to even if the object itself 
is destroyed. If this “capacity” to unify and to “mean” depends 
itself on such contingencies as psychic events, sense perceptions, or 
external facts, the foundation of knowledge is removed by a cir¬ 
cularity of contingencies. For it would mean that the consciousness- 
acts and structures on which knowledge depends rest on the very 
empirical “facts” whose validity themselves require these structures. 
In such a case, cognitive activity is traced to perceptions and veri¬ 
fications which involve pre-reflective capacities and performances 
which are either arbitrary or unknown. Instead of being a matrix 
of cognitive accomplishment, transcendental consciousness becomes 
simply an abyss. We should clarify at this point that the “inde¬ 
pendence” of the transcendental region refers to the sense in which 
human consciousness has the structure and capacity to synthesize 
and “mean” entities, and that actual knowledge depends upon this 
structure. It does not mean that objects themselves exist by virtue 
of “productions” of that consciousness. Nor does this primarily 
formal understanding of the independent status of the transcendental 
region involve the ontological doctrine that the transcendental con¬ 
sciousness is factually conceivable apart from the world. Husserl 
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was always adamant in hfs rejection of subjective idealism. 

Although these remarks do locate Husserl's program within the 
critical philosophy, they do not indicate that which makes Husserl's 
transcendental philosophy distinctive, Comprising a step beyond the 
critical philosophy. The simplest way of expressing the central thesis 
of phenomenology, Husserl's “discovery" so to speak, is that the 
region of the transcendental necessarily ''mirrors" the structures of 
the world. This thesis is neither realistic nor idealistic in the ordi¬ 
nary meanings of these terms. Reality is neither the things, facts 
and relations “out there” which become written on a merely receptive 
and passive consciousness “in here,” nor is it simply consciousness 
or subjectivity writ large. What prevents these one-sided judgments 
is the character of subjectivity as intersubjectivity, the nature of the 
transcendental region as worldly. This discovery is latently present 
in Husserl’s early notion of the intentional character of consciousness 
in which every consciousness-act as well as consciousness as such 
has a necessary noematic correlate to which it is directed. Husserl’s 
primary model and example of a consciousness-act is perception, 
and the object of an act of perceiving has in a necessary or a priori 
way features such as spatial extension and the differentiation between 
the directly grasped facade and appresented back-sides and back¬ 
ground.The important point is that the “accomplishments” (con¬ 
stitutions) of transcendental consciousness are such that they are 
structured by the nature of the object in question. This is why the 
transcendental accomplishments by which knowledge is possible do 
not impose “subjective” acts onto the world so that the “world” is 
simply a product of those accomplishments. That which the tran¬ 
scendental region “contributes” to knowledge are unifying syntheses 
by which an object can be “meant” as that object and can be grasped 
in its own mode of being according to the noematic features which 
comprise it. 

In his later version of this discovery, Husserl sees that the very 
structure of the life-world, including its intersubjective aspect, is pre¬ 
given in the transcendental realm. Transcendental consciousness 
is intersubjective consciousness and this precedes and is the condition 

28. Ideen IT, p. 79. 
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for all objective knowledge and knowledge of reality. To go beyond 
the mere phenomenal level of saying, “X is there for me,” to the 
truth claim, “X is there in reality,” implies that it is there for anyone 
to apprehend. The degree of its reality status is the degree of its 
accessibility to a plurality of apprehensions. The cognizing “I” is, 
therefore, always an intersubjective “I.” 

We must acknowledge at this point that these analyses are tran¬ 
scendental analyses. They represent deepenings and extendings of 
the transcendental region. With the exception of occasional hints 
and side remarks, Husserl does not follow inquiries into the onto¬ 
logical question of the conditions of this “worldly” transcendental 
subjectivity. He speaks of a science or ontology of the life-world.- 9 
He speaks of and even pursues in a brief way “regional ontologies” 
of human spirit, personal body (Leib), and the material thing. 30 
Some of his more specific explorations concern what he calls “formal 
ontology,” the ontology of the objects and regions of logic. 31 Except 
for formal ontology, these investigations are, for the most part, of a 
preliminary nature, making a beginning at setting forth the essences 
and essential structures of these regions. Husserl distinguishes ontol¬ 
ogy and phenomenology by assigning to the former the task of 
describing the essences and contour of a determinate region of being, 
and to the latter the task of probing in the transcendental sphere that 
by which those same essences are constituted. The presupposition 
of this way of relating them is the “worldly” structure of transcen¬ 
dental consciousness. 32 Briefly put, Husserl’s alternative to the 

29. Crisis, sec. 51. 

30. See Ideen III, secs. 1-4 and also sec. 15, and Ideen II for Husserl’s 
attempt to expose the constitution of material nature, animal nature, per¬ 
sonal body, and the realm of psychic processes. 

31. For instance, Erfahrung und Urteil and Format and Transcendental 
Logic. 

32. One of the most explicit passages in Husserl's work which expresses the 
revision of his early bracketing of the world by reintroducing the world into 
transcendental subjectivity is the following: ‘First, it would he better to 
avoid the expressions phenomenological residue and the bracketing of the 
world. They too easily can mean that the world is now excluded from 
phenomenological themes, leaving only "subjective” acts, modes of appear¬ 
ance. etc,, which refer to the world. Rightly understood this is correct. 
But if universal subjectivity is validly dealt with in its full universality and 
as iruly transcendental, then the world itself lies in h in the correlative- 
aspect as lawfully existing, according to everything which it in fact is. Thus, 
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solipsistic formulation of transcendental idealism, his solution to 
problems inherent in Cartesian dualism, is his portrait of the tran¬ 
scendental subject as intrinsically having a world, and along with 
that, having the other ego as well as the sphere of ' one’s own.’ 
While Husserl never paints the whole picture, his total scheme seems 
to be a monadic one, with the structure of the world at large re¬ 
peated in the microcosm of human consciousness. t This is why 
Husserl’s most careful interpreters do not see his phenomenology as 
a mere antithesis to metaphysics or even to the existential philosophy 
of Heidegger. 33 

To summarize, then, Husserl’s language sharply differentiates 
transcendental subjectivity from all other regions including that of 


a universal, transcendental investigation also embraces as its theme the 
world itself, according to its total, true being. Therefore, phenomenological 
investigation includes all sciences of the world; anti indeed, as an eidetic, 
transcendental science, it embraces all a priori ontologies of I he world; and 
as “empirical 1 ’ transcendental science, it includes all fact-sciences of the 
factual world.” Erst? Pfuhmphk Zweiter Teil t p. 432. 

33, Ludwig Landgrebe, one of Husserl’s early assistants, argues 1Ikil the 
analyses in his last period of the loss of the foundation of all contemporary 
life and his proposal that phenomenological philosophy can he an instru¬ 
ment for the renewal of life involves a potential metaphysics. He also 
thinks that Husserl’s deepening of the Kantian problematic to the level of 
intersubjectivity means that the ego discovers its own immanence as open¬ 
being, and open-ness to a transcendence in the sense of absolute being, not 
just ordinary worldly being. “Phanomenologische Bewusstseinsanalyse und 
Metaphysik,” in Der Weg der Phdnomenoiogie (Giitersloh: Gerd Mohn, 

1963) . Merleau-Ponty argues that Husserl linked philosophy and the 
sciences of man (psychology, linguistics, history) in a closer way than 
Heidegger Although Husserl made the distinction between philosophy and 
the sciences as the starting point of phenomenology, he later saw this as a 
problem and saw a hidden connection between the two kinds of research. 
The Primacy of Perception (Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 

1964) , p. 94. Pierre Thevenaz argues that Husserl’s reduction involves a 
rejection of both reality-in-itself and isolated consciousness, bringing into 
contact the “essential intentional contact between consciousness and the 
world.” What Is Phenomenology and Other Essays , ed. James M. Edie, trans. 
Charles Courtney, et al. (Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1962), 
p. 47. Alwin Diemer’s summary of Husserl’s threefold scheme of sciences 
(phenomenology, formal and regional ontologies, and empirical sciences) 
exemplifies the reach of Husserl’s concern toward various dimensions of 
reality and shows that his “philosophy” embraces more than simply the 
philosophy of the transcendental foundations of knowledge. Edmund Hus¬ 
serl: Versuch einer systematischen Darsteliung seiner Phdnomenoiogie 
(Meisenheim: Anton Hain, 1956), pp. 358-59. In addition see Rudolf 
Boehm’s essay, “Husserl’s Concept of the Absolute,” in Elveton, p. 199, and 
also Ricoeur, Husserl , p. 12. 
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the specific “flow of subjective experience” because the synthetic and 
meaning accomplishments of transcendental consciousness precede 
and condition every cognitive act. This is why the transcendental 
cannot be confused with the empirical or psychological. On the 
other hand, the transcendental reflects in the first place the very 
structure of the world in which objects appear. 1 * 4 In its inmost 
structure, it is world-oriented, intersubjective, and even corporeal in 
the sense of personal body. There is a correspondence, therefore, 
between the world and transcendental subjectivity so that in their 
very being they are ordered toward each other. We repeat that 
Husserl does little in setting forth the ontological grounds of this 
correspondence. The program of his published writings was to 
expose the pre-reflective accomplishments of transcendental subjec¬ 
tivity and to show how they found the taken-for-granted life-world 
which in turn “founds” the worlds of the sciences. We might say 
that Husserl was “on his way” toward the ontological, which is the 
meaning of his remark that now, at the end of his life, he is ready to 
be a true philosopher. 

In the light of Husserl’s doctrine of the worldly and intersubjective 
strata of transcendental subjectivity, we must reappraise the reality¬ 
bracketing language associated with phenomenology. We have 
already indicated how reduction, apodicticity, and presuppositionless- 
ness undergo alteration in his later philosophy. Does Husserl focus 
on “phenomena” as “appearances,” thereby turning away from 
reality? The phenomena yielded by the eidetic reduction are essences 
and essential structures of what shows itself. These can be con¬ 
sciousness-acts like dreaming or suffering pain, or regions of reality 
like nature or man. These essences are neither the reality in all of 
its concrete fullness nor are they mere “appearances” in contrast 

34, To express this summary in terms of Husserl's development, the formal 
delineation of transcendental subjectivity with the accompanying methodo¬ 
logical requirements is Husserl's primary concern from ftieen I through the 
I920\s, The "filling in" of that region with strata that mirror the world, 
plus occasional efforts at formal ontology, is the guiding concern of the 
late philosophy. 

35. The famous Husserl-approved article written by his assistant, Etigen 
I ink, in 1933 clarilies to ihc neo-Kantian critics that ihc "basic question 
phenomenology is in the process of raising" is simply "the origin of the 
world.” Elveion, pp. 97 If. Cf. Elvetou's "Introduction" pp. (0—11 
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to the thing itself. They are features which order and unify the 
entity or region without which the entity can neither be thought nor 
be meant. The phenomena yielded in the transcendental reduction 
are the structures and accomplishments of transcendental intersubjeo 
tivity and, as such, they are neither external facts nor mere appear¬ 
ances, but are features of a distinctive region. 

Is Husserl exclusively concerned with mere “meanings” at the 
expense of existents, subjectivity or immanence at the expense of 
transcendence? This complex question calls for several comments. 
One, the purpose of the whole program is to justify the cognitive 
activities of the natural attitude which takes existents for granted, and 
to do this by uncovering the transcendental accomplishments which 
are presupposed but never examined in the natural attitude itself.™ 
Two, the subjectivity which Husserl uncovers is not the flow of 
actual consciousness but a complex of strata involving other persons 
and worldly structures. Three, Husserl lays out a program of re¬ 
gional ontologies going beyond transcendental subjectivity to regions 
of being. Finally, Husserl’s “discovery” resulted in an unveiling of 
human consciousness as something uniquely individual, temporal, 
and as a perpetual open-ness with an ever-changing horizon of pos¬ 
sibilities. We have here the undeveloped seeds of a philosophical 
anthropology and fundamental ontology anticipating the Daseins- 
analyse of Heidegger. ;i7 

One gets the strongest impression of Husserl’s concern for reality 

36. “How is the naive obviousness of the certainty of the world, the cer¬ 
tainty in which we live -— and, what is more, the certainty of the everyday 
world as well as that of the sophisticated theoretical constructions built 
upon this world — to he made comprehensible?" Crisis, p_ 96. 

37. One of the most insightful descriptions of the way in which Heidegger's 
Being and Time continues Husserl's program is Gadamcr’s "Die phanom- 
enologlsche Bcwcgung," Thilosophischi 1 Rundschau (May 1963). The 
occasion of these remarks is the appearance of a number of works on Hus¬ 
serl including Spiegel berg’s The Phenomenological Movement. The differ¬ 
ences between Husserl and Heidegger have been overdrawn for a number 
of reasons: the usual caricatures of Husserl as a “formalist" and e piste mol- 
ogist, indifferent to reality and being, the inaccessibility of materials which 
would correct this picture, the growing tension between Husserl and Heideg¬ 
ger toward the end of Husserl's life, causing Husserl himself to disassociate 
his work from Being amt Time and Heidegger to work outside of the Hus- 
serlian vocabulary. Thus, Heidegger eschews even the term consciousness, 
as well as constitution and reduction. Intendieren occurs in Heidegger but 
rarely. 
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by recalling that against which Husserl addressed himself, the op¬ 
ponent so to speak. In his attack on psychologism in the Investiga¬ 
tions, on “naturalistic” misinterpretations in the Ideas, and against 
the mathematizing of nature in the Crisis, Husserl is addressing the 
same adversary. It is not science itself but the philosophical attempt 
plus its cultural counterpart to impose the model of empirical and 
mathematical knowledge upon all reality. Husserl’s complaint 
against this naturalizing and mathematizing of man, consciousness, 
and life-world is simply that we have here a mislocation of reality, 
a misidentification of knowledge.* 8 The result is not only a loss 
of the transcendental region and its role, but the loss of its worldly 
correlate; hence, the true nature of being and its regions is obscured. 

4. The “discovery” and other disciplines 

We began with the question of how phenomenology with its so- 
called bracketing of reality could have any significance for a theo¬ 
logical enterprise concerned with the problem of reality. We have 
argued that Husserlian phenomenology not only does not contradict 
a concern for reality, but offers analyses which open up at least 
certain strata of reality, thus, laying the groundwork for other enter¬ 
prises. The traditional way religious disciplines have used phenom¬ 
enology has been to appropriate eidetic reduction (in contrast to the 
transcendental reduction) in order to describe the essential structures 
of religious “phenomena.” We would go beyond this and propose 
that Husserl’s later attempts to “fill in” the worldly and intersubjec- 
tive strata of the transcendental region offers important materials and 
procedures for non-phenomenological disciplines. We recall that 
Husserl’s program is a transcendental one; therefore, it is conducted 
at the level of universality and is concerned with universal structures 
of world as such, personal body as such, etc. The life-world, how¬ 
ever, is always concretely experienced as a determinate world, in¬ 
volving, as Schutz says, “finite provinces of meaning.” In such 
determinate worlds as Western man, urban America, or black reli¬ 
gion, these universally present “accomplishments” of transcendental 
consciousness become the conditions for the particulate pre-reflective 
accomplishments required by that world. Personal body, social 

38. Cf. Whitehead’s description of the fallacy of misplaced concreteness. 
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world, the role of the other, all become determinately transformed in, 
for instance, black religion. A reality-oriented investigation of such 
matters possesses in Husserl’s program a powerful instrument for 
grasping the subject-world correspondence of a determinate region of 
reality. Husserl’s own program, concerned as it is with the problem 
of world and knowledge as such, occurs at the level of universality. 
In other words, it is a philosophical program. But once the struc¬ 
tures of body, consciousness, intersubjectivity, and world are exposed 
to view, they can hardly be ignored by those disciplines studying de¬ 
terminate realities, for in determinateness is disclosed what happens 
to these universalities. The Husserlian program should, therefore, 
be useful for any and all disciplines (history, psychology, aesthetics, 
social sciences, and religion) concerned with the individual and social 
realities of the human being. 
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Chapter 3 

PHENOMENOLOGICAL THEOLOGY AND 
ITS OPERATIVE PRINCIPLES 


Now what makes it difficult for us to take the line of investigation 
is the craving for generality. 

The idea of a general concept being a common property of its 
particular instances connects up with other primitive, too simple, 
ideas of the structure of language. It is comparable to the idea 
that properties are ingredients of the things which have properties; 
e.g., that beauty is an ingredient of all beautiful things as alcohol 
is of beer and wine, and that we, therefore, could have pure 
beauty, unadulterated by anything that is beautiful. 

Ludwig Wittgenstein 1 

A. The Nature and Function of Operative Principles 

Phenomenological theology, the attempt to penetrate and describe 
the pre-reflective matrix of faith’s acts and structures, requires certain 
operative principles. While these principles are not mere idiosyn- 
cracies, they do not exhaust the ways in which phenomenology can 
be appropriated in theology, nor do they exemplify the one and only 
relation between theology and phenomenology. Phenomenology in 
some sense of the term appears to be at work in valid but variant 
ways in the thought of Karl Barth (the phenomenological attitude), 
Paul Tillich, Karl Rahner, and Gerhard Ebeling. 


1. Ludwig Wittgestein, The Blue and Brown Books (New York: Harper 
Torchbooks, 1965), p. 17. 
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1. Phenomenological theology as anti-formalist correction 

The corrective aspect of these operative principles functions to 
expose the formalism which has always plagued Christian theology. 
This must surely sound paradoxical and strange to those who think 
of phenomenology as a structuralism. Some clarifications are, there¬ 
fore, in order. If theology from Schleiermacher to the present is 
marked by any consensus at all, it is in the perpetual attempt of 
theology to overcome its own formalism. Pietism’s reaction against 
Protestant scholastic theology expresses this correction from within 
the Protestant religious community. Kant’s criticism of speculative 
or “physicotheology” continues this correction within the framework 
of philosophical idealism. Schleiermacher’s attempt, caricatured as 
romanticism and subjective theology, to reassign the locus of religious 
acts from the cognitive and moral dimensions of consciousness to 
das Gefiihl or immediate self-consciousness is the most inclusive and 
profound theological anti-formalism to date, beginning a tradition 
which ranges from investigations of a religious a priori to Christian 
existence, and which includes such diverse groups as the Ritschlian 
school, the new hermeneutic, and Wittgensteinian fideism.- Almost 

2. “Wittgensteinian fideism,” a phrase coined by Kai Nielsen, may be the 
best way to describe this position. Nielsen used the phrase to call attention 
to a common Wittgensteinjan interpretation of religion in such people as 
Peter Winch, Norman Malcolm, G. E. Hughes, and Robert Coburn. That 
interpretation is “that religion is a unique and very ancient form of life 
with its own distinctive criteria.” See Kai Nielsen, “Wittgensteinian 
Fideism,” Philosophy, 42 (July 1967). Nielsen accuses the fideists of so 
formulating the distinctiveness of religious reality, rationality, and coher¬ 
ence that it has no carry-over at all into more universal usages of these 
terms. This article called forth a response by W. D. Hudson, “On Two 
Points against Wittgensteinian Fideism,” Philosophy, 43 (July 1968), and 
is continued in a counter-response by Nielsen, “Wittgensteinian Fideism: 
A Reply to Hudson,” Philosophy, 44 (January 1969). If there is a school 
of Wittgenstein fideists, it seems to be divided already into two groupings: 
those mentioned in Nielsen’s original article and Kierkegaardian Wittgens¬ 
teinian fideists. For the latter, see David Burrell, “Religious Life and 
Understanding,” The Review of Metaphysics, 22 (June 1969); Paul 
Holmer, “Wittgenstein and Theology,” in Dallas High, ed., New Essays 
in Religious Language (New York: Oxford University Press, 1969); and 
D. Z. Phillips, The Concept of Piayer (New York: Schocken Books, 1966), 
Death and Immortality (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1970), and Faith 
and Philosophical Inquiry (New York: Schocken Books, 1970). One of 
David Burrell’s statements illustrates why we characterize this position as 
“phenomenal.” “What religion offers to understanding, then, is not pri¬ 
marily data, but rather a new light on oneself as responsive.” Burrell, 
“Religious Life,” p. 698. 
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the whole of modern theology resists accounts of religious knowledge 
which objectify the relation between faith and its “object.” Both the 
apologetic grounding of theology by means of a natural theology 
and the view that revelation resides in a rationally established au¬ 
thority and in a propositional mode exemplify this objectification. 
Consequently, theologies which attempt to order themselves “systemat¬ 
ically” out of Scripture or tradition are very much out of vogue. 
Dialectical theology fought this battle through its attack on proposi¬ 
tional revelation, its stress on encounter and subject-to-subject relation, 
and on dialectical method. Wittgensteinian fideism enters the fray 
not only in its suspicion of metaphysics and rational theology but its 
focus on the ordinary utterances of the man of faith in the concrete 
situation of faith. Existential theology drove a sharp wedge between 
existence where faith resides and reflective and speech acts “about” 
God. 

So vigorous is anti-formalism in modern theology that some theo¬ 
logians are reticent to do technical work since it is unavoidably 
“propositional,” esoteric, and “irrelevant” to the concerns of the 
ordinary man of faith. Although this anti-formalist consensus in 
modern theology represents a certain gain and a genuine insight, it 
is not without its confusions. A certain formalism is inevitable in 
every second-order enterprise simply because of the inescapable and 
unbridgeable difference between concrete occurrences, consciousness- 
acts, processes, decisions, and transcendental structures on the one 
hand, and the linguistic and reflective moves which attend to such 
for the purpose of explication and understanding on the other. In 
this sense, Kierkegaard’s writings are as “formalist” as those of 
Thomas Aquinas. Insofar as the anti-formalist literature gives the 
impression that it can transcend formalism even in this sense, it 
obscures the issue of ways of formalizing the object and improper 
formalizations of the subject.* 

3. Alfred Schutz oilers ihe following suggestive example. Noting that a 
city-dweller and a cartographer experience a city in very different ways, 
he accuses social scientists of being mere “cartographers"’ insofar as they 
are indifferent to ihe elements of the everyday life-world, the “meaning" 
the city has for the city-dweller himself. Collected Papers (The Hague: 
Nijhoff, l%6), II, 66-67. What Schulz is objecting to is the error of 
improper formalizing m which the concrete life-world dimension is lost in 
a plethora of statistics, demographic charts, and population studies. 
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At this point it seems that each anti-formalist theology exemplifies 
not only formalism but even an improper formalization of faith. 
Existential theology’s contribution to anti-formalism is of inestimable 
value. But its attempt to appropriate the categories of Dasein- 
analysis (anxiety, despair, nothingness, inauthenticity) as correlates 
of the symbols of Christian tradition, liturgy, and doctrine turns out 
to be in the end an individualism which largely ignores both process 
and sociality. An individualist structure is imposed upon the situa¬ 
tion of the believer, closing out corporate and intersubjective elements 
in that situation and thereby ending up with a scheme imposed on 
and not extracted from the situation. Wittgensteinian fideism cer¬ 
tainly renders a service in its attempt to locate religious speaking in 
its everyday situation. However, the everyday situation (attending 
church, taking communion, praying) is part of but does not exhaust 
the situation of the believer. The everyday situation occurs within 
a social form involving institutional and pre-institutional corporate 
structures as well as a believing consciousness shaped in this matrix. 
Tf these dimensions are dismissed as unempirical, meaningless, or 
inaccessible, then even Wittgensteinian fideism is imposing upon the 
situation a model of the human being which suggests behavioristic 
restrictions. Here, too, a scheme formalizes the situation by exclud¬ 
ing most of its strata. 

Let me repeat that phenomenological theology stands in the line 
of these anti-formalist corrections. Like them, it may be susceptible 
to improper formalization. However, its overarching purpose, which 
the operative principles are designed to serve, is to locate and set 
forth the founding apprehensions of religious faith in the setting 
distinctive of that faith and with attention to the various strata of 
that setting. For this reason, phenomenological theology cannot be 
simply fundamental theology, existence theology, or linguistic theol¬ 
ogy. Faith does not occur simply in some individual consciousness 
but, as in human beings in general, occupies its own “world.” Un¬ 
covering this world and its strata is the undertaking to which the 
operative principles are guidelines. 

2. The priority of the theological given 

The present project is a theological one. We do not propose to 
carry it out at the expense of theology, diluting theological content 
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by synthesizing it with another content, or working at a natural 
theology as a way into theology. For this project the theological 
object and content is there from the beginning. Hence, the opera¬ 
tive principles are not foundations on which we build theological 
content or theses from which it is deduced. They are instruments 
for the uncovering that content or categories and insights which the 
procedure of uncovering presupposes. 

The theological given is simply that which is present constitutively 
making this historical faith what it is. The theological given precedes 
doctrines and even confessions since these are attempts to bring to 
expression in a specific time and place the theological given. The 
doctrine of salvation is not the theological given but salvation is. 
The doctrine of Jesus Christ is not constitutive of the theological 
given but Jesus Christ is. 4 Phenomenological theology is, therefore, 
not a contrast term to “Christological” theology if this means that 
the former “begins” with phenomenology while the latter “begins” 
with Jesus Christ. “Jesus Christ,” “Word of God,” or “Church” 
are as points of departures not so much problematic as ambiguous. 
Do we mean by these terms the doctrines about such in the church 
tradition? Do we mean by Jesus Christ the one testified to in 
Scripture or in the church tradition? Scripture and church tradition 
are themselves not unambiguous since they involve particular his¬ 
torical and possibly arbitrary ways of understanding what Scripture 
is and how it functions as the witness to Jesus Christ. If this is the 
case, what appears to be a “Christological” point of departure be¬ 
comes a doctrinal one. The presence of Jesus Christ is identified 
with a certain tradition’s provisional and possibly erroneous inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture and its mediations. The alternative to such a 
procedure is an attempt (which may, of course, be unsuccessful) to 
attend to Jesus Christ in his actual mode of givenness. This is why, 
as we argued in Chapter 1, phenomenological theology must precede 
theological criteriology. This is not because “phenomenology” pre¬ 
cedes such, but because the question of the mode of givenness of 

4. Because this investigation addresses the situation of a specific historical 
faith, its given must involve the one whose presence founds and unifies that 
faith. However, the principle of the priority of the theological given and 
the method which reflects it are not limited to the Christian religion but 
find expression in other historical faiths such as Islam and Buddism. 
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the object is that which should found decisions about authorities and 
norms, not vice versa. 

To say that the theological given has priority means first of all 
that the mode of givenness in the situation of given ness is prior to 
second-order interpretations which come and go in the course of the 
history of the community of faith. Secondly, it means that theology’s 
object precedes and controls theology’s method of clarifying its own 
given. And with this arises the central problem involved in a pro¬ 
posal that theology make use of phenomenological resources. In 
the light of the priority of the theological given, we must derive theo¬ 
logical method from its object. If this is our procedure, will not 
“phenomenological” method always be a foreign intruder threatening 
to disrupt or distort the object? So must the problem be formulated 
by theology insofar as it would preserve the priority of its own given. 

But the problem can also be formulated from the phenomeno¬ 
logical side. Husserlian phenomenology or transcendental analysis 
is directed to that which is universally accessible and universally 
valid. How can such a program be applied to the object or region 
of a historical faith which (1) involves a specific shaping of con¬ 
sciousness, (2) is a primarily corporate mode of existence, (3) has 
a verification which is not a universal possibility but is conditioned 
on participation in this corporate mode of existence, and (4) has a 
content which has in its very core mystery and transcendence? These 
features are simply there in theology’s pre-given object. They cannot 
be ignored or transformed, and the phenomenological attitude would 
distort its own goals if it did so. We are left then with this problem. 
How can the methods and instruments of the Husserlian program, 
oriented as they are toward universality, be applied to a historical, 
determinate subject matter? It is this problem to which the follow¬ 
ing operative principles pertain. 

What do we mean by operative principles? The expression comes 
from Eugen Fink who distinguishes between concepts which express 
the explicit and extensive investigations of a philosopher (concepts 
themcitiques )—such as ousia in Aristotle, the absolute idea in Hegel, 
or transcendental subjectivity in Husserl—and functional or instru¬ 
mental concepts (concepts operatoires) which serve to mediate un¬ 
derstanding and give expression to the elusive situation of human life 
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and finitude. Examples might be participation in Plato, positivity 
in Schleiermacher, and reduction and constitution in Husserl. 5 6 * * * * 
Operative concepts tend to resist explicit and unambiguous analysis 
although they help uncover other themes and entities. They are not 
discrete entities easily susceptible to definition. They appear to be 
both obvious and at the same time elusive, and their clarity is in 
proportion to the success with which one uses them to enlighten 
something else. They are not arbitrarily or pragmatically fabricated; 
hence, they are not mere tools. Our present project makes use of 
three kinds of operative principles. The first, the principle of posi¬ 
tivity, is ontological in import. The second, apprehensions, realities, 
and meant-objects are inclusive terms whose meaning and clarity is 
revealed in a particular “apprehension 1 ' of “reality 11 rather than in 
second order discussions of these terms as such. The third, “theo¬ 
logical reflection,” stands for the procedure in which these terms 
and principles operate. 

B. The Principle of Positivity 

The first operative principle is the very cornerstone of this project 
because it guarantees the integrity of both the determinate (the theo¬ 
logical given) and phenomenological method and at the same time 
brings them together. This principle, however, does not itself 
originate in phenomenological philosophy. Pascal anticipates it in 
his distinction between the God of the philosophers and the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, a distinction which is not between 
the false and the true but between a universal, speculatively appre¬ 
hended entity and the God of a determinate religious faith. While 
Schleiermacher does not explicate it thematically, it forms the very 
structure of his work. 0 Several contemporary philosophers of re¬ 
ligion who work within the phenomenological movement have as¬ 
serted this principle. Theobald Sliss argues that Husserl himself 

5. Eugen Fink, “Les concepts operatoires dans la phenomenologie de 
Husserl,” in Husserl: Cahiers de Rayaunumt HI, ed. M. A. Bera (Paris: 
Les Editions de Minuit, 1959), pp. 214-30. 

6. Sec especially “The Religions,” the fifth address of On Religion: Ad¬ 

dresses in Response to Its Cultured Critics, trans. Terrence Tice (Richmond: 

John Knox Press, 1969). We also have in mind SchleiermacheTs lifetime 

propensity to permit the universal structures of religiousness to undergo 

transformation under the conditions of a particular faith whose Wesen or 

essence is not translatable without alteration into such general structures. 
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observed it in his treatments of Christianity.' Henri Dumery, the 
Roman Catholic philosopher-theologian, calls attention explicitly to 
the principle. He names Hegel the tl first philosopher of Christian 
positivity” in the sense of religions institution, and he finds in recent 
phenomenological philosophy an attempt to “determine the pos¬ 
sibility, the validity of the conditions of the religious act” without 
reducing the act to these conditions or dissolving il into its theoretical 
exposition.* 

The presence or absence of this principle affects all theological 
work even though the principle itself rarely comes to even indirect 
expression. Although positivity is an ontological principle, aware¬ 
ness of it usually occurs in connection with the problem of inter¬ 
pretation or hermeneutic. We shall try to bring this awareness to 
light by focusing on two hermeneutic procedures which ignore the 
principle. A provincial hermeneutic attempts to understand a his¬ 
torical faith from the standpoint of one of its specific historical forms; 
for instance, the specific piety of a denomination in a decade of 
American history. In provincial hermeneutics the essential features 
and “truth” of the historical faith are identified with one of its specific 
historical expressions. They are not related, except by way of op¬ 
position, to other historical forms of that faith, or to other religious 
faiths, or to universal features of man and his world. At the other 
extreme generic hermeneutics attends to universal structures such as 
the fundamental ontology of the human being or a general metaphys¬ 
ical scheme, and sees a specific historical faith as the exemplification 
of these generic (genus-related) structures and as translatable into 
them. Even when the focus is on a “religion” the procedure is the 
same if it translates the historically determinate (Jesus Christ, ecclesia, 
justification) into the general or analogous counterparts in all re¬ 
ligions (founding figure, the dying-rising god, religious cultus, salva- 

7, The only demand which Husserl makes is, as he occasionally expresses 
ii, that Christianity possesses for him distinctive, genuine themes, that it 
therefore would have its law in itself, and in its own si rue Lures and essential 
forms. This yields for theology the task of making clear those motifs, 
structures, and essential forms and of formulating Christian doctrine with 
regard to them." Phauomenologische rheologic/' in Neue Zeitschrift jiir 
sysfetnuthche Theotogie t Bande 5-6 ( 1963- 64), pp. 38-39. 

8. Henri Dumery, Phenomcnologie et Religion . structures cie I'lnstitution 
chretienne (Paris: P.U.F., 1962), p. 97. 
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tion). Generic hermeneutics “understands ’ 1 a determinate historical 
faith in the light of phenomena, categories, and terms which are 
induced from an assortment of faiths, philosophical anthropology, 
or metaphysics. Provincial hermeneutics “understands” by simply 
excluding, or attempting to, phenomena which are more universal 
than the specific cultus in question, thereby, severing it from the 
human being, society, world, and being. Provincial hermeneutics 
violates the essence of a historical faith by narrowing it to the con¬ 
tingencies of one of its historical periods and expressions. Generic 
hermeneutics violates that essence by expanding it to the universal. 
Generic hermeneutics may be rooted in what Wittgenstein called 
the “craving for generality. 

We have to do in these examples with an ontological principle 
because the issue is that of the relation between universal and deter¬ 
minate strata of being and the effect of these strata on essences or 
essential structures. We are not at this point talking about “essential 
structures” as merely the products of analysis as if these were mere 
abstracted ideas correlative to intellection alone and reality were the 
concrete entity or process. Rather, these essential structures are 
structures of regions of being. They are in other words features of 
the human being, of history, and nature. Reality, however, is 
neither simply the concrete existent nor the structures of various 
regions. Or to put it differently, one has not described a human 
being in his “reality” if he limits himself to the actual existing process 
and entity in a moment of time or to the generic features of humanity. 
Reality cannot dispense with the actual nor is it reducible to such. 

Our problem, however, is the problem of the relation between 
universal or regional structures and actuality. To express it differ¬ 
ently, what happens to universal structures under the conditions of 
existence and actuality? They do not disappear. A human being 
cannot “be” without the constituents of body, consciousness, sociality, 
and the like. Instead these structures undergo transformation. This 
has a temporal dimension in that they are constantly changing. But 
it is also true hierarchically and structurally. A situation viewed 

9. Wittgenstein, Blue and Brown Books, p. 17. I am grateful to Phillip 
Halite who cited this passage in Wittgenstein in a paper read on the 
philosophy of evil, 
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statically involves multiple levels of determinacy or positivity. West¬ 
ern man is more determinate than simply human being. American 
is more determinate than Western man. Black American is more 
determinate yet. At more restricted levels, we have urban black 
youth in a specific city, and finally the individual himself. The 
individual is, of course, an unrepeatable and unique being, but his 
uniqueness occurs finally in the way these levels of determinacy are 
taken up and filtered through his decision-making, plus of course 
countless other organic, historical, and psychological factors not 
mentioned here. All of these strata are themselves in process, which 
feature we need not elaborate at this point. What becomes evident 
from these changes which determinacy effects is that each general 
stratum undergoes transformation when it is incorporated into the 
strata more determinate than itself . This, in brief, is the principle 
of positivity. To illustrate, being an American is transformed in the 
determinacy of being a black American. Being a black American 
undergoes transformation in the determinate situation of urban black 
youth. What we have before us is a hierarchy of forms which range 
from the most general (those which characterize being as such) to 
the most restricted. The more general forms are transformed by 
the more restricted forms. 

In seme philosophies of forms, the impression is given that reality 
is a concrete entity which retains a number of forms in the sense of 
enduring meanings abstractable from the entity and which offer 
themselves so to speak to other concrete entities. In this view an 
entity can simultaneously “participate” in a variety of types of forms, 
but the forms themselves are unaffected by the participation. Forms 
then are simply self-identical and are unaffected by determinacy. 
For instance, in the Sophist Plato sets forth angling as an acquisitive 
art (techne) of a coercive nature which engages in the hunting of a 
certain kind of water animal by a certain method. The analysis roots 
the specific activity in ever more general classes. According to the 
principle of positivity the coerciveness is itself of a different nature 
because it is hunting than it would be if it were (to use Plato's 
alternative) fighting. Certain features of coercion are carried from 
the one to the other, but they are altered by the determinate situation. 
Coercion itself means something different in war and in hunting, 
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and therefore it is not a self-identical form which then gets attached 
to an existent. This principle finds contemporary illustration in the 
treatment of existence in Kierkegaard or Marcel, temporality in Hei¬ 
degger, and spatiality in Merleau-Ponty. Hence, human beings are 
not “spatial,” “temporal,” or “existing” in identical ways with other 
levels of being. It is characteristic of more narrow types of em¬ 
piricism to ignore this, thereby sharing with idealism the repudiation 
of the principle of positivity. 

This ontological principle pervades every stratum or region of 
actuality. Historical faiths exemplify it as well as cultures, govern¬ 
ments, institutions of leisure, and all the rest. It is apparent that 
both provincial and generic hermeneutics violate the principle: pro¬ 
vincial hermeneutics because it does not see itself as reflecting or 
participating in structures more universal than its own actuality; 
generic hermeneutics because it presupposes that more universal 
strata simply reappear unchanged in more determinate levels. To 
illustrate, the resurrection of Jesus is another case of a “rising god.” 
Christian freedom is simply this religion's pictorial or symbolic ex¬ 
pression for authentic existence. 1 " According to the principle of 
positivity, the specific images and realities of the historical faith are 
not unrelated to the universal human structures which Whiteheadian 
metaphysics or Heideggerian hermeneutics might disclose, but these 
universal structures actually undergo modification in the determinate 
situation of a historical faith. This is why the “correlation” of the 
symbols of a religious faith to general ontological structures is not 
an unambiguous procedure. If the correlation is carried out by 
suspending the principle of positivity, it means the attempt to dis¬ 
close the general ontological structures hiding unchanged in the sym¬ 
bol. This appears to be what is happening in the naive correlativism 

10. Although most contemporary theologies arc uni led in attempting to 
correct formalism by recourse to what is concrete, contemporary, or 
existent ink their commitment to the principle of positivity is an ambivalent 
one. Existential theology is tempted to see existence reappearing as 
"Christian existence” relatively unaltered. Existence, derived generally and 
ontologically, becomes simply the "meaning" of determinate images of sin 
and salvation. Religions language reappears simply as language genetically 
described and according lo models of language as such: hence the situation 
of faith and faith-community does not really modify the language, but 
simply "uses" it as its own ceremonial or prescriptive game, or as a Word 
unveiling being. 
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of relevance theologies. Within the principle of positivity, correlation 
means locating the way in which a universal ontological structure 
has in fact undergone modification in the situation of the historical 
faith and the imagery which expresses it. 

I. Phenomenology and the principle of positivity 

Granting that the principle of positivity is not an original con¬ 
tribution of phenomenological philosophy, what is the relation be¬ 
tween Husserlian phenomenology and this principle? We should 
first observe that any philosophy, phenomenology included, can be 
used in such a way that the principle is violated. For instance, 
phenomenological method can be employed for the purpose of philo¬ 
sophical anthropology which then is correlated with the symbols or 
a historical faith in the framework of generic hermeneutics. Yet 
Husserlian phenomenology seems to provide new ways of explora¬ 
tion within the principle of positivity. Although Husserl’s own pro¬ 
gram is directed toward the universal (the transcendental foundations 
of truth and knowledge as such), one of his key categories in his 
investigations of transcendental intersubjectivity is personal body 
(Leib) distinguished from objective body (Korper). Body thus re¬ 
appears in the determinate region of human being in a transformed 
and distinctive way. This line of thought permits more specific 
determinations of body such as male and female body, body in a 
bachelor-oriented or Playboy culture, or body in Protestant sect- 
groups. The principle of positivity is not a Husserlian discovery, 
but intentional analysis does offer a new way of being sensitive to 
the transformation of general structures in determinate situations. 

Husserl in fact anticipates such a step in his occasional hints con¬ 
cerning the possibility of investigations of the determinate. In one 
passage he acknowledges that the residuum of a phenomenological 
reduction carried out toward a particular object, a specific house for 
instance, is the noema not of house in general but of this particular 
house. 11 In other words particularities themselves can be subject to 
phenomenological investigation. In many passages Husserl speaks 
of “regional eidetics” and regional ontologies which investigate the 

II. The Idea of Phenomenology, trans. William Alston and George 
Nakhnikian (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1964), p. 57. 
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essences and structure of a determinate region of objects. 1 - The 
most important “hint” is found in Husserl’s category of a particular 
human surrounding-world (Umwelt) which, because of its deter- 
minacy, is not universally accessible. 1;1 In other words, the home- 
world is a determinate world and offers itself as an object to be 
known in a different mode from an alien-world. 

2. Theology and the principle of positivity 

Since faith has a determinate object and a determinate matrix, the 
principle of positivity is indispensable to theology. However, human 
reflection, driven as it is by the fears and malice which characterize 
historical existence, constantly fluctuates between provincial and 
generic interpretations. These interpretations are rooted in the 
human drive to self-securing because both are ways of dehistoricizing 
human being. Accordingly, the principle of positivity is not an 
automatic possession of theology but must be continually regained. 
To this extent, it is as much a goal as a feature of theological reflec¬ 
tion. 

Prior to our actual investigation, we cannot display the results 
procured by a reflection operating with this principle. We can point 
out certain features of the theological given to which phenomeno¬ 
logical theology must adapt if it retains the principle. A merely 
external and superficial adaptation would give Christian truths or 
doctrines an unapproachable status. To so locate “Christian truths” 
involves also grasping their mode of presence and the meaning of 
their “truth,” and this presupposes the very things phenomenological 
theology would investigate. If we begin with Jesus Christ but refuse 

12. Cf. Ideas, sec. 9, sec. 59, plus much of the inquiry in Ideen II and III. 

13. Meditations, sec. 58, p. 133. In this passage Husserl argues that 
phenomena such as personal body are universally accessible, but then 
observes that, in the cultural world, a specific surrounding-world is relative 
to the undstandings of the participants. Its distinctive reality is not present 
to general experience or distributed universally. “Each man understands 
first of all, in respect of a core and as having its unrevealed horizon, his 
concrete surrounding-world or his culture; and he does so precisely as a 
man who belongs to the community fashioning it historically. A deeper 
understanding, one that opens up the horizon of the past (which is co¬ 
determinate for an understanding of the present itself), is essentially 
possible to all members of that community, with a certain originality 
possible to them alone/and barred to anyone from another community who 
enters into relation with theirs.” 
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to acknowledge his distinctive mode of presence, we are not actually 
beginning with Jesus Christ, that is, with the theological given in its 
givenness. Ultimately, the distinctive mode of givenness is founded 
in the nature of the object itself. The “object” present and given to 
the community of faith is not a single entity such as “God” or man. 
It is a multidimensional object presented in and through a variety of 
human acts which reflect corporate, liturgical, existential, and even 
transcendental structures and which find expression in a constellation 
of images which bear on various kinds of realities. Because this 
multidimensional object is what it is, pertaining to the sacred and to 
man alienated from himself, its mode of presence involves mystery, 
human existence, and human self-alienation. The theological given 
presents us with something through which our very being has already 
been modified, and this modification permeates and guides all of our 
attempts to apprehend, reflect on, or investigate that given. Because 
our historical existence is marked by a kind of rift, a structural flaw, 
we apprehend the sacred and ourselves in and through this rift. Be¬ 
cause the theological given concerns a built-in directedness to tran¬ 
scend this rift, as well as salvific events and processes pertaining to 
this transcending, its mode of presence to us finds expression in 
relations, testimonies, and imageries which occur at the pre-reflective 
level of existence. Because the sacred touches and unifies all the 
imagery of the theological given, a dimension of mystery is present 
which is constitutive and unremovable. 

We do not want our emphasis on the pre-reflective nature of the 
mode of presence of the theological given to be taken as an obscu¬ 
rantism or an esoteric fideism which eschews all analysis and reflec¬ 
tion as a pseudo-intellectual alteration of the faith of the “ordinary 
man of faith.” We have seen enough of this pietism masked in the 
sophistications of contemporary existential and linguistic theologies. 
The point is that the principle of positivity requires an adaptation of 
phenomenological method to the specific modes of givenness of the 
historical faith with which we are concerned. Furthermore, these 
interrelated features of mystery, alienation, and existence are them¬ 
selves not identical with some general version of the phenomena but 
pertain to the concrete reality of this historical faith. 
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C. “Apprehensions” and “Realities” 

The two operative concepts, apprehensions and realities, play an 
important role in the way the problem and proposal of this essay 
are formulated. Chapter 1 posed the following problem: In the 
network of symbols, acts, social structures, and experiences of this 
historical faith, are there any apprehensions of any realities? But 
what are apprehensions and realities? As operative concepts they 
resist thematic clarification and explicit definition. These terms or 
concepts are as old as philosophy itself and occur frequently in 
metaphysical schemes from Plato to Whitehead. A complex vocab¬ 
ulary of apprehension and reality is employed by Husserl in his 
program of transcendental exploration. 14 For this reason our usage 
of the terms will depart somewhat from that of Husserl. 

1. Apprehensions 

In the term apprehension we are searching for an inclusive and 
ontclogically neutral expression which avoids association with a par¬ 
ticular kind of object or entity and therefore avoids being reduced 
to a specific type of apprehending such as sense perception or imag¬ 
ination. Its very flexibility and adaptability make it constitutively 
elusive. Described in a general way, an apprehension is an act 
which grasps realities directly or immediately. We could, therefore, 
speak of apprehensions as intuitions except for the unfortunate con¬ 
notations the term intuition has in English. To many intuition means 
a kind of whim, a spontaneous feeling which dispenses with evidence 


14. Husserl expresses the concept of "immediate apprehension" in the 
following verbs an d substantives: schatten, ansdwtten, erschauen, erf asset}, 
aufftmeu, originar gcbender A nschtuntngen, originar Evident, tmmitteihare 
Sehan, Intuition, Wesettschau. He contrasts these immediate apprehensions 
with the second-order acts of Darstellung, Gegenwdrtigung, and Reflektion. 
The usual function of this vocabulary is to display the act which grasps 
transcendental subjectivity. However, Husserl does not limit the vocabulary 
to the transcendental region, but also uses it to describe the grasping of 
any entity, mathematical or otherwise, which is present in such a way 
that one must base judgments about it simply on "seeing" it. A few of 
Husserl’s most important passages on immediate apprehensions are the 
following: Ideas, sec. 19 and secs. 136-45; Meditations, sec. 24; Format 
and Transcendental Logic, chap. 4; Crisis, sec. 34; Erf ah rung und Urte'U, 
pp. 17-18. See also Maurice Natanson's essay, “Phenomenology: A 
Viewing,” in his Literature, Philosophy, and the Social Sciences (The 
Hague: Nijhoff, 1962). 
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and which is at the mercy of one’s own subjectivity. Apprehension, 
as used here, means an act in which evidence occurs in its most 
individual and basal form. This is the most distinctive trait of 
apprehensions. Because the object is given immediately, an appre¬ 
hension cannot be corrected by searching for the way the object is 
really given. Apprehensions do not of course provide the total 
object, and in this sense investigations can continue concerning the 
nature, essence, relationality, and development of the object in ques¬ 
tion. 

We must clarify that there is a certain ideality about apprehensions 
which differentiates them from the actual apprehendings of everyday 
life which only approximate genuine apprehensions. For instance, I 
may apprehend a certain object which I see at a distance as an 
existing house. The object may turn out to be an existing thing 
but not a house, or it may be a mirage-type house without existence. 
Or again, I may remember that I received a certain grade on a 
fifth-grade history test, when in fact I have synthesized this incident 
with a subsequent one and have mislocated the test. The mark of 
a genuine apprehension is its unsusceptibility to continuing confirma¬ 
tions or disconfirmations. The house seen at a distance calls for 
more confirmation. On the other hand, if I visit the house, explore 
it, purchase it, and reside in it, there comes a time in this continued 
exposure to the object that future exposures add nothing as far as 
evidence for houseness or existing house is concerned. A genuine 
apprehension is present to the degree that attempts at confirming the 
judgments in which the apprehension is expressed only repeat but 
add nothing to former confirmations. In the case of spatial entities 
the confirmations occur in relation to the complexity and accessibil¬ 
ity of the entity. But with a priori entities such as essences or con¬ 
sciousness-acts, the confirmation is simultaneous with the apprehen¬ 
sion. For instance, once one “sees” that his own consciousness is so 
structured that former acts, experiences, emotions, and the like 
persist into the present and are co-present in perception, he does 
not continue to confirm this in a series of investigations. Further¬ 
more, in “seeing” this, we are not apprehending an “apparent” entity 
behind which, if we properly conduct our investigation, we may 
obtain to the “real” entity. A genuine apprehension is not confirmed 
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because it itself is that consciousness-act in which confirming evi¬ 
dence is grasped as evidence. 

Having set forth the fundamental feature of apprehensions, we 
shall now attempt a closer delineation. First, since apprehensions 
are immediate, they are to be distinguished from various cognitive 
activities which are not; arguing, calculating, inferring, concluding, 
re-presenting, reflecting, etc. This is a rather commonplace dis¬ 
tinction between the direct apprehending of entities and the sophis¬ 
ticated apparatus of explanation which is constructed on it. 16 The 
relation between the immediate apprehension and scientific or re¬ 
flective knowledge is that the latter requires the former for validity. 
Without immediate apprehensions second-order empirical, historical, 
or philosophical investigations would have no subject matter. Fur¬ 
thermore, genuine apprehensions ground the “knowing” of the prac¬ 
tical life and guide its activities. These everyday world apprehen¬ 
sions are neither hypotheses nor wagers. When the housewife cooks 
a meal, she is neither hypothesizing nor wagering about the existence 
of her stove or the heat of the fire. 

Second, since apprehensions are apprehensions of various contents 
or entities, they vary in type as the entities and contents vary. Differ¬ 
ent sorts of consciousness-acts are involved in the apprehensions of 
physical entities, relationships between such, logical relationships, the 
moods and predispositions of another person, one’s own bias, and 
the nuances and tones of language. 

Third, because an apprehension is an apprehension of, an act 
directed toward some entity or content, it involves a singling out 
of that entity (or process, object, relationship). This differentiating 

15. C. I. Lewis distinguishes between “apprehension of the familiar” and 
philosophical conceptualization of such apprehensions. Mind and the 
World Order (New York: Dover Publications, Inc,, 1956), pp. 1-7. Paul 
Rieoeur's distinction between understanding and explanation {Freedom 
and Nature: The Voluntary and the Involuntary [Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press, 1966], pp. 222 ff.) resembles a similar distinction Max 
Weber makes between direct observational understanding ( aktuelies 
Versiehen) and explanatory understanding ( erkicirendes Verstehen ). The 
Theory of Social and Economic Organization (New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1964), pp. 94 IT. Whitehead's wider definition of perception, 
“non-sensuous perception." resembles what we are calling apprehension 
distinguished from explanation. See Adventures of Ideas (London: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1935), p. 231. 
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or focusing need not be highly deliberate. Most apprehensions, serv¬ 
ing as they do the more deliberate purposes of everyday life, are in 
fact unconscious or, better, pre-conscious focusings. 10 The house¬ 
wife does not “make a decision to apprehend” the water boiling on 
the stove. On the other hand, reflection and deliberation can also 
lead to new apprehensions. For instance, when a married couple 
deliberately attempts to arrest something which is disrupting their 
relationship, they may come to “see” certain patterns of their life¬ 
style of which they hitherto had not been aware. 

2. Realities 

Apprehensions resist definition because they come to life at the 
concrete level of the specific entity grasped. Realities resist defini¬ 
tion for the same reason. Like apprehensions the term reality is 
general and unfocused and comes to life at the level of the specific. 
Since realities are correlates of apprehensions, they are subject to 
similar formal characteristics. Realities occur in the mode of differ¬ 
entiation; they stand out and exhibit themselves in the mode appro¬ 
priate to their kind. 

But what counts as a .reality? Are phenomena, appearances, and 
consciousness-acts realities? They are in some sense apprehended. 
This poses the difficult problem of the relation between the noema, 
the meant or intended meaning and content of an entity which is 
present in the apprehension, and the reality status of that entity. We 
distinguished previously between psychological apprehensions which 
may or may not be reality-directed and genuine apprehensions which 
are so directed. Both kinds of apprehensions have at least an inten¬ 
tional content. Even a mirage house has the noema, the meant- 
object, house. However, unless we simply define reality as whatever 
a consciousness-act intends, the noema must be distinguished from 
reality. The problem is further complicated by the fact that the 
essence or essential structure of an entity may not be grasped in a 
given psychological apprehension, and therefore we must distinguish 
the noema, the meant content, from the essence or essential structure. 
Here an example is called for. My own consciousness, or at least 
a portion of it, is in some sense present to me in an apprehension. 

16. See p. 94, n. 11, on the term pre-conscious . 
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Insofar as this is the case, I necessarily intend a certain noema or 
meant-content when I grasp or make judgments about my own con¬ 
sciousness. I intend the consciousness of the sphere of “my own,” 
not the other’s consciousness. I intend something in which my own 
past perdures as memory and is a present factor in my responses. 
All this can be the case and is the case in self-awareness without my 
apprehending the distinguishing trait of consciousness itself. If in¬ 
tentionally is the essence of consciousness, it is quite possible to be 
aware of consciousness and, with that, a certain noematic content 
without that particular insight into essence. In other words, essence- 
apprehension ( Wesenschau ) is not a necessary concomitant of 
noematic intending. 

These distinctions offer us a provisional and quite formal way of 
filling in the term reality. A reality is an entity which has a certain 
(noematic) content, a certain unification and differentiation (essence), 
and which occurs in a certain mode of existence. We say mode 
of existence rather than existence to call attention to the many and 
varied forms of existence reality can take. We are not suggesting 
that realities are necessarily space-time entities or transcendent en¬ 
tities or even independent entities. According to this usage of the 
term, the following would all qualify as realities: the human body; 
acts, emotions, structures and processes of consciousness; regions 
such as nature or animal life; corporate entities such as nations and 
tribes; and the structures of dependence between individuals and col¬ 
lectivities. Naturally, these entities have conditions for their existence 
in complex matrices more inclusive than themselves; hence, appre¬ 
hending them involves focusing, an abstracting process which seems 
to lift them out of their matrix. But they do have noematic content, 
essential structure, and a differentiated mode of existence. It makes 
little sense to say that the above sorts of things have no existence at 
all, although the greatly impoverished reality-sense of a technological 
civilization is constantly tempted so to judge them. 

When we say that human beings apprehend realities, what do we 
mean? We mean that an entity which has a noematic content, 
essential structure, and exists in a certain mode of existence is im¬ 
mediately present to consciousness. A genuine apprehension of a 
house qua reality grasps the noematic content (including its function 
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as a dwelling) plus the mode of existence proper to a house. What 
cannot be done is to transfer that particular mode of existence to 
other types of reality such as consciousness or social structures as 
the criterion of their reality: an act so arbitrary as to resemble 
superstition. 17 

D. The Reflective Method of Phenomenological 
Theology 

Finally, we take up operative concepts which guide the reflective 
procedures which we shall be following. As operative concepts they 
too are difficult to explore thematically, and the nature of these pro¬ 
cedures will only be clarified in their employment. We shall char¬ 
acterize these procedures with the aid of two of Husserl’s methodo¬ 
logical concepts, one (epoche) which occurs throughout his writings 
and the second (questioning-back) which occurs mostly in the late 
philosophy. Husserl refined these procedures for his own transcen¬ 
dental investigations, but in appropriating them for phenomenological 
theology we shall alter them somewhat for our own purposes. So 
far we have said in this chapter that the principle of positivity 
requires the investigation of the theological given to adapt itself to 
that given, and that the theological given appears to be rooted in 
apprehensions of realities which occur in the community of faith. 
We now ask about the procedure by which phenomenological theol¬ 
ogy explores this determinacy or positivity of this historical faith. 

1 .The theological epoche 

The method of phenomenological theology is primarily reflective. 
This reflection is not so much a “thinking about” an explicitly given 
totality as it is an attempt to penetrate and open up matters which 
are present but hidden. Theological reflection is a continuing and 
at best partially successful enterprise, a reflection in process. The 
reflection is not without its challenges and obstacles. Since its goal 

17. It should be clear that this discussion of realities does not involve the 
classic metaphysical problem of what is ultimately real, what is the res 
vera. Monads, atoms, material particles, and actual entities have all been 
candidate answers lo that problem. Realities in my visage refer not to the 
ultimate eonstiluenis of the cosmos, but to anything and everything which 
has the status of being over against us, and has the capacity to evoke from 
us an acknowledgment of that status. 
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is the situation of faith, the components and structures which make 
possible the reality-apprehensions of faith, it will be easily turned 
aside if it simply appeals to the authorities of the church tradition. 
The meaning and function of the authorities themselves are rooted 
in this reality-apprehending situation. Instead of the authorities 
being the key to the situation of reality-apprehension, it is the other 
way around. Because theological reflection can be disrupted in its 
initial efforts, the procedure calls for a negative moment resembling 
what Husserl called the epoche. We call it negative not in the sense 
of denial or repudiation but in the sense of suspending, putting into 
brackets, or temporarily not taking into consideration. 

We must suspend two sorts of commitments or belief-systems in 
this initial moment of theological reflection. The first is the belief¬ 
ful or theological commitment to the church tradition, especially as 
it presupposes its own authorities such as Scripture or confessions. 
Two questions may help clarify this epoche. Does it contradict the 
principle of positivity? Is it a psychological impossibility? In 
regard to the first, we recall that the goal of the inquiry is to expose 
the structure of the situation of faith’s apprehensions as the structure 
pertains to the concrete or determinate religious community. This 
structure, however, will not come into view if we substitute the 
appeals (Scripture citations, etc.) which occur in the everyday ac¬ 
tivities of that community for an inquiry into the matrix of such 
appeals and activities. In regard to the second question, we clarify 
that the epoche does not entail the concrete erasing of one’s tradition 
from memory. It simply means an investigation which “makes no 
use of” the methodological commitments of the faith community. 

What remains after the theological epoche? We are calling the 
post-epoche residue the matrix of the reality-apprehensions of the 
community of faith. This suggests that the theological epoche is not 
a radical one in the Cartesian sense. 18 Cartesian radicalism is the 
use of radical doubt ta expose the apodictic or undoubtable region 
of the cogito. Such doubt is not a possibility in.theology, even 
phenomenological theology, partly because its exploration is not ad- 

18. See Pierre Thevenaz, “The Radical Point of Departure in Descartes 
and Husserl,” in What Is Phenomenology and Other Essays (Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 1962). 
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dressed to the foundation of rationality as such, and partly because 
the mysterious and existential nature of that which is theologically 
given limits and relativizes absolute doubt. Methodological doubt 
in phenomenological theology does not expose the foundation of 
rationality as such but opens the way to the “determinate” foundation 
and structure of the community of faith. The theological epoche 
is, therefore, not a radical one but occurs in the service of the prin¬ 
ciple of positivity. 

Accordingly, the theological epoche is not performed for the pur¬ 
poses of a fundamental theology in the sense of exploring transcen¬ 
dental foundations of the possibility of faith. We are not setting 
everything out of action except the religious a priori. We do not 
repudiate fundamental theology, nor do we reject a religious a priori 
in the sense of that structure constitutive of the human being by 
which revelation accords with and does not distort or neutralize 
humanness. Although fundamental ontology may be an appropriate 
first step in philosophical schemes (cf. Heidegger), it can occur at 
the beginning of theology only in conjunction with other elements 
in the matrix of faith. In philosophy the various cognitive and 
human acts which the transcendental region “founds” are universally 
available and are already grasped by the philosopher. In the case 
of faith and a faith community in which the content itself has become 
problematic, that which the so-called religious a priori founds is not 
initially clear. If the determinate is elusive, attempts to isolate the 
ground of its possibility will, lacking guidelines, be unfocused. And 
if the determinate, the content of the faith-community itself, is prob¬ 
lematic, a program of fundamental theology will not render it less 
so. In short, the guiding clues for fundamental theology need to be 
taken from the determinate imagery, social structure, and reality- 
apprehensions of the faith community. This is why fundamental 
theology needs to succeed or accompany rather than precede phenom¬ 
enological theology. 

The second set of commitments or belief-systems which would be 
set out of action in the theological epoche are “metaphysical” 
schemes which determine beforehand the criteria, scope, and nature 
of faith’s reality-apprehensions. I do not wish to aid and abet the 
standard easy dismissal of metaphysics found in the empiricist, 
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pietistic, and American temper. Neither would I wish to declare as 
insignificant those programs of philosophical theologies (Thomist, 
Whiteheadian) which explore relationships between the reality 
claims of a religious faith and a particular ontology. I do want to 
postpone (put out of action) this sort of thing in phenomenological 
theology because the ways in which realities are apprehended in 
the particular historical faith will remain hidden if they are allowed 
to be realities only to the degree that they are translatable into the 
scheme in question. This is, of course, simply another way of 
expressing the principle of positivity. It presupposes a certain 
distinctiveness in such historical entities as religious faiths which 
reflect but also particularize (and sometimes explode) the ontological 
structures discovered by philosophers. 

Yet a far more serious reason lies behind this appeal to suspend 
philosophical criteria for reality and knowledge. Philosophy, even 
analytic philosophy, is never simply a neutral instrument unrelated 
to the culture in which it occurs or the human being who works 
with it. No human being escapes the emphases, valuations, and 
predispositions of the life-world in which he is shaped. And no 
human being escapes that rift of self-alienation which has char¬ 
acterized human history and its collectivities and individuals as far 
back as we know them. More specifically, no human being in 
America escapes the West and all it means. Our life-world and 
our interiority are actualizations of Spengler’s prophecies. None 
of us escapes science, Western education, the technocracy and the 
militarizing and computerizing of human life into patterns of 
anonymity, emptiness, and fanatical searchings. With these effects 
come subtle models of reality and knowledge. And although many 
rebel against the accumulating and debilitating consequences of a 
civilization's decline, these models are implanted in us. So success¬ 
ful and prestigious have been the natural sciences in the precounter¬ 
culture epoch that other intellectual pursuits could survive only to 
the degree that they imitated their procedures and categories of 
explanation. In these imitations the human being simply disappears. 
Lost or distorted are human consciousness, human body, human 
time, human spatiality, human sex, human decision-making, and 
human reciprocity. Dismissed as speculative, intuitive, and prej- 
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udicial are the issues of freedom, hope, bondage, and evil, and in 
their place come various physiological, social, and psychological 
mechanisms. We are not saying that industrialists and generals are 
responsible for these substitutions while academia is a prophetic 
opposition. Technocratic models of reality and knowledge permeate 
academia as much or more than any other cultural region. They 
probably originated there. In such a civilization “philosophical 
criteria” have a very specific meaning. The philosopher like the 
theologian and other academics is technocracy’s child, and he 
imbibes its models of reality. These models function in subtle and 
hidden ways. They are rarely explicated but they determine what 
are valid and invalid issues, what regions can and cannot be inves¬ 
tigated, how issues are formulated, what is allowed to count as 
evidence, and what words, images, and expressions are acceptable 
or taboo. 

Because of the effect of our civilization upon our modes of 
thought and our patterns of inquiry, the theological epoche is more 
than an easily performed intellectual act. It involves a shift in 
deeply habitual ways of looking at reality, a kind of alteration of 
consciousness which attemps to be self-aware of the hidden models 
of reality that restrict and impoverish our apprehension of most of 
our life-world. The issue is far deeper and more serious than the 
professional conflicts of competing frameworks: “phenomenology” 
or analysis, being or language, science or religion. We are faced 
here with the way we use our powers and skills to perpetuate or 
oppose the darkness now descending upon the West. The theological 
epoche in other words is partly an existential act involving not just a 
temporary change of stance but a permanent attempt, perhaps always 
only an attempt, to put out of action the reality models which have 
shaped our consciousness, so that the specific realities of a deter¬ 
minate faith can appear. In this sense the epoche is a turning 
around, a transformation, or as religious people would say, a kind 
of repentance. 10 

jo. This passage summarizes a main thesis from Husserl's Crisis, pp. 
71-73, In this work he describes contemporary philosophers as receiving 
predispositions from the intellectual heritage of the West, and he invites 
a reflection which would open up the historical situation of the philosopher 
himself. 
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2. Theological reflection as ‘uncovering” 

In addition to the negative bracketing of the epoche, theological 
reflection includes a constructive aspect which we shall call uncover¬ 
ing. Terminologically, we are following Husserl who spoke of his 
own reflective method as a “way back” ( Ruckgang ) and a question¬ 
ing-back ( Ruchfragen ) to the life-world. Since reflection always 
follows its object and adjusts itself to it, theological reflection cannot 
be a mere instance of Husserlian reflection, directed as it was at the 
transcendental region. But even a provisional description of theo¬ 
logical reflection forces us to anticipate future development of our 
argument. Alfred Schutz’s lifetime project was a delineation of the 
life-world in the sense of the world of everyday life, the social 
world. Schutz’s social world is neither the particular or concrete 
environment of a specific time and place nor Husserl’s transcendental 
intersubjective world. The components of Schutz’s social world are 
successors, predecessors, consociates, and contemporaries which at 
some time or other have empirical existence but which are not 
understandable apart from subjective or intending acts of human 
beings. Schutz’s concern is with the essential structures of social 
world as such, which find empirical exemplification in particular 
social worlds. 

We are not concerned with the social world in this sense. The 
theological thrust of this investigation with its principle of positivity 
drives us to realities more determinate than the transcendental region 
and the general structure of the social world. On the other hand, 
the object of our inquiry, the matrix of the reality-apprehensions of 
faith, resembles a social world in that the apprehensions of faith 
like all apprehensions occur in a determinate and pre-formed cor¬ 
porate reality (faith-world). Like the social world this corporate 
reality exists in the form of concrete social units in space and time 
(church, churches, sects, parishes, denominations) and has a distinc¬ 
tive structure which persists through these empirical exemplifications. 
The matrix of the acts, language, and apprehensions of faith is 
neither merely subjective, a matter of the interiority of the individual 
consciousness, nor objective, a matter of contents presented to a 
rather empty and receptive subject. The intentional relation between 
consciousness-acts and their objects constitutes this matrix as well as 
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the social world as such. The problem of theological reflection then 
is to obtain access to this determinate region or structure which is 
neither empirical in the sense of the actual day-to-day contents of a 
specific sect nor subjective in the sense of the actual flow of experi¬ 
ence of an individual.- 0 

The faith-world like objects of perception presents itself in the 
mode of a facade, or, to change metaphors, a surface. This is 
inevitable and proper since life in the faith-world formally resembles 
life in the world of everyday life in that it is primarily practical and 
unreflective. Religious people attend church, take communion, 
pray, seek forgiveness, organize projects for justice, and console 
those in pain and misery. They do these things in whatever attitude 
is proper to them. And although these very activities may be guided 
by a consciousness already shaped by participation in the community 
and by interiorized images, this shaping and the shaping matrix 
remain hidden in the background. The activities themselves occupy 
the foreground. All this, as we said, is proper and inevitable, 
unless we wish to find out in what sense reality-apprehensions occur 
in such a setting. At this point we are tempted to permit the 
everyday acts of the cultus (praying, communing, and the like) to 
answer the question. If someone asks whether and in what sense 
Jesus Christ is present in all this, whether faith is in “God,” or how 
one knows that salvation is a human and not a demonic power in 
human life, one possibility is simply to point to people praying, 
working for justice, etc. Such an answer is no answer for the partic¬ 
ipants themselves if their own religious acts become problematic, 
if they themselves ask these questions. It tends to capitulate to the 
Feuerbachian suggestion that religious acts are finally simply self- 
directed. Most seriously, if there are structures beneath these 

20. One of the most lucid expositions available of the multi-strata nature 
of consciousness is Richard M. Zaner’s The Way of Phenomenology (New 
York: Pegasus, 1970), chap. 3, “The Theory of Consciousness.” On one 
point I must depart from Zaner’s interpretation. Zaner indicates that the 
founding strata of consciousness-acts must be investigated at the beginning. 
While this does justice to Husserl’s method in Ideas I, it should be said 
that in the Crisis Husserl’s method was more of a working back from 
founded to founding strata, from life-world back to transcendental struc¬ 
tures which it presupposed. Further, this present work attempts to open 
up founding strata by attending to what is founded. 
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everyday acts in which the realities appear that impel religious people 
toward these acts, and if there is some access to such, then the 
occasionalistic solution is not only arbitrary but reality-denying. 

Our proposal is that the everyday activities of the religious cultus 
are founded in a “world” that contains many strata; institutional, 
pre-institutional, intersubjective, subjective and experiential, and 
transcendental. For instance, the inclination of a community of 
faith compassionately to relieve human misery may rest in part on 
the way the people in that community intend each other as human 
beings, an intention that is interiorized, that is guided by Christolog- 
ical images, and that produces a structure of reciprocity, which the 
participants take for granted but not in a conscious way. If this 
structure has no existence, reflection remains imprisoned in the 
foreground. If it does exist, but there is total preoccupation in, the 
everyday activities themselves, the background remains unexplored 
but offers itself as explorable. If the background structure is present 
only in the pathological sense of a psychological block, it may be 
simply inaccessible. Yet the structures of the social world as such 
are available to those who would turn back to them. Our proposal 
is that the faith-world, the matrix and background of religious acts, 
has a discernible content and structure. What enables this discern¬ 
ment is a reflection which is a conscious second-order act that turns 
back, questions back to the accessible strata beneath the everyday 
acts of the cultus. We assign what is uncovered neither to the 
conscious nor to the unconscious, but to a pre-conscious stratum 
of which there is dim but indirect awareness.- 1 We are not propos¬ 
ing that this reflection can give a total or exhaustive account of itself. 
The dimension of the sacred, the mystery of the human being, and 
the obscuring effects of alienation will limit and sometimes defeat 
the attempt to penetrate the background. Nevertheless, some pene- 

21, The following passage from Merleau-Ponty is exemplary of this 
shadowy realm between the conscious and unconscious. "What we have 
jusi said about the dream applies equally to that ever slumbering part of 
ourselves which we feel to be anterior Lo our representations, to that 
individual haze through which we perceive Ihc world. There are here 
blurred outlines, distinctive relationships which are in no way ‘unconscious 1 
and which, we are well aware, are ambiguous, having reference to sexuality 
without specifically calling it to mind, 11 The Phenomenology of Perception 
(London: Routlcdge and Kegan Paul, J%2T p. 16K, 
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Iration of the matrix of faith seems possible, and this is the object 
of theological reflection, at least as it serves the purposes of phenom¬ 
enological theology. 

At this point several clarifications are in order. First, the reflec¬ 
tion we are talking about is reflection in service of this first stage 
of theological prolegomenon, phenomenological theology. But other 
sorts of reflection can and do occur in the faith community, for 
instance, an “existential” reflection which brings together the elements 
of one’s present situation (temptation, grief, political struggle, a 
familial problem) with the imagery and commitment of faith. 
Second, theological reflection is descriptive rather than speculative. 
Its procedure is not so much an argument or a series of inferences as 
it is sifting the empirical and subjective materials which are before 
our eyes in search of essential structures. Third, if phenomenological 
theology probes for a region which is not so specific as a particular 
church in space and time, does it then lose itself in a universality 
which has no bearing on Catholic, Protestant, or black churches 
and pieties? We would defer this question since it drives us in the 
direction of criteriological issues. We can say that theological reflec¬ 
tion is an instrument adaptable to a community of faith in many of 
its forms, both universal and particular. Since a particular religious 
tradition such as the Roman Catholic church participates in but is 
not synonymous with the general structures of this faith shared also 
by other communions, theological reflection will attend to these uni¬ 
versal features and to the way they are altered in this particular 
communion. The criteriological issue is present here in the question 
of how universally Christian structures function as measures of the 
faith of particular communions. 

In summary, the problem of the essay as a whole, the problem of 
reality, required us to pursue the matter of apprehensions and reali¬ 
ties. Husserlian phenomenology offers us some insights concerning 
the kind of reflective inquiry needed to gain access to the faith- 
world and its strata. The principle of positivity makes the object of 
our work determinate, and requires constant adaption of phenomeno¬ 
logical materials. All this should make it clear that we are not 
attempting to exhaust the possible uses of phenomenological philoso¬ 
phy in theology. In later stages Husserlian methods and categories 
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may assist in fundamental theology, the ontological conditions of 
faith constitutive of human consciousness.-- Theological anthro¬ 
pology can be deepened and extended by phenomenological studies 
of personal body, lived-space, time-consciousness, and phenomenol- 
ogies of the will, the imagination, and language. Most of these we 
leave aside, even as we make little use of other potentially helpful 
sources in process, linguistic, and existentialist philosophies. 

3. Theological eidetics 

Phenomenological method in its earliest Husserlian moment was 
an eidetic method. This means that it was a descriptive method 
based on a special kind of intuition into the eidos or essence of 
something.-* When Husserl’s philosophy developed into a tran¬ 
scendental program, he then distinguished the eidetic from the tran¬ 
scendental reduction.* 4 Both reductions presuppose the intentional 
(noetic-noematic) structure of consciousness. The essence or eidos 
in eidetic intuition and analysis is not merely an event in the stream 
of consciousness but a noema, a meant unity which structures an 
object or individual. It is a meaning in that it is the objective 
correlate of an act of meaning. On the other hand, it is that in or 
about an object without which the object cannot be grasped as a 
unity, as a-differentiated entity. Therefore, the content of the noema 
or essence does not depend simply on what the subject wishes to 
make it. Its fate is not merely turned over to the subject’s will. If 
anything the subject’s act is elicited by or ordered toward the 


22. Ricoeur’s Fallible Man , trans. Charles Kelbley (Chicago: Regnery, 
1965), although without theological emphasis, may be the most explicit 
example of the use of phenomenology in portraying the transcendental 
conditions of one aspect of faith’s situation, the possibility of human evil 
rooted in man’s fragility. Ray Hart’s Unfinished Man and the Imagination 
(New York: Herder and Herder, 1968), is the most inclusive and profound 
attempt at a Protestant fundamental theology. 

23. For Husserl’s philosophy of essence and the place of eidetic analysis 
in phenomenology, see the following: J. J. Kockelmans, ed., Phenomenol¬ 
ogy: The Philosophy of Edmund Husserl and Its Interpretation (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1967), part IV: Herbert Spiegel berg. 
Phenomenological Movement, vol. II, chap. XIV, C.; Ricoeur, Freedom 
and Nature: The Voluntary and the Involuntary, trans, Erazim KohSk 
(Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1966). 

24. See pp. 26-27, 33-37 above; also M. Natanson’s “Introduction,” to 
Essays in Phenomenology (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1966). 
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noema, the meant essence. Eidetics, a term used by French phenom- 
enologists, refers simply to the method of essence inquiry. Hence, 
Ricoeu-r’s eidetics of the will is a description of that about the will 
without which one cannot “mean” the will, on which all conscious¬ 
ness-acts which have the will in view depend, and which all modifi¬ 
cations of the will (such as the fault) presuppose. 25 

The method of phenomenological theology is in some way an 
eidetic method. A glance at the chapters which follow will indicate 
the descriptive and morphological character of this inquiry. We are 
attempting no less than an eidetics of religious cognition (the appre¬ 
hending of realities) under the determinate conditions of a historical 
faith. In connection with this we have attempted an eidetics of re¬ 
demptive existence (Chapter 6) and of the communal matrix of that 
existence (Chapter 7). This should make it clear that our incor¬ 
poration of eidetic method into theological prolegomenon rejects one 
of the alternatives before us, namely, an eidetics of the religious act 
or faith. Although most of the phenomenological philosophies of 
religion from Scheler to the present involve an eidetics of the religious 
act, the principle of positivity makes this impossible for our own 
project. At this point the principle of positivity intervenes to create 
the complexity and the distinctiveness of theological eidetics. The 
theological character of our inquiry requires that our work be done 
in the determinacy of a historical faith. Under the principle of 
positivity, the noemata with which we are concerned are not the uni¬ 
versal essences of religious man but the more specific essences of a 
concrete and corporate historical existence. But how is such a con¬ 
crete, historical faith available to us? Two modes of availability 
tend to be acknowledged in contemporary theological thought: an 
internal availability by way of an “inner history,” in which the 
historical faith is perpetuated and disclosed to its constituents; and 
a historical availability in which the community’s past, past epochs, 
language, polity, and liturgy are available to historical consciousness 
and by means of historical reconstruction. 26 Because of these 

25. See p. 95 for a brief example of eidetics, applied in this case to the 
phenomenon of marriage. 

26. In both Wittgensteinian and hermeneutic theologies, it is fashionable 
to emphasize language as the way in which this historical faith is available. 
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“inner” and “outer” historical modes of presence, theological eidetics 
involves historical consciousness and historical method. In other 
words theological eidetics, the attempt to set forth the determinate 
noemata in the situation of reality-apprehension of this historical 
faith, includes what Ricoeur calls symbolics. It cannot avoid the 
stories, imagery,' and doctrines of this faith in its attempt at an 
eidetics of ecclesia or redemption.- 7 

Theological eidetics may be a contemporary and phenomenological 
version of the nineteenth-century attempt to obtain the “essence of 
Christianity.” Theological eidetics differs from that program be¬ 
cause, in its attempt to obtain the eidos or essence, it focuses on the 
noema, the meant correlate of the consciousness-act which “means” 
such entities from within. When the method is applied to the situa¬ 
tion of religious knowledge we find before us the specific matrix of 
that knowledge, therefore a historical phenomenon. And we find 
ourselves working with historical data. Because our method is 
eidetic, we are attempting to sift this data to distinguish the features 
necessary to, and distinctive of, this phenomenon. To this degree 
we remain within the program of the essence of Christianity. How¬ 
ever, the method of distinguishing these features is to locate the 
noemata, the objects or contents which are correlative to acts of 
consciousness which are characteristics of the participants in this 
historical existence. Accordingly, we would miss the (essential) 
character of ecclesia if we failed to take into account how its partici- 


While agreeing that language has a certain priority as a bearer of that 
availability, we would argue that this formulation is subject to an un¬ 
fortunate abstractness. First, the focus on only one dimension of language 
(language behavior, statements, speech-acts) involves an abstraction 
insofar as the language of faith is itself multidimensional, involving 
strata of imagery which occur beneath the level of utterance or speech, 
the actual linguistic intei changes in the cultus. Second, this historical faith 
has vehicles of availability other than its own language, namely, its cultic 
acts, institutional structures, and the like, which in any given present are 
available both to intuition and to the historian. 

27. For this reason theological eidetics is quite different from a philosoph¬ 
ical eidetics as we find it in Ricoeur’s philosophy of the will. In the phil¬ 
osophical program an eidetics of human will and a symbolics of man’s 
situation in which the “fault” is taken into account can be sharply 
differentiated. Because theological eidetics faces the determinate from 
the very start, symbolics must play some role in its eidetic procedures, 
making available the data with which it works. 
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pants “mean” it, and this is bound up with ways in which they 
typify and co-intend each other. It was this sort of questioning 
which uncovered one of the features of ecclesia, its intrinsic uni¬ 
versality (Chapter 7). 
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PART II 

THE CORPORATE MATRIX OF FAITH’S APPREHENSIONS 






































CHAPTER 4 

LIFE-WORLD AND FAITH-WORLD 


The constitution of the world of culture, similar to the constitution 
of any “world,” including the world of one’s own stream of ex¬ 
perience, has the lawful structure of a constitution, oriented with 
respect to a null-point, i.e., to a personality. Here am I and my 
culture; it is accessible to me and to my cultural companions as a 
kind of experience of Others . 1 

Alfred Schutz 

The problem beneath the problem of theological method is whether 
and in what sense faith with its cognates of revelation and redemption 
is directed toward realities. This investigation cannot pretend to 
restore reality to the faith-community, partly because every second- 
order enterprise depends on apprehensions which occur in a concrete 
situation, and partly because the reality-loss in the present Christian 
community is rooted in contemporary events which make that com¬ 
munity both a victim (of the technocratic invasion) and a perpetra¬ 
tor (of racism, escapism, and other crimes). We must be content 
to set forth the essential components in the situation of faith, and 
try to work back to those largely hidden dimensions of faith’s 
situation where realities may still be making their appearance. What 
follows is an eidetics of faith’s situation. The effort is not so much 
an argument as an attempt simply to uncover or discover what is 
already there in the way of elements, interrelations, levels of com¬ 
munity, and intentions of consciousness. 

1. Alfred Schutz, Collected Papers (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1966), I: 127. 
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The central thesis of this exploration is that most of faith's found¬ 
ing apprehensions are pre-reflective, and that they are mediated 
through the distinctive sociality of the community of faith. This is 
not to be taken in the sense of a sociological determinism which 
simply has people acting and believing in ways in which tradition 
and social heritage predispose them, nor is it a refinement of the 
same point in the framework of the sociology of knowledge. We 
are not talking about the social conditions or sociological “explana¬ 
tions” of belief but the role of a social matrix in apprehensions of 
realities. We will, however, make little progress in this investigation 
if we restrict sociality to visible and measurable social units. The 
apprehensions which occur through the matrix of sociality occur in 
depth strata which resemble the depth dimensions of the human 
psyche dealt with in psychoanalysis. The first two chapters of Part 
II attempt to explore these strata and their presence as essential con¬ 
ditions of genuine cognitive acts. Since the key terms, life-world, 
social world, and intersubjectivity, are cognates of “world” as it 
appears in phenomenological thought, we shall begin with the opera¬ 
tive concept, world, in Husserl's philosophy. 

A. Life-World and Its Cognates 

1. “World” in Husserl's thought 

The motif world is central to Husserl’s philosophical development. 
According to the “official” exposition of Husserl’s thought in Fink’s 
article, the origin of the world was the unifying problem of Husserl’s 
program.- If the “founding” role of the transcendental ego was the 
center of Husserl’s thematic investigations, that which was founded 
was the world whose existence and structures we take for granted 

2. Of the many passages in HusseiTs writings on world and life-world, 
the following are the most indicative: Ideas, secs. 27-29, sec. 47; Medita¬ 
tions j sec. 28; Crisis t sec, 9, H and part III, A, especially see. 34 (see also 
appendices V, VI, and VII to the English edition of the Crisis ); Erfahrung 
und Ur ted, secs. 6-10. Although Husserl’s assistant* Ludwig Land grebe, 
actually wrote this part of Erfahrung , he based the writing on a manuscript 
of Husserl’s and the final formulation was approved by Husserl. It is one 
of the most explicit passages in Husserl’s writings on the theme of life- 
world. There are also a number of unpublished studies of world and 
life-world in Husserl’s papers, most of them falling in the 1930’s. See 
especially Series A, V-VII and B, I and E, III of the Archive materials. 
A volume of Husserliana collecting the more important manuscripts on 
world is to appear in the future. 
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in all acts of knowing and specific scientific inquiries. Husserl’s 
distinctive approach to world as a noema occurs as early as the 
Ideas. Present here are the main ingredients of what later came to 
be called life-world. However, we shall not trace the development 
of this theme in Husserl’s thought but rather shall discuss it systemat¬ 
ically. 

Needless to say, certain of Husserl’s key concepts are central to 
his portrayal of world. The basic one is intentionality which oper¬ 
ates passively in every act of consciousness by which that conscious¬ 
ness-act is structured toward an object. Husserl carried this insight 
into his analysis of perception, and the result was the discovery that 
every perception carried with it an intentionality which went far 
beyond the perceived face of the object. The perceiver fills in or 
completes by way of intention what is not directly perceived (other 
aspects of the object, its background, its past), and this intentional 
completing is what Husserl calls appresentation. And while percep¬ 
tion always involves drawing an object into the foreground, the back¬ 
ground (which shades off into infinity) is present intentionally. 
Hence, each perceived object has a background, part of which is 
present to us along with the object but which shades off into the 
unperceived. For this reason background is always present in the 
form of a horizon. This analysis of perception with its elements of 
intention, horizon, and appresentation was the occasion of Husserl’s 
philosophy of world. For the human being intends not merely one 
object as having a background to which he could then turn to in¬ 
vestigate, to which he is related in the mode of “I can.” Every 
object has such a background and horizon. This intention of a 
background and horizon is present prior to any actual perception. 
The result is that world is “passively pre-given.” 

Furthermore, there is an essential correlation of world in this pre¬ 
given sense and any particular perception or consciousness-act. For 
all perceptions occur in a situation in which it is possible to sub¬ 
stitute the perceived object for something in the background. A per¬ 
ceived object always has an explorable background. And although 
thing-consciousness directed toward other things (and their back¬ 
ground) is the founding structure of world, this structure (with its 
intentions, horizons, and appresentations) extends to every kind of 
consciousness-act and every kind of object and region of objects: 
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mathematical, cultural, aesthetic, and the like. Persisting through 
this tremendously varied set of acts and objects is always the pre¬ 
given intention toward a landscape, only part of which is ever ac¬ 
tually viewed or explored, but whose presence makes future explora¬ 
tions possible. Because world is what It is, an ever-present horizon 
of possible future explorations; it can never be thematizcd in itself 
in the way some worldly region or object can be the object of 
thematic inquiry. One suspects, therefore, that world functions in 
Husserl’s philosophy much like being in Heidegger’s philosophy. 

World, the totality of backgrounds and of possible future acts and 
intentions, is the world in the sense of the common-sense world, the 
world of everyday life. As early as 1924 Husserl labels it the life- 
world. In our everyday practical activities, we take for granted an 
underlying landscape or structure which enables us to maneuver 
in such a way that we can correct mistakes. Any one perception 
or conclusion may be incorrect in the everyday world, but if it is 
correctable, it requires some foundation of validity which is not 
identified with any particular thing or percept. 

On the basis of this formulation of world and life-world, Husserl 
elaborates insights about world which became commonplace in the 
phenomenological and existential philosophies after him. First, even 
though Husserl’s basic model of self-world relation is that of per¬ 
ception, with things and thing-consciousness having a certain pri¬ 
macy, the world’s furnishings are not simply things. The furnishings 
of the world are present to me in the various modes of my passive 
as well as conscious intentions toward them. Hence, my world is 
comprised not just of things but of facts, and not just of facts but 
entities which exist for me in graduations of importance. The chair 
in my living room is not simply a thing with a certain shape and 
color. In my life-world it is present as expensive, as early American, 
as having been inherited from a revered ancestor, as being too frail 
to be used. Not only intentionally graded “things” make up the 
life-world, but all intentional objects of whatever kind: symbols, 
nations, sentiments, laws, taboos, sanctions, sports, the other person 
in various relations, structures of power. 

Second, because the life-world is the field of my possible acts, 
experiences, and maneuverings, whose objects correlate with my 
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evaluating, acting, thinking, I am the center of my world. And the 
“I” at the center of the world is not a disembodied spirit but a 
bodily “I,” an embodied self which acts on the world, makes plans, 
and carries out tasks. This embodied self has a temporality all its 
own and a spatiality all its own, in the sense of various times and 
spaces which have significance to the self. Furthermore, in the life- 
world I do not perform those sophisticated and solipsistic philo¬ 
sophical acts which question the existence of the other person. I 
apprehend my own embodied “I” to which my personal name applies 
as the object of experience of other body-selves. The only self I 
know in the life-world is a self in reciprocal interaction with other 
selves. In short the life-world is at the same time an intersubjective 
world. And this intersubjectivity is not a general phenomenon but 
involves the actual intersubjectivity of a world in my reach. Thus 
the home-world as over against the alien-world is the social expres¬ 
sion of the fundamental structure of the life-world as centered around 
myself. 

Third, it is in the life-world where occur the actual perceptions, 
apperceptions, and insights which found all cognition, including the 
knowledge obtained by science. For life-world connotes that con¬ 
crete level of experience where objects immediately appear to us, and 
includes things, objects of nature, other persons, and cultural entities. 
Hence, without life-world there would be no science at all for two 
reasons. One, there would be no subject matter to explore, and no 
way to trace a theory or explanation back to an immediate appre¬ 
hension. Two, there would be no room to maneuver so that an 
erroneous judgment could be corrected, since the background or 
life-world is what contains the evidence making possible continued 
inquiry. This is why any transcendental attempt to ground knowl¬ 
edge and science has as its problematic the critique of the life-world. 
All three of these Husserlian insights appear in some form in the 
philosophies of the so-called existential turn. 

2. The ambiguity of the term life-world 

Profound as these insights are, they have given rise to a prolifera¬ 
tion of terms and distinctions in phenomenological philosophy which 
makes its philosophy of world difficult to grasp and use. This pro- 
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liferation goes back to the varied vocabulary of Husserl on world 
and to certain ambiguities in his own writing. Life-world in Hus¬ 
serl’s thought is ambiguous because it seems to stand for both a 
universal a priori structure and a concrete, space-time, cultural en¬ 
vironment. In the Ideas Husserl used the term, the natural Umwelt, 
to describe the life-world in the sense of the world of everyday life 
to which we are directed in the natural attitude. 3 4 5 Since the im¬ 
mediate world in which we live in the natural attitude is always a 
particular home-world involving a particular culture, language, and 
value-system, the term life-wot'ld can he taken to mean one s concrete 
home-world. However, if life-work! simply means one’s actual cul¬ 
tural environment with all its contingencies, it would be a shaky 
foundation indeed for the sciences. Husserl sensed over and above 
the contingent content of various home-worlds an a priori structure 
which enables the life-world to function as the necessary and legiti¬ 
mate substrata of cognitive judgments' 1 Nor does he mean by this 
a priori structure the a priori lawfulness of factual natural laws, but 
rather a transcendental structure, something which persists after all 
actualities in the life-world are subjected to a universal epoche." 
Husserl even distinguishes between two a priori investigations of the 
life-world, one conducted within the natural attitude and one within 
the transcendental reduction. 

We are left then with the following three senses of life-world, or, 
one might say, dimensions of life-world. First, life-world is the 
immediate environment (home-world) in which we live in the prac¬ 
tical attitude. Therefore, its content varies with the times and cultures 
of human history. This is Schutz’s “world of everyday life” and 
Husserl’s “home-world” and Umwelt. Life-world is also the uni¬ 
versal structure of all concrete home-worlds as such, a structure in¬ 
volving intersubjective relations, personal body, lived-space, etc. 
This compares to Schutz’s “structures of the social world” and to 
Husserl’s science of the life-world within the natural attitude. Third, 
life-world is a universally present and pre-given concatenation of the 
actual and possible horizons of consciousness-acts. It therefore 

3. Ideas, secs. 27-28 and sec. 58. 

4. Erfahrung und Urteil, sec. 9. 

5. Crisis, sec. 44 and sec. 51. 
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reaches into the transcendental region, or to express it from below, 
it is constituted transcendental ly and is thus apprehendable in the 
transcendental reduction. 

Phenomenologists after Husserl did not continue Husserl’s pro¬ 
gram of studying the life-world in the third sense of a transcendent- 
ally constituted world. However, several kinds of investigations of 
the life-world did persist. Heidegger formulated “world” in the sense 
of the existential turn of phenomenology, and world was used to 
characterize an essential being-in-the-world feature of human exist¬ 
ence. Alfred Schutz’s researches fall within Husserl’s call for an 
ontology of the life-world within the natural attitude. His program 
was the study of the essential structures necessarily present in the 
practical world of everyday life. Otto Bollnow, Merleau-Ponty, 
Marcel, and others pursued in detail the themes of intersubjectivity, 
lived-space, and personal body. In these investigations phenomeno¬ 
logical philosophy has offered some startling insights, accompanied 
however by a confusing proliferation of “world” vocabulary. 0 

For the sake of clarity in our use of life-world and its cdgnant 
concepts, we offer the following set of distinctions. The main un¬ 
clarity about the life-world terminology is caused by the fluctuation 
between the concrete and the essential. Hence, the word intersub - 
jective tends to undergo transition from its original Husserlian sense 
of an essential structure of human consciousness to the more concrete 
sense of actual interpersonal relations. Life-world as a term tends 


6. The proliferation of world and its cognates in the phenomenological 
movement is confusing and results in usages which are often unreconcilable, 
Heidegger, characteristically avoiding Husserl's terminology, never speaks 
of the life-world, but does offer a complicated scheme of distinctions of 
his own. He uses Mitwclt 10 designate Dasein's intrinsic relation with 
others and "eigene Umwetr to describe one's own nearby environment, 
Being and Time (London: SCM, 1962), pp. 155 and 193. Schutz refines 
the vocabulary in order to describe the general structure of the social 
world. He distinguishes Mi (we It (world of contemporaries), Folgewett 
(world of successors), soziate (J/nweit (world of directly experienced 
eonsociatcs), and Vorwelt (world of predecessors) to designate the differ cm 
kinds of "others' 1 in the social world, each representing a different horizon. 
Phenomenology of the Social World (Evanston: Northwestern University 
Press, 1967), chap. 4, Ludwig Binswangcr, working primarily under 
Heidegger's influence, uses Mitwelt simply as the social world, and adds to 
it Eigen we It to call attention to distinctive personal and interior dimensions, 
and Umweli as simply immediate environment. Beingdn-the-World (New 
York: Harper Torchbooks, 1967), pp. 31 and 296. 
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to undergo a similar modification. Concrete life-world corresponds 
to the first of the Husserlian usages and means the immediate sur¬ 
rounding complex of entities in which human beings live in the 
practical, common-sense attitude. It is the world of work, play, 
survival, and illness as these occur in a particular cultural and his¬ 
torical situation. Essential life-world or social world corresponds to 
the second usage listed above and refers to the essential components 
and their interrelations of the concrete life-world. Because these 
components involve society in the distinctive human sense, human 
life-world is a social world. Essential life-world is that structure of 
the life-world set forth in Schutz’s works. It involves the kinds of 
social relationships which everyday activities require and presuppose: 
face-to-face consociates, contemporaries, successors, and predeces¬ 
sors. Each side of the distinction between concrete and essential 
life-world is naturally an abstraction in that each side is obtained by 
temporarily bracketing the other side. When the brackets are re¬ 
moved and the two are brought together, we have a determinate 
social world. 

B. Determinate Social World 

Investigations of a determinate social world are absent in phenom¬ 
enological philosophies of world since they tend to be restricted to the 
universal anthropological implications of life-world (cf. Heidegger) 
or to the general structures of social world (cf. Schutz). Recalling 
the principle of positivity, “essences” obtainable by essence-analysis 
or by induction from particular situations always undergo trans¬ 
formation at the level of concreteness. And this transformation in¬ 
cludes not simply a move from essence to existence but the addition 
of new content. The “temporality” of man as such obtained in 
phenomenological analyses is not simply existing temporality in the 
concrete situation of Buddhist man but is Buddhist temporality. A 
determinate social world, combining as it does the concreteness of a 
particular life-world and universal structures of social world, presents 
to the investigator the special methodological problem of sensing the 
way in which the universal structures have undergone modification 
and have taken on new content. This is a crucial methodological 
issue for any attempt to grasp the situation of faith, since faith occurs 
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in conjunction with a determinate social world. With this in mind 
we must look more closely at the strata of a determinate social world, 
for it is by means of the deeper social strata that faith’s apprehensions 
occur. 

1. Determinate intersubjectivity 

What follows cannot pretend to be a comprehensive anatomy of 
determinate social world. We want to pursue the matter far enough 
to at least clarify what a determinate social world is in relation to 
the various senses of life-world. More specifically we want to dis¬ 
tinguish those aspects of determinate social world which we must 
make use of in uncovering the situation in which realities are present 
to faith. While this amounts to a social version of religious knowl¬ 
edge, we are not simply describing the transmission of tradition by 
way of institutional processes. Since our major thesis is that faith’s 
apprehensions occur largely pre-institutionally, our principal task is 
to differentiate institutional and pre-institutional strata and to show 
their relationship. The pre-institutional stratum of determinate social 
world is the stratum of intersubjectivity to which we now turn. 

Intersubjectivity was a theme in Husserl’s philosophy from as 
early as his lectures in Gottingen (1910-11). 7 His fullest elabora¬ 
tion of the problem remains the fifth Cartesian Meditation. 8 For 
several reasons it is not surprising to find intersubjectivity thematized 
in Husserl’s thought. One, any transcendental philosophy tends to 
solipsism because a transcendental region is intrinsically self-isolating. 
It could not be “transcendentally founding” if it were not. But if 
solipsism is the terminus of transcendental investigation, its whole 
program of the founding of knowledge and science is voided. This 
problem was in fact the starting point of Husserl’s struggles with 
intersubjectivity. Two, Husserl’s early descriptions of “background” 
and “horizon” in perception led naturally to particular regional on¬ 
tologies such as nature and human spirit. One of the problems 
which occurs in such investigations is how the other is constituted. 
Husserl realized how necessary it was to solve the problem of our 

7. See Formal and Transcendental Logic, p. 243, footnote. 

8. On the theme of intersubjectivity in Husserl see also Ideen II, secs. 
35-47, and Formal and Transcendental Logic, secs. 95 and 96. 
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knowledge of the other as another “mind” when he saw that the 
constitution of the other preceded and founded all claims to objective 
knowledge. The very meaning of objective is that an entity is not 
simply immanent in my own apprehending processes but is in prin¬ 
ciple apprehendable by a plurality of subjects. 0 It is beyond the 
scope of our concerns to summarize Husserl’s solution to the prob¬ 
lem of intersubjectivity or to assess his way of legitimating the knowl¬ 
edge of the other through his theory of empathy. 10 Our concern 
is to identify intersubjectiyity as it arose in Husserlian phenomenol¬ 
ogy, namely, as transcendental intersubjectivity. 

Husserl’s proposal was that human beings constitute each ulher 
as persons at the same passively pre-given levels in which they con¬ 
stitute themselves or external objects in nature. One moment in this 
constitution includes the constitution of the sphere of “my own” and 
therefore a body which is not just a space-time entity which I perceive 
as a spectator but a personal body which is the locus of my recep¬ 
tivities and which is at my disposal in ways that other bodies are 
not. To view the other as an other like myself involves intending 
the other as a sphere of “my own” centered in a personal body. All 
this occurs pre-reflectively, according to Husserl, and in the every¬ 
day world. Intersubjectivity in this sense does not mean then the 
actual dialogue that occurs between persons, the actual interpersonal 
relations that occur between two people such as husband and wife, 
strangers, or fellow members of a small club. It refers to an inter¬ 
personal structure which exists pre-consciously and which is already 
prior to any actual relationship or dialogue as their condition. 11 In- 


9. Meditations, sec. 55. 

10. Two excellent analyses of Husserl’s argument in the Fifth Meditation 
are Ricoeur’s “Husserl’s Fifth Cartesian Meditation” in Husserl (Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 1967), and Schutz’s “The Problem of 
Transcendental Intersubjectivity in Husserl” in Collected Papers, III. 

11. The terms pre-reflective and pre-conscious occur frequently in these 
chapters. We use them to call attention to that stratum of consciousness 
which is “prior to” or “beneath” the actual flow of consciousness in 
which contents are present in the mode of conscious awareness. A full 
analysis of that pre-conscious stratum would reveal many strata, some 
not recoverable at all, some hidden (because of trauma, for instance) 
but recoverable through psychotherapy, some hidden but recoverable 
through the transcendental reduction, some resting at the very threshold of 
the flow of consciousness and easily recoverable through reflective acts. 
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tersubjectivity in other words is human consciousness in its intrin¬ 
sically social aspect. It is not produced by everyday acts of inter¬ 
relationship but is presupposed by such acts. The being of the 
human being is therefore not merely subjective but intersubjective. 
Therefore, when we wish to designate the actual empirical relations 
between persons, we shall use the terms reciprocity and interpersonal 
relations, reserving intersubjectivity for the pre-given, socially struc¬ 
tured consciousness which such presuppose. Here we have a dis¬ 
tinction similar to that between concrete life-world (cf. reciprocity) 
and life-world transcendentally constituted (cf. intersubjectivity). 

We are now ready to formulate the concept most important to 
determinate social world, a concept which, as far as I know, is not 
taken up in Husserl and Schutz, namely, determinate intersubjectivily. 
Even as concrete life-world and essential life-world are abstractions 
when separated, so are transcendental intersubjectivity and specific 
reciprocities. For in the determinate social world iiitersubjcclivity 
itself is determinate. It retains of course the features which Husserl, 
Schutz, and others have described, features such as empathetic pro¬ 
jection (if Husserl is correct) of one’s own-ness sphere and personal 
body onto the other, or the reciprocity of motives and perspectives 
(if Schutz is correct). However, in a determinate social world these 
features are transformed and take on a novel content. In transcen¬ 
dental intersubjectivity there are unconscious or pre-reflective co¬ 
intendings between human beings whereby each intends the other 
as an other, as a center of decision-making, and the like. In deter¬ 
minate intersubjectivity the other is intended pre-reflectively and pre- 
consciously but he is intended as other mind and personal body in 
determinate ways. 

A marriage relation offers a good example, for although marriage 
itself is not inclusive enough to be a determinate social world, it is 
an example of one kind of determinate intersubjectivity in a deter¬ 
minate social world. Marriage is a very suitable example because 
it involves all the strata of our analysis: conscious interpersonal rec¬ 
iprocities, pre-reflective intersubjectivity, and institutionalization. 

Our terms pre-reflective and pre-conscious do not distinguish these multiple 
strata but simply point to that total dimension of the consciousness which 
precedes the flow of awareness. 
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Furthermore, it seems apparent that an investigation of marriage 
which restricts itself to simply institutional and reciprocal aspects (as 
if marriage were simply the institutionalization of conscious sexual 
reciprocities) has, by omitting its determinate intersubjectivity, left 
out the distinguishing features of marriage. For instance, if we de¬ 
scribe marriage as an enduring sexual relationship between a human 
male and female, we have not yet apprehended the pre-reflective and 
enduring intending that constitutes marriage. Although we cannot 
attempt here a full phenomenology of marriage, the following sug¬ 
gestion may serve at least to illustrate determinate intersubjectivity. 
Intentionally speaking, human marriage is a sexually oriented com¬ 
mitment between male and female in which there is a mutual accep¬ 
tance of responsibility for the possible offspring of that sexuality. 
Obviously this does not require the actual presence of children or 
even the actual capacity or desire to have children. The respon¬ 
sibility which characterizes the marriage relationship is not, like an 
affair or a temporary sexual liaison, simply one which is limited to 
the partner. It is a responsibility for whatever larger family unit 
comes about, either by design or by contingency, as the result of 
the sexual partnership and the mutual affections and passions which 
permeate it. 

Such a mutual intending toward possible future offspring contains 
within it a complex structure of sub-intentionalities. “Responsibility 
for possible offspring” includes, for instance, an intended commit¬ 
ment to solve mutually whatever economic and financial problems 
are created by the larger family unit. Even the enduring quality of 
the mutual sexual partnership differs- between the affair and a mar¬ 
riage in that the refusal of future offspring implicit in the affair 
implies that each individual participant sexually desires the other 
through a certain reservation of his future self; hence, the element 
of pleasure and gratification, legitimate in themselves, set the tone 
of the relationship and have a certain autonomy over other elements. 
These matters become more qualified and more complex when we 
take into account the different ways this mutual intending occurs in 
male and female, and when we attempt to set this structure of human 
marriage in a determinate social world such as eighteenth-century 
France or a village in Samoa. 
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The marriage relation is a determinate imersubjeetivily because it 
comprises not just the general conditions of consciousness in which 
any other is grasped as other but the specific conditions of 
"meaning” the other as enduring mate and possible co-parent. It is 
intersubjective because the very condition of this act ol meaning 
arises only in a situation of co-intending. It is transcendental in 
that this intending is not simply the consciously chosen mutual 
affection or mutual commitment itself but is a depth dimension ol 
such a commitment, rarely formulated or even made the object of 
reflection. We are not talking about the reflection easily available 
to introspection in which a person says to himscll that so-and-so 
would make a good father or good mother* We are pointing to the 
conditions of simply “meaning” the other not just as another personal 
center with a personal body but whose personal body along with 
“my own” form the matrix of future children, possible future per¬ 
sonal centers as offspring. This matrix of future children is not 
intended as a mere biological one but as a social, economic unit 
characterized by qualities of affection, commitment, and endurance. 
We are aware that, psychologically speaking, these remarks can be 
almost endlessly qualified. We can imagine endless variants of 
psychological intentions, couples who at the time of marriage desire 
no offspring at all. Our only point is that the essence of marriage 
involves a mutual commitment which embraces possible offspring, 
a commitment which involves pre-conscious, mutual co-intendings. 
We can imagine of course two people submitting to the legal cere¬ 
mony without this commitment, in which case something else is 
being institutionalized than marriage. 1 - 

12. The point of this example is that beneath the conscious in lent ions and 
interpersonal overt behaviors of a marriage there is a pro reflective con¬ 
stituting or "meaning'* of the other as mate. This pro-reflective intention 
is usually characterized simply as an enduring commitment, prompted 
perhaps by some sort of deep mutual affection, While not opposing such 
a view* l would argue that it does not do justice to what is involved in 
"meaning** the other as a permanent mate. Mere “commitment’* to the 
other says lit tie, and does not describe the way sexuality plays a primary 
role in the sort of commitment married people have to each other. Vet 
mere sexually oriented commitment is also a feature of the temporary 
liaison, and therefore docs not account for the intention of the other as a 
permanent mate. Left out is the way in which futurity, the future both 
anticipate together, is present in the sexual commitment. The commitment 
to the other as a permanent mate says in effect. "I wish to share a sexual 
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Determinate intersubjectivity is not itself a determinate social 
world since social world is that totality which combines the con¬ 
creteness of a given society (and therefore its language, customs, 
institutions, history, etc.) with the universal structures of social 
world. Determinate intersubjectivity combines that same concrete¬ 
ness with the general structure of intersubjectivity. Marriage is not 
the determinate intersubjectivity of Western civilization but is one 
among many types of interpersonal situations, the totality of which is 
the determinate intersubjectivity of the society in view. Actually, 
this is a misleading formulation since the larger the social unit (e.g., 
“Western civilization”) the less determinate is the determinate inter¬ 
subjectivity. Hence, we should not let this obscure the fact that 
determinate intersubjectivity becomes modified in ever more deter¬ 
minate situations. A black youth living in the ghetto of a large 
American city will participate in a determinate intersubjectivity made 
up of many interwoven, mutually affecting, and ever-changing inter¬ 
personal situations. i:i 

2. The process of institutionalization 

A full theory of institutions is not called for here. However, 
determinate intersubjectivity may be more clearly delineated by a 
brief inquiry into what occurs in institutionalization. Institutionaliza¬ 
tion functions primarily to integrate and thereby order potentially 
threatening activities and interpersonal relations into the larger 
society. A by-product of such integration is that the institutionalized 
activity gains perpetuation over time, usually bridging several gen¬ 
erations. The elements of institutionalization through which integra- 


present and sexual future with you whatever the outcome of that sexuality.” 
Again, this is not the positive inclination to “have children,” but it is an 
implicit commitment to whatever children may appear in that future as 
outcomes of the sexual present. This is why the family unit is intentionally 
present in the constitution of the other as mate. 

13. We should clarify that we have simply attempted a philosophical 
description of determinate intersubjectivity. From the point of view of 
theology in which anthropology attempts some account of alienation and 
disrupted hisiorical existence (see Chapter 6, B) t determinate intersubjee- 
livity is itself alienated under the conditions of existence. In other words* 
the effect of radical evil is not restricted to the surface levels of reciproc¬ 
ities, behaviors, and conscious intentions but reaches into and modifies 
determinate intersubjectivity itself. 
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tion occurs are symbols, ritual representations, experts or authority 
figures, and organizations or groups. In our example of marriage 
the institutional aspect includes symbols (the ring), the ritual (the 
ceremony), the authority figure (the magistrate, the minister), and 
the organization (society, church). What happens in the conver¬ 
gence of legal, symbolic, and ritual elements is that society at large 
approves and integrates into its very structure the marital relation. 
What is acknowledged, symbolized, and legally sanctioned is not 
simply the affectionate, interpersonal reciprocity of a male and 
female but their co-intention to bear responsibility for possible future 
offspring. Hence, any account of institutionalization which begins 
with human needs and tries to show that such needs are harnessed 
in institutions passes over the crucial middle ground of determinate 
intersubjectivity which mediates the need system and social structure. 

This is not so much an account of institutions, the definition of 
which tends to be elusive, as a process of institutionalizing, the 
integration and thus perpetuation of determinate intersubjectivity into 
society at large or some unit thereof. To shift our example, com¬ 
petitive play such as baseball (or card games) involves a certain 
determinate intersubjectivity which has undergone institutionalization 
in our culture. We have before us then several strata which are 
always present in any determinate social world, and they range from 
highly public, visible, and accessible strata to relatively private and 
relatively inaccessible strata; symbols, rituals, and organizations 
which bear institutionalization, the acted-out interrelationships (the 
baseball game itself, the mutual dealings in marriage), the deter¬ 
minate intersubjectivity, and the varied system of bodily and psy¬ 
chological needs which is presupposed by determinate intersubjec¬ 
tivity. In this scheme of strata determinate intersubjectivity is pre- 
institutional. This does not mean that it can or does exist in society 
apart from institutionalization but that it is part of that which is 
institutionalized, and is presupposed by every institutionalization. 

C. Faith-World 

The cognates of world (life-world, world of fellow man, etc.) 
which have proliferated in phenomenological literature are not easily 
synthesizable, but they do share a common feature. They all attempt 
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to express a stratum of world unified in some way, the unity of which 
is pre-reflectively intended. For instance, each human being intends 
a world of interacting fellow human beings at a level prior to acts of 
conscious inquiry and second-order reflection. In Heideggerian 
terms the human way of being-in-the-world involves being in the 
“world” of fellow human beings. We are prompted therefore to 
adapt this usage of cognates of world in order to call attention to 
some of the peculiarities of the matrix of faith and to inquire into 
the relationship between faith and the life-world. Several of the 
features of the life-world as Husserl described it find exemplification 
in the realm of faith. Hence, faith does not occur simply in a 
psyche as a private experience or in an institution as a set of observ¬ 
able stuctures and behaviors but in a ; faith-world. 

1. The everydayness of faith 

One feature of the life-world which carries over into faith is 
everydayness. If an act of consciousness or mode of consciousness 
is our point of reference, we can characterize everydayness in Hus¬ 
serl’s term the natural attitude , that stance through which we deal 
with the problems of everyday life. The “scientific attitude” which 
entered Western history with the Hellenic desire for episteme or 
knowledge would grasp the very nature of the world and its com¬ 
ponents dissociated from the “naive” acceptances that rule everyday 
life. In short everyday life has a mode of consciousness or “attitude” 
which is proper for it. On the other hand, if our point of reference 
is the “reality” to which this attitude is directed, we notice that every¬ 
day life confronts entities presented to it through immediate percep¬ 
tions and insights. Scientific procedures transform these into mathe¬ 
matical or logical entities, but must also return to them for confirma¬ 
tion. Husserl’s way of relating the two attitudes is very un-Hellenic 
in that he refuses to assign everydayness to “opinion” or doxa and 
the scientific world to “knowledge.” His reason is that the mathe- 
matized product of post-Galilean science is not the reality itself but 
a second-order transformation of it, and that the investigations of 
science presuppose the immediate insights of everydayness. This 
distinction tends to be a far-ranging one. Lived-space centered in 
myself is not the physicist’s space. Personal body is differentiated 
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from the body studied by the medical student. My pain is something 
quite different from pain in the sense of objective measurement. 

This distinction appears in the region of faith. Faith occurs 
initially in everyday ness. It has a “natural attitude” which is proper 
to it, namely, the altitude in which the person of faith pursues the 
activities of faith. And the activities of faith are everyday activities 
such as attending meetings, worshiping, planning, organizing, sacri¬ 
ficing, and the like. Insofar as faith generates a “scientific” enter¬ 
prise which desires “knowledge,” a similar set of distinctions emerge. 
The attitude required by scientific investigation differs from the 
everyday attitudes that propel faith. The attitude of a person who is 
worshiping varies considerably from the attitude of the person taking 
the pulse, temperature, and blood pressure of the person who is 
worshiping. Furthermore, faith occurring in the everyday world is 
not merely the “opinion” which theology transforms into “knowl¬ 
edge” but plays the same founding role for theology that life-world 
plays for all sciences. The everydayness of faith does not in itself 
produce a faith-world. There are many attitudes and activities in 
the life-world that do not form a “world.” It only reminds us that 
when faith is present at all, it is present in the mode of consciousness 
proper to the life-world. 

2. Faith as having a “world of its own” 

A closer look at faith discloses that faith has a “world of its own.” 
We are speaking of course of faith in the determinate sense of a 
mode of existence which occurs within one of the historical religions. 
Faith, therefore, not only has activities proper to itself. It possesses 
a language of its own, ranging from the imagery that permeates its 
cultus to the conceptuality that dominates its theologically formulated 
self-understanding. It has a community of its own, including a 
determinate intersubjectivity plus an ever-changing institutionaliza¬ 
tion. It has a field of intended realities which presides over its 
memory, testimony, praise, and reflection. More important, these 
features of faith’s matrix partake of a certain unity. The unity is not 
merely a logical relationship between the conceptualities of faith’s 
reflection, as for instance the systematic interrelation between creation 
and redemption. The unity embraces the various strata of the total 
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matrix; the kind of intersubjectivity, the sort of institutionalization, 
the particular activities occurring in the cultus, and the levels of 
intended realities. 

Another way of describing the unity of faith’s matrix draws upon 
Schutz’s ingenious combination of phenomenology of the social 
world and the sociology of knowledge. Schutz’s account of com¬ 
mon-sense knowledge in the everyday world extends Husserl’s notion 
of appresentation, according to which human beings conduct their 
activities in the life-world with a minimum of directly apprehended 
facades and a preponderance of indirectly appresented back¬ 
grounds. 14 Schutz’s addition is that the appresented or indirectly 
present aspects are intended by means of typifications. Because these 
typifications express the typical behaviors and attitudes we can expect 
in the situation before us, they serve as guides in the perpetual flow 
of our decisions. According to these typifications, we have certain 
expectations with which we approach such anonymous figures as a 
gasoline station attendant and the traffic policeman as well as our 
closest friends and relatives. 1,1 The point is that practical acitvity 
requires a certain constancy present in both nature and fellow 
human beings. We shall later attempt a detailed formulation of the 
function of appresentation in faith’s apprehensions. Our point now 
is that a certain constancy characterizes faith’s matrix, and this 
constancy is expressed in typifications which are shared by each 
member of the religious community. 

3. Faith and the establishment of the one world 

At this point we are tempted to say that in this unity and constancy 
we have found that which locates faith in a world of its own. If this 
were the case, faith-world would be a world in the sense of one 
among many contiguous worlds that exist side by side. The fact 
that it has its own language, institution, and distinctive activities mis¬ 
leads us into so portraying it. However, two features of faith prevent 
it from generating such a discrete world. First, faith tends to a 

14. For an exposition of appresentation, see Chapter 8, B. 

t5. Alfred Sehutz, The Phenomenology of the Sochit World, irans. George 

Walsh, ct al. (Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1967), chap. 

4, D. 
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certain imperialism. Being what it is, faith tends to permeate the 
total life-world. Almost anything can permeate and color the total 
life-world given a fanatical and exclusive preoccupation. And faith 
too can become the occasion for a world-devouring fanaticism. Yet 
the root of inclusiveness in faith itself seems to give unity to all its 
strata, its concern with the most fundamental level of human broken¬ 
ness, and its repair or, in the language of faith itself, bondage and 
freedom. Bondage and freedom are so fundamental that they predis¬ 
pose all the attitudes, stances, decisions, beliefs, fears, and life-styles 
of human beings. For this reason the life-world itself is not just 
the neutral world of trivial, practical activities, but as the everyday 
world, it is a network of human strivings, fears, and manipulations. 
It is shaped and bent by our corporate past. If faith’s community, 
cultus, and language express this fundamental human problem of 
bondage and freedom, then faith will not be an isolated stratum of 
the life-world. It will re-form the life-world after its own image. 
Faith’s inclination though not accomplishment is utopian. Through 
the centuries faith has constantly labored to overcome attempts in its 
own community to isolate it. Intrinsic to faith is a resistance to 
restriction to gnosis without agape, to individual love without societal 
concern, to emotions without reason, to redemption without creation. 

The second reason why faith resists being a separate stratum of the 
life-world is difficult to formulate, since it concerns a function of 
faith that almost defies thematizing. Faith tends to be world-creating 
not merely in the sense of permeating any existing life-world; it calls 
forth “world” in the very special sense of the world, the one world. 
We recall that in everyday life I am the center of my world, the 
world whose meanings and furnishings correlate with my purposes 
and evaluations. But philosophers from Plato to Heidegger have 
frequently observed that the world of everyday life does not exhaust 
human being. Mysteries impinge upon the human being impelling 
him to seek avenues of protection and stimulating his curiosity. If 
Schutz is correct, a “fundamental anxiety” nurtures and unifies all 
the activities of the world of everyday life, the anxiety about death. 
He means by this that survival is the most basic problem to which 
everyday activities are directed. More profound analyses such as 
Heidegger’s or Kierkegaard’s pose the issue of man’s transcendence 
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over the practical world by describing the way in which man’s being- 
toward-death generates the larger questions of self-identity and 
meaning. And Ricoeur has brilliantly portrayed the interrelation 
between the question concerning the human being, his nature, fini- 
tude, and destiny and the question of the nature of whatever it is 
which is his total background, the cosmos. 16 This interrelation is 
compounded and deepened by the brokenness of man and history 
and the question of salvation. What these insights add up to is a 
built-in refusal on the part of the human being to regard the totality 
of the various “worlds” which make up everyday life as chaos. This 
refusal is a transcendental one, as we shall argue in a later chapter, 
occurring in the very makeup of the human being. In faith, or at 
least that faith which is addressed to the conjunction of the problem 
of meaning and the problem of bondage, this refusal obtains an 
object, the world. In faith man’s bondage and refusal of chaos are 
referred to a redeeming power which, if it exists at all, requires the 
power to permeate all of man’s “worlds.” The cosmological argu¬ 
ment is therefore a formalizing of a cosmologizing tendency rooted 
in faith itself. Because of the world-establishing propensity of faith, 
the man of faith is directed toward “world” in a far more inclusive 
sense than the discrete world of faith’s own language, cultus, and 
perspectives. In this sense faith not only has a world of its own but 
establishes or discloses the foundation of the one world. 17 

At this point we shall try to avoid giving the impression that faith, 
when it exists at all, always fulfills its world-constituting propensities 
and thus successfully captures any culture in which it occurs. 
Faith’s permeation of the everyday world, its existence in a world of 
its own making, and its propensity toward the one world are always 
part of the lelos of faith and are always only more or less actualized. 
In Western civilization where secularly has largely replaced the 
preceding religious world-view, faith is largely unsuccessful in 

16. Freedom and Nature: The Voluntary and the Involuntary, trans. Erazim 
Kohak (Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1966), Part II, chap. 3, 
“The Way of Consent.” 

17. Mircea Eliade has described the cosmologizing effect of the Sacred 
and the wresting of cosmos out of chaos as a universal feature of religion. 
See The Sacred and the Profane (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1961), 
chap. I. 
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actualizing its own telos toward world, and lives in fact in a schiz¬ 
ophrenic state, being impelled to incorporate the very secularly 
which is its greatest threat and competitor (cf. Harvey Cox and 
William Hamilton). We should avoid so stressing the fragmenta¬ 
tion and pluralism of the faith-world in contemporary culture that 
we miss the senses* in which faith retains a world of its own and is 
world-creating. If we limit our review of faith to the level of institu¬ 
tionalization, then fragmentaton seems to be the dominant fact in 
faith’s situation. From within the determinate intersubjectvity which 
persists in the faith-community, fragmentation is not the only or 
final fact. The power to grasp the total life-world through the 
mythic imagery of faith’s stories and the impetus toward the one 
world seem to persist through the fragmentation. 
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Chapter 5 


ECCLESIA AND LANGUAGE 


Things of which we are focally aware can be explicitly identified; 
but no knowledge can be made wholly explicit . For one thing, 
the meaning of language, when in use, lies in its tacit component; 
for another, to use language involves actions of our body of 
which we have only a subsidiary awareness. Hence, tacit knowing 
is more fundamental than explicit knowledge: we can know more 
than we can tell and we can tell nothing without relying on our 
awareness of things we may not be able to tell . 1 

Michael Polanyi 

The recovery of the faith-world helps partially to correct the usual 
individualistic treatments of faith, and reminds us that, when faith 
does occur, it tends to pervade and alter the life-world. This correc¬ 
tion, however, omits the very thing that carries faith in its world- 
pervading and world-creating propensity, namely, a specific human 
community. If faith occurs in conjunction with everyday activities 
like worshiping, teaching, and the like, these activities themselves go 
on within a specific community. If faith-world has components, 
the components are concretely actual only within such a community. 
Hereafter, we shall speak of the community of faith as the inclusive 
entity which serves as the corporate matrix of faith, bearing in mind 
the various senses in which faith-world refers us beyond that com¬ 
munity. 

1. Michael Polanyi, Personal Knowledge: Toward a Post-Critical Philosophy 
(New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1964), p. x. 
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A. The Community of Faith and Its Structures 

When Bonhoeffer made his significant but groping attempt to 
describe the communio sanctorum, he learned that the community 
of faith resists thematization. To be sure, we can describe discrete 
aspects of it: an incident in its history, its creed, its polity, its socio¬ 
logical elements. Yet something eludes us. Perhaps this elusive 
something is simply the concreteness of the community, established 
as it is through an almost unthematizable conjunction of transcendent 
power and a redemptive alteration. Perhaps it is simply the distinc¬ 
tiveness of the community of faith, involving, as John Cobb points 
out, an “axial existence” which is a novel form of human existence 
in history. Furthermore, the community of faith resists thematic 
inquiry because its “reality” occurs largely in the subterranean 
strata of imagery and intersubjectivity. This means that our task of 
investigating the community of faith in its role as the matrix of 
faith’s apprehensions will not get very far unless we can pentrate 
the formal language of the community to the images beneath it, and 
work our way through its institutional layers to the underlying 
determinate intersubjectivity. 

What precisely does the term community of faith suggest? First, 
we are talking about an actual community which has had a long 
historical existence, and which in some sense seems to have persisted 
into the present. Second, we are focusing on this community not in 
the most concrete sense of the empirical content of a given sect in a 
specific time and place, but in the more general sense of whatever 
distinguishes this community as its essence and telos . Third, in spite 
of this focus on ideality, we do not have in mind an “ideal” com¬ 
munity in a utopian or eschatological sense but one that may only 
partially actualize its own telos and therefore reflect in itself the cor¬ 
ruption that is an ever-present motif in its own imagery. Finally, 
stressing as we do the uniqueness of this community, especially at 
the level of its determinate intersubjectivity, we shall hereafter call 
the community of faith ecclesia . Admittedly, this is merely a verbal 
trick. Yet the English word church carries so much dogmatic and 
confessional baggage as well as unfortunate connotations associated 
with the present state of the church that we find the word unusable 
to designate the community of faith. That which came into history 
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with a life-world altering message, a distinctive imagery, and a novel 
sort of intersubjectivity was ecclesia. 

Unfortunately, we cannot attempt in this inquiry a full eidetics 
of ecclesia. Instead, we shall isolate those components of ecclesia 
which bear on the problem of faith and reality. Three things are 
always present, it seems, in the situation of faith’s apprehendings. 
The first is sometimes expressed in the rather misleading expression 
religious language. Religious language is a catch-all term under 
which falls everything from formal theological language to ceremonial 
expressions in the religious cultus. We shall reduce this range and 
focus on the imagery that is related to faith as faith’s intended or 
meant content. Here we simply remind ourselves that Christian faith 
involves a depiction of human existence by way of images of human 
evil, reconciliation, the world, hope, and transcendence. This intended 
imagery is a constitutive feature of the community of faith or ecclesia. 
Second, this imagery is not merely a collection of representations in 
a world-view, but expresses an experiential dimension which is finally 
unified in the motif of redemption. In other words, one component 
of the community of faith is an individually experienced alteration 
of existence toward redemption. Third, the matrix of this experience 
is a determinate intersubjectivity, a specific structure of co-intentions 
which makes the faith-community distinctive as a community. 

We shall offer the interplay of these three components as the clue 
to the cognitive or reality-apprehending function of faith. Ecclesia 
has of course other components: historical, cultic, and the like. 
However, the reason the reality-claims of the community of faith 
seem so arbitrary and problematic is that they are usually set forth 
at overt institutional or psychological levels, that is, in the mode of 
authority or the mode of conscious individual experiences. Con¬ 
centration on these modes obscures the pre-reflective apprehensions 
on which everything else is founded. The present chapter will in¬ 
vestigate the imagery of the faith-community in its status as intended 
or meant, and Chapters 6 and 7 will take up the redemptive reference 
of this imagery and the determinate intersubjectivity. 

B. The Community of Faith as “Having a Language of Its 
Own” 

Like other communities in a determinate social world, the corn- 
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munity of faith does not conduct its business a-linguistically. In fact, 
its very existence is linguistic since that which establishes it as a 
distinctive and enduring community are reciprocal relations, co¬ 
intentions, and experiences, all of which are present in consciousness 
through the process of symbolization. To exist as Israel or as 
ecclesia means to have a certain collective memory, tradition, ritual¬ 
istic repetition, and Communal ielos, all of which are borne linguis¬ 
tically. Not only is a community of faith linguistic in a general way, 
it necessarily has a “language of its own.” Hence, there is an 
intrinsic relation between a determinate community of faith and a 
determinate language. We have already hinted at the reasons. 

For one thing, a community necessarily involves ways in which 
human beings are reciprocally related by such everyday life activities 
as buying and selling, anonymous services, familial dealings, voting, 
and worshiping. And these activities involving reciprocal relation¬ 
ships are conducted, as Wittgenstein says, by means of the appro¬ 
priate language games. Beneath everyday world activities and rec¬ 
iprocities are various layers of co-intentions, which range from the 
most universal one, according to which the other is constituted as a 
self, to more determinate co-intentions, such as are present in a 
marriage, business, or church. These co-intentions, existing in the 
background of everyday world reciprocal activities, are not a-linguis- 
tic but are also linguistically carried, a point not always acknowl¬ 
edged by the restriction of language to language-games. We note 
that language functions differently in these different strata. In the 
everyday world “speaking” is the paramount mode of language, and 
since the occasion is usually a practical activity, something to be 
accomplished, the linguistic units tend to be expressions; verb-noun 
complexes of words which give commands, answer questions, make 
suggestions, tell jokes, speculate about the future, recall an incident, 
etc. But at the level of co-intentions (intersubjective structures), the 
paramount mode is “intention,” an enduring concomitant of the 
stances of consciousness, and the linguistic unit is the image. For 
instance, a married couple will come to some agreement in the pur¬ 
chase of a house through a continued linguistic interchange involving 
speaking and expressions, but at the same time the matrix of this 
everyday activity will be the co-intentionality of their marital relation¬ 
ship and the images that direct it. Hence, their explicit dealing with 
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each other in the matter of the house will be guided by ways in 
which each one acknowledges the other’s selfhood and freedom, and 
this in turn will be present pre-reflectively in the images of the social 
(and religious) world which they have interiorized. 

A second reason why the community of faith has its own language 
involves the role of language in the community’s historical continuity. 
Communities appear to have a kind of instinct for survival which 
propels them to a constant self-perpetuation. Hence, in addition to 
whatever telos there is which expresses the distinctive purpose of the 
community (recreation of a bachelor club, women’s rights, a govern¬ 
ing order), a secondary structure arises to maintain the community’s 
existence. The rites, symbols, and institutionality tend to serve both 
purposes at the same time, symbolizing the telos and assuring its self¬ 
perpetuation. The imagery of a community is an expression partly 
of the telos of that community (for instance, the imagery of black 
religion in America) and partly of the past history of that com¬ 
munity, the memory and recitation of which helps to maintain the 
community. The language of a community of faith is partly anam¬ 
nestic. It is a deposit of a “collective memory” which includes its 
own origins and founding figures, as well as the crises and decisive 
epochs of its past. Keeping this memory alive is crucial in the 
community’s struggle to perpetuate itself into the future. We are 
speaking primarily in sociological genre. However, the principle 
of positivity reminds us that in a specific historical faith-community, 
memory and its linguistic carriers will express the specific telos of 
that community. For example, the telos of redemption in Israel 
establishes a distinctive attitude in Israel about her own self-perpetua¬ 
tion. The relation between Israel’s telos and justice in the land 
establishes a priority over self-perpetuation and revises the function 
of memory. Israel remembers the patriarchs, the exodus, and the 
Torah for the purpose of keeping the covenant, not simply for self¬ 
perpetuation. When the latter replaces the former, Israel’s memory 
begins to work against her own telos . Nevertheless, the general 
feature is present, the function of memory in the self-perpetuation 
of the community, making indispensable the role of the imagic car¬ 
riers of memory. 

The third reason why a particular language is intrinsic to a corn- 
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munity of faith concerns the role of imagery in the actual modifica¬ 
tion of human existence. We are presupposing here that redemption 
is a dimension of the community of faith, and this sets language 
against the background of the structural alienation which charac¬ 
terizes human historical existence. If we grant for the moment that 
the redemptive alteration of human existence occurs in the com¬ 
munity of faith and that this alteration is an alteration of the alienated 
structure of human consciousness, does language play any role in 
this alteration? It seems evident that language is an utterly indis¬ 
pensable component of this alteration. Consciousness is never a- 
linguistic and this includes alienated consciousness whose explicit 
acts and motives rise out of an already alienated familial and societal 
matrix. Furthermore, this structural alienation itself is borne linguis¬ 
tically since it involves an imagery of self and other relations, per¬ 
spectives on the world, life-styles, etc. The human being’s refusal 
of his own being, his idolatry and self-securing (as in racism, na¬ 
tionalism, and religious idolatry), generate their own imagery. The 
explicit worship of a golden calf or an inexplicit fanatical commit¬ 
ment to a nation or state involves images. Insofar as the redemptive 
alteration of consciousness effects this bent and alienated conscious¬ 
ness, it involves an alteration and replacement of images. By no 
means is this a full or even essential description of redemption. We 
contend only that interiorization of images and their subsequent 
effect on the imagic world of alienation is involved in redemption. 
“Faith comes from what is heard, and what is heard comes by the 
preaching of Christ” (Rom. 10:17). 

Since the continuity and concreteness of alienated consciousness 
occur by means of images, alienation has a proclivity to saturate 
the language of the life-world insofar as images are present beneath 
the more explicit games played in everyday world dealings. For this 
reason, the attempt to limit “religious language” simply to the pecul¬ 
iar vocabulary, images, and language-acts of the community of faith 
is unfortunate. In addition to “having a language of its own,” 
ecclesia effects the very meaning of having a language at all. For 
insofar as structures of alienation are in control, language is no 
mere neutral tool of carrying out the practical tasks of the everyday 
world. Behind such resides an imagery in the light of which human 
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beings in their alienation co-intend each other, an imagery which 
expresses relations with reality in the mode of flight and escape or 
self-securing adulation. Hence, language itself undergoes corruption 
and becomes a weapon, an instrument of manipulation, the deposit 
of ideology, the carrier of flight from reality in the form of cynicism 
about truth. Insofar as ecclesia stands for the community in which 
these powers are confronted and altered by another power, “religious 
language” embraces the way in which ecclesial man has a language 
at all, as well as the way in which the imagery of this community 
infiltrates and alters the images behind the everyday world. 

C. Hermeneutics as Intentional Analysis 

So far we have tried to disclose the intrinsic relation between the 
community of faith and a specific language, arguing that ecclesia 
“has a language of its own” which then spills over into the various 
languages which operate in its determinate social world. We would 
now explore this intrinsic relation in a more detailed way. 

A religious community in its linguistic aspect is a very confusing 
item. It presents a linguistic kaleidoscope of constantly changing 
types of linguistic entities: doctrines, myths, historical narratives, 
personal stories and autobiographies, images, theological arguments 
and concepts, and ceremonial expressions. The confusion is ex¬ 
tended when the community of faith in a specific historical situation 
identifies one stratum among these entities as absolutely definitive, 
for instance, myth. Since fallibility characterizes any given com¬ 
munity of faith, such a self-interpretation may be erroneous, obscur¬ 
ing its own essence and telos. The purpose of this and the follow¬ 
ing section is to find a way to identify the more enduring and con¬ 
stitutive dimensions of this confusing linguisticality of the community 
of faith. 

1. Intended content 

We are familiar with the distinction between an act of conscious¬ 
ness such as perceiving and the object of that act, the perceived. In 
Husserl’s analysis a middle stratum between the two is introduced, 
namely, the meant-object or noema. Husserl’s notion of intention- 
ality is that there is a necessary correlative relationship between the 
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act of consciousness and its meant-object. The act of remembering 
has as its intended object or noema a remembered entity. We must 
distinguish, therefore, between the object itself and the meaning 
through which the object is grasped in its unity. Tt is because of 
this distinction that we can recall an object when it is no longer 
present to us, or when it has passed out of existence. More im¬ 
portant, the meant object is the basis of our capacity to identify an 
object which we perceive in different appearances as the same ob¬ 
ject. 2 3 We are not to conclude from this that the noema is the 
product of the act of consciousness. Husserl does argue for tran¬ 
scendental conditions of this capacity to “intend” an enduring entity. 
But the content of that unity or noema is not derived from or pro¬ 
duced by the act of consciousness itself. For this reason, Husserl 
says that the noema occupies a different “region of being” from that 
of a consciousness act. Further, once the object is present to con¬ 
sciousness, its noematic aspect exercises thereafter a certain autonomy 
or control. Once a certain building is present to me, I cannot in the 
future recall that building and be indifferent to its noema. I may of 
course consciously forget the building, commit errors of memory, or 
lose its details in vagueness. But in the act of re-presenting the 
building to myself, I cannot by sheer will do that and at the "same 
time mean that building as a book or musical sound. The noematic 
nucleus and contour exercises a certain control over my subjective 
inclinations in any attempt of mine to refer to that building, We 
shall call the attempt to review the noematic or meant aspect of an 
object “noematics of" or noematic analysis. Husserl means simply 
the propounding of that intended nucleus of meaning through which 
the object endures for us and thus enables re-presentation. 

Noematic analysis would appear to be a potentially fruitful tool 
in the hands of theologians. If faith involves human consciousness 
or is in some way an “act of consciousness,” it will have noemata 
which can be then propounded. This in fact has been the pre- 

2. See Aron Gurwitsch’s excellent essay on Husserl’s nolion of inten- 
Itonality, On the Intentionahty of Consciousness,” in Studies in Phenom¬ 
enology anti Psychology (Evanston: Northwestern University Press, |%6). 

3. Husserl’s concept of noesis-noema is fount I primarily in Ideas. Ill chap 

,c V ’ ^ V, See Uls ° Ihe ' scclions 015 cogito-cogitatum in the 
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dominant way in which Husserlian phenomenology has been taken 
over in history of religions, philosophy of religion, and in the phenom- 
enologies of faith in Roman Catholic circles. Noematic analysis 
has, however, a certain limitation which may create more puzzles 
than it solves. Except for history of religions, the orientation of 
these enterprises has been primarily individualistic. This should be 
no surprise since Husserl’s terminology of noesis-noema arises out 
of his reflection on the individual act of perception. The problem 
is that faith’s individual acts arise out of a corporate participation 
which precedes them and which itself has a noetic-noematic struc¬ 
ture. In other words, these phenomenologies of faith attempt to 
display the noetic-noematic aspect of faith apart from the role of 
collective representations and their origin in the faith community. In 
order to correct this, we shall attempt to uncover the corporate 
dimension of faith’s noetic-noematic structure. 

2. Corporate intentionality 

If the acts of consciousness of individuals involved simply rela¬ 
tions between each individual and a set of objects presented in 
experience, with language simply as a means of naming or dealing 
with those objects, corporate intentionality would be a superfluous 
if not meaningless notion. However, if Husserl, Merleau-Ponty, and 
others are correct, human consciousness is “social,” i.e., structured by 
co-intentions between selves even before it differentiates itself from 
the objective world. 4 This “before” applies both to psychological 
history and ontological order. Intersubjectivity, the other-directed 
structure of consciousness, in which human beings respond to each 
other in the modes of person, personal body, etc., comes to linguistic 
expression, and that linguistic expression varies in each determinate 
social world. For example, the images through which human beings 
co-intend each other vary greatly between the social world of Arabian 
nomads and that of a professional football team. The corporate 

4. For the priority of mtcrsttbjcctivity in the psychological development of 
the child, sec Mcrleau-Pomy's “The Child's Relation with Others/* The 
Primacy of Perception in Studies in Phenomenology and Existential 
Philosophy, cth James M, Frtre, trails, Cobb, Williams, et a], (Evamion: 
Northwestern University Press, 1964). 
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dimension of human experience ranges from explicit activities such 
as firemen working together to put out a fire to the pre-reflective 
intentions which guide more explicit operations such as the images 
about reality, success, money, and sexuality which prevail in a large 
corporation. 

We are not at this point insisting on some sort of social psyche 
or even collective unconscious. We do want to say that each de¬ 
terminate social world has a dimension of reciprocal and intersub- 
jective experience which unifies it in ways resembling the unity of 
an individual consciousness. There is at least an analogy between 
the stream of experience and consciousness acts of an individual 
psyche and the cooperative and interdependent activities and co¬ 
intentions which characterize a particular social world. Further¬ 
more, and this is the crucial step, the corporate stratum like the in¬ 
dividual one is intentional in structure. This means that it too is 
linguistically carried, that it has meant objects in necessary correla¬ 
tion with its social acts and its depth intersubjectivity. If, for 
instance, one tribe’s cooperative activity is primarily hunting while 
another’s is warlike foraging on surrounding territories, certain in¬ 
tended content will endure in each tribe’s memory and accordingly 
will shape the consciousness of its members. And this content will 
persist beyond the specific times of hunting or making war. Beneath 
this level of conscious activities is the characteristic intersubjectivity 
of the tribe by which the human beings co-intend each other in 
modes of slavery or freedom, adulthood and children, in sexual re¬ 
lationships, etc. And this largely hidden co-intentionality has noem- 
atic content which is socially, not individually, correlated. For in¬ 
stance, an oppressed minority may be governed by co-intentions 
taken from the majority’s stereotyping of the minority, thus the 
intended corporate noemata through which it interprets itself includes 
images of slavery, inferiority, and incompetence. On the other hand, 
the people in an oppressed minority may intend each other as human, 
free, beautiful, and essentially powerful; images which reflect a very 
different set of corporate noemata. 

Perhaps we are being excessively metaphorical. The serious point 
here is that there do exist constellations of images which correlate 
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not simply with the individuals of a society but with more unifying 
cooperative undertakings, societal consensus, self-interpretation, and 
even the (elos of that society as a whole. In a religious community 
the images of worship are the noemata of a corporate activity, not 
simply the sum of many individual acts, each one solipsistically 
isolated. This is why there can be a noematics of a social entity, an 
investigation of the language-imagery necessarily intended by the 
society’s corporate activities and intersubjective structure. In fact, 
such a noematics is our version of the hermeneutical enterprise. The 
hermeneutic aspect of a theological program is the investigation of 
ecclesia’s noematic content. Hermeneutics does not exhaust theo¬ 
logical reflection because as noematic analysis it does not raise the 
critical and normative question as to whether genuine apprehensions 
occur in conjunction with the community’s constitutive imagery. Yet 
it is an indispensable moment in theology because whatever reality- 
apprehensions occur in ecclesia occur in the interplay of its dis¬ 
tinctive intersubjectivity, the experienced redemptive alteration, and 
the noemata or imagery which are necessary concomitants. Because 
hermeneutics must reach for the noematic dimension of the com¬ 
munity, its task is the complex one of sorting out the community’s 
many types and layers of language. This involves the attempt to 
penetrate the more explicit strata of claims, expressions, and state¬ 
ments to the more constitutive strata of meant-content. 

The force of our argument will be diluted if corporate intention¬ 
ally is confused with the psychological intentions which occur in 
individual acts of consciousness. In a particular act of worshiping 
or repeating a creed, the individual may simultaneously “intend” or 
mean a multiplicity of matters, a mixture of meant-imagery, myths, 
and contemporary ideology. All the accumulated layers of language 
may be intended in this complex psychological act. But the in¬ 
tended object of the community correlates with whatever charac¬ 
terizes the community as such, its very communality, its enduring 
corporate experience. In the following section we shall pursue this 
distinction between the language which bears the corporate intention 
of ecclesia (story and image) and the language whose function it is 
to render the corporate intention contemporary and understandable 
(myth and doctrine). 
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D. Linguistic Strata of the Community of Faith 

We have contended that language is indispensable to reality ap¬ 
prehensions. This is not particularly significant if “language” means 
the total quantity of linguistic expression in the community which 
includes reality-denying cliches, Bible quotations, secularized ideol¬ 
ogies, naive and primitive psychologies and mythologies, and anti¬ 
quated doctrines. We have tried rather to pinpoint a linguistic 
stratum which carries the community’s meant-content without raising 
the question as to the bearing of that content on truth or reality. 
We shall attempt to isolate this stratum of ecclesia with the hope of 
then investigating its role in reality-apprehensions. 

1. Story and image: language correlative to corporate intention 
In the beginning is the story, or to put it more precisely, a constel¬ 
lation of images unified in a story. At least this seems to be the 
case with both the Judaic form of historical existence which we are 
calling Israel and the ecclesial form. Story, a narrative of certain 
things that happen within a limited scope of time, is the linguistic 
unit most proper to ecclesia. Ecclesia’s witness is to a redemptive 
alteration of human existence made possible by a redeemer and 
certain events in space and time. By story, therefore, we do not 
mean a quasi-existential vehicle of expressing segments of one’s own 
autobiography. With the exception of certain occasions in the 
Pauline corpus, there seems to be a great disinterest in stories in that 
sense in the literature of primitive Christianity. We find many stories 
in the Gospels and in Acts, but none of these is the story which is 
the linguistic correlate of ecclesia. The story has two major com¬ 
ponents, the events and personages with which the events are con¬ 
cerned and a constellation of images. The meant or intended con¬ 
tent of ecclesia is neither merely a set of events nor a cluster of 
images but a synthesis of the two in the form of a narrative. In 
Israel the story which is the receptacle of Israel’s imagery about man, 
evil, nation, and salvation is simply the story of Yahweh and his 
people. Even if we find no single ritualistic repetition of this story, 
it is through this story that Israel understands herself. When ecclesia 
appears, the story of Jesus both takes over and shatters the story of 
Yahweh and his people. Most of the imagery is retained with some 
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modification in the altered story according to which Y ahweh s re¬ 
demptive presence to his people takes definitive form in Jesus Christ. 
What is expanded to the point of shattering is the meaning of “his 
people*" The one thing we stress here is that the imagery of the 
community of faith does not occur simply as discrete units but in 
conjunction with a sequence of historical events. 

Yet events and personages are not the only meant entities of 
ecclesia’s corporate intentionality. The everyday language of the 
cultus, even when it addresses itself to events or past historical 
figures, abounds in images. Image, as we are using the term, resists 
definition, because the image is the mode in which content is present 
prior to its translation into definitions. We can at this point do 
little more than point to certain characteristics and functions of 
imagery in the community of faith. We shall clarify that what is 
under consideration are the constitutive images, meant correlates of 
a community’s corporate intentionality and not the ever-changing and 
rich imagery that resides in the rhetoric of the leaders of that com¬ 
munity in a given time. 

The first characteristic is that constitutive images are not reflec¬ 
tively produced. If a faith-community does generate a “theological” 
or critical endeavor, the second-order activity which thereby occurs 
turns back to and draws on images but is not the origin of such. 
Hence, the linguistic mode of an image is not a definition or concept, 
entities which emerge as results of attempts at precise understanding. 
A “suffering Messiah” is an image but “two natures in one person” 
is not. Even as the origin of images is not in theological or second- 
order reflective activities, neither is reflective activity the primary 
mode in which they are present in the community. These images 
guide the everyday activities of the religious community, its worship 
and liturgy, its institutional and canonical ordering, its self-surpassing 
toward the world through witness and preaching. 

Second, constitutive images express situations rather than describe 
entities. Their content is more like a fact (a conjunction of noun 
and verb) than a substantive. The images which constitute ecclesia 
are not such things as color, tree, or altar but entities in a certain 
relation, situation, or with certain features. The imagery which 
resides in the liturgy of the cultus or which is appealed to in the 
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repetition of the story is suffering Messiah who is the ransom for 
sins, the human being in an inescapable bondage to evil, or Yahweh 
as loving father. 

Third, although images are the ways in which content is intended, 
that content is not simply the image itself. This important but 
elusive issue is the occasion of much misunderstanding concerning 
religious symbolism. Images (symbols) are frequently interpreted 
as substitute contents which therefore displace events, facts, historical 
persons, or ontological structures. In this approach the image dis¬ 
places all such things and becomes itself the object of belief. Yet 
it seems clear that in the community of faith, one does not believe 
in images but through them. They represent the mode of presenta¬ 
tion of content rather than the object. For this reason images can 
and do retain different sorts of content: historical, ontological, psy¬ 
chological, and social. The universal network of evil spread over 
all history that is present, for instance, in Paul’s use of the Adam 
story and also in his imagery of “cosmic powers” is one kind of 
content. Another is Jesus as the ransom for our sins, embracing as 
it does a specific historical occurrence as well as an ontic structure. 
Hermeneutics need not involve displacement of intended realities by 
intended images unless it assumes from the start their identity or their 
disproportionality. 

Finally, the images of the community of faith are to some degree 
interrelated. This is not because of second-order reflective work 
which arbitrarily “systematizes” them. Rather, their receptacle is 
the paradigm story of that community, and they tend to reflect what¬ 
ever unity the story has. Yet the interdependence of the imagery of 
a community of faith has a deeper foundation than simply the unity 
of the events and narrative aspects of its story. We cannot explicate 
this deeper level apart from the other components of ecclesia such as 
the redemptive alteration of existence and the intersubjectivity char¬ 
acteristic of that community. Suffice it to say that these components 
involve a distinctive kind of historical existence and historical com¬ 
munity, an insight into the human problem of evil and redemption 
which unites and interrelates the accompanying imagery. Hence, 
the imagery of the world dependent on Yahweh’s creative act is 
bound up with the imagery of evil and redemption. It is because of 
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the interdependent nature of this constitutive imagery that ecclesia’s 
“theological” or reflective attempt to understand is inevitably sys¬ 
tematic. Contemporary dismissals of systematic theology are un¬ 
fortunate in that they too narrowly identify “systematic” with system¬ 
building and thereby obscure the unity of imagery present in the 
faith-world which such reflection cannot avoid. One can sympathize 
with such dismissals insofar as they are prompted by criticisms of 
Catholic and Protestant attempts to systematize the Scripture or 
tradition, efforts which are now untenable due to the rupture of the 
models of authority with which they were operating. But the false 
intellectualism of an unhistorical approach to Scripture should not 
obscure the constellation of imagery and the story in which it occurs. 

2. Myth and doctrine: the language of contemporaneous under¬ 
standing 

What we have done so far is to place in brackets the confusing 
amalgamation of words, phrases, and the like which appears as the 
language of the community of faith in order to isolate a stratum of 
language which correlates with the enduring and essential corporate 
intentions of that community. Hence, we focused on the commu¬ 
nity’s story and imagery, not its creeds, doctrines, or apologetic 
formulations. When we remove the brackets, we find that the story 
and its images occur in conjunction with more complex linguistic 
entities. In fact one’s exposure to the language of the community 
of faith might be so dominated by the apologetic and theological 
accretions, customs and taboos, and cultic expressions that its story 
and images remain largely hidden. 

What is the function of these more visible and everyday world 
linguistic strata? Why does a community of faith generate a lan¬ 
guage other,than its story and its images? The most obvious explana¬ 
tion is simply that the various activities of the community of faith 
require linguistic expression. The community of faith thus retains 
ceremonial language, the language of institutional organization, the 
language of moral imperative and taboo, and the like. 

A more significant clue to the question of the development of 
language beyond story and image is the perennial problem every 
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community of faith has of “contemporaneity.” The problem of 
contemporaneity occurs because of the inevitable lag between in¬ 
sights, experiences, customs, and institutions which arise and function 
at one time and the perpetual changes of world-views, cultures, and 
languages. If the lag were absolute, so that the tradition persisted 
into the present without any accompanying translation into contem¬ 
porary modes, its presence would be a mere puzzle, an atavistic 
residue which had lost all reference to reality. To the degree that a 
community of faith overcomes this lag, the tradition finds retransla¬ 
tion into the world-view, language, and day-to-day activities of the 
present. Such a translation is the deeper function of linguistic ac¬ 
cretions to the story and its images. Actually this translation begins 
whenever there are reality-apprehensions and experiential modifica¬ 
tions of existence. Because the first generation of a community of 
faith must make its own experience understandable to itself, this 
translation process begins immediately and does not wait for a lag 
between generations. Furthermore, ecclesial existence has a special 
problem in relation to this lag because its very essence involves a 
rejection of every provincial and restricted condition of God’s pres¬ 
ence (cf. Chapter 7). To the degree that translation constitutes 
ecclesia’s very existence, it necessarily contains an impetus to make 
its story and imagery contemporary through myth and doctrine. 
The anti-provincial nature of ecclesia makes it intrinsically 
theological. 

Several things are involved in the attempt to make understandable 
a received tradition whose basal form is story and image. One, the 
tradition is integrated into whatever inclusive framework or world- 
picture is dominant. Hence, a cosmologizing of the story and its 
images occur. Two, the tradition is integrated into institutional 
structures by which it is preserved and retransmitted to other genera¬ 
tions, or, given an evangelical impetus, to other territories. The 
result of the cosmologizing translation is the myth. We recognize 
that no use of this term could adequately synthesize the disparate 
definitions and proposals now before us. Our proposal is that myth 
itself is not the most original layer of religious imagery but the 
product of an attempt to translate such into the inclusive and objec- 
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tive world-view of a given age. Accordingly, when the image, 
“Jesus died for our sins,'’ is translated by means of feudal concepts 
of relationships, we have a cosmologization whose linguistic expres¬ 
sion is a myth. When this amalgam of image and myth is subjected 
to the requirements of truth and knowledge, it reappears in the form 
of conceptuality which takes on a certain authority in the community 
of faith. When this happens, we have a conceptualized deposit of 
image-myth which functions as a measure for institutional loyalty, 
and this is doctrine. When the tradition in the sense of the story 
and image is translated into the sanctions, principles, customs, and 
taboos for life and worship in the everyday world, we have piety. 

These translations are perpetually going on, usually in slow and 
subtle ways (such as the gradual changes in Protestant piety between 
1900 and 1970), sometimes in sudden and dramatic ways (as in the 
Protestant Reformation or Vatican II). The requirements of con¬ 
temporaneity generate two processes which work against each other. 
Story and image are always in search of a myth, a way of being 
cosmologized into the objective consensus of an age and its world- 
picture. As this consensus breaks down, the pressure from story 
and image is toward demythologization. Doctrinalization is ambigu¬ 
ous in that it can both defend or criticize anachronistic myth. If 
it is ordered toward story and image, the noemata or intentional 
correlates of ecclesia, it will be more a myth-critique than a myth 
vindication. This is why contemporary, sophisticated repudiations 
of “theology” will either contain a hidden theological agenda or else 
will ironically legitimate religious conservatism and anachronism. 
This twofold process appears to occur wherever the community of 
faith exists in the midst of cultural and linguistic changes. For 
example, the adaptation of the Torah to ever new situations was 
and remains a perennial problem for the Jewish community. In this 
case the process of mythologization, demythologization, and doctri¬ 
nalization cannot be explained simply by the invasion of hellenism, 
the Greek epistemic orientation. The antithesis of Athens and Jeru¬ 
salem in terms of doctrinal translation has a certain historical validity, 
but overstressing it obscures the perennial element of world-view 
translation and the distinction always found in communities between 
noematic and adaptive linguistic strata and functions. 
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The rather sharp distinction between story and its cosmologization 
in myth for the purpose of contemporaneous understanding threatens 
to break down when we consider the possibility that a community's 
story may be a story of the cosmos, and cosmologization may there¬ 
fore be essential to it. We have in fact already argued that faith 
itself is inherently world-producing. Its reference is inclusive and 
total. If this is the case, how can the community of faith’s story 
be distinguished from myth? 

The problem lies in the ambiguities resident in the term world. 
Every society has a prevailing world-picture, and its world-picture 
has a primarily practical function. It is according to this picture 
that the society carries out its characteristic activities of food-gather¬ 
ing, play, making war, and raising the young. Hence, the world- 
picture includes ways of ordering these activities into regions such as 
the region of human beings and the region of gods and spirits, or 
the two cultures of science and humanities. Whether the society is 
technological or pre-technological, its world-picture includes a pre¬ 
vailing biology, psychology, and sociology. A world-picture was at 
work therefore in the biological interpretations of the virgin birth 
in Tertullian and of original sin in Augustine. While faith tends 
to permeate and modify world-pictures, the “world” which it 
establishes is not a world-picture with its attendant regions and 
categories for interpreting everyday activities. Faith is world-produc¬ 
ing in the sense of faith’s concern for the ultimate origin and goal, 
the meaning and destiny of man. “World” in this sense is the 
ultimate framework of this meaning and destiny, and as such is 
necessarily founded on the sacred. Given this distinction, the story 
of the faith-community is necessarily cosmological in the sense of 
the ultimate framework of human destiny and only relatively cosmo¬ 
logical in the sense of a given world-picture. This story may be 
told in and through the prevailing world-picture of an age, but still 
represents “cosmologization” for the purpose of contemporaneous 
understanding. Both world and world-picture are present in the 
creation narratives of Genesis. The prevailing Babylonian cosmol¬ 
ogy is appropriated in order to make understandable that the “world” 
is the setting of the story of Yahweh and his people. 

This is not to say that a community of faith is consciously 
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relativistic about its myths, doctrines, and piety and in earnest only 
about its story and images. On the contrary, it is the perpetual 
temptation of a community of faith to displace its more essential but 
also more elusive story and constitutive images with the more “under¬ 
standable” myths, doctrines, and pieties which dominate its everyday 
language and activities. On the other hand, it is evident that myths, 
doctrines, and pieties have, because of their function of making story 
and image contemporary, a relativity which the story and its images 
lack. Or to put this differently, the story and its images, because of 
their status as noemata, are in closer (correlative) relation with the 
community-creating experiences and apprehensions than the vehicles 
which work to render such understandable. 

Our stress on the role of myth in making story and image con¬ 
temporary and the consequent relativity of myth may well obscure 
the sense in which cosmologizing and myth are not merely relative 
and dispensable. Such a formulation borders on intellectualism 
because behind the language of “story in search of myth” is the 
model of communication. “Translation” becomes a conscious effort 
on the part of a community to adapt its message, to find a point of 
connection. Such models have a certain validity in specific situa¬ 
tions of communication, but they obscure the relation between myth 
and man’s historicity. We mean by this that man’s being and 
situation are not simply externally related to his world-views, myths, 
or pieties. In that case man’s bondage and redemption would in 
every age be the same but would simply be dressed up in different 
language (myths). The “reality” would be identical; the expression 
varied. We would argue, on the contrary, that man’s being is in 
some sense his world views, myths, and pieties. How can one 
formulate, for instance, what it means for Western man to be in 
bondage apart from the dualistic and alienating technocratic myths? 
This implies that redemption involves both an incorporation of the 
story and image into the myth and a breaking of the myth. We 
would still maintain the priority of story and image over myth, doc¬ 
trine, and piety as the locus of founding apprehensions. But this 
should not obscure the essential relation between a specific mythol¬ 
ogy and cosmology and the alienated consciousness to which the 
story is addressed. 
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3. The problem of rhetoric 

In distinguishing between the subterranean language of story and 
image and the cosmologized language which dominates the everyday 
world of the cultus, we may give the impression that the everyday 
world language of the faith-community is a mere confusing amalgam 
of expressions. The question this raises is whether or not ecclesia 
generates a form of linguistic expression which holds sway over the 
multiplicity of language acts. In other words, does ecclesia put 
forth a distinctive rhetoric or rhetorical form? That a community 
of faith would give rise to a rhetoric which suits it should not be 
unexpected. For example, a religious faith whose primary activity 
was transcendental meditation might well generate a rhetorical form 
able to function as the occasion of meditation, for instance, the 
aphorism. Since we have not yet propounded the characteristic 
features of ecclesia, our question is somewhat premature. If ecclesia 
does have a rhetoric of its own, it would express, it seems, not all 
of its activities (inquiring, meditating, marriage and burial rites, or¬ 
ganizing, etc.) but the activities expressive of its essence and telos. 
Provisionally, we would suggest the following. 

Ecclesia not only has a story which is the correlate of both its 
corporate experience and individual experiences of the modification 
of existence, but it is a form of historical existence in which the two 
are connected. The perpetuation of that story is somehow the oc¬ 
casion of the modification of existence toward redemption. While 
both Catholic and Protestant forms of ecclesia share this conviction, 
they differ in that classical Catholicism perpetuates the story in sacra¬ 
mental mode while classical Protestantism perpetuates it in preach¬ 
ing the Word. Both Catholicism and Protestantism have undergone 
corruption at this point, although the corruption was present in seed 
form from the very beginning. In Catholicism the perpetuation of 
the story is displaced by the sacrament which comes to have a certain 
autonomy over the story. In Protestantism the story is diffused into 
Scripture so that what is preached are the authoritative writings 
themselves which come to have autonomy over the story. In both 
cases something besides the story becomes the occasion of redemp¬ 
tion. 
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If the perpetuation of the story is essential to ecclesia as an occa¬ 
sion of the redemptive shaping of consciousness, we have an activity 
in ecclesia which is paramount over other activities. And this ac¬ 
tivity is more central to the very survival of ecclesia than the many 
activities with which the actual community might occupy itself. 
Furthermore, if the story has to do with certain happenings in history 
coupled with a constellation of images, a rhetorical form is created 
which is proper to it, namely, the message. The reason a message 
is the paramount rhetorical form of ccdesia is that “Jesus died for 
our sins," A multiple vocabulary expresses this rhetorical form in 
the literature of early Christianity: good news, the kerygma, the 
message which was received, testimony and testifying, proclaiming, 
and the like. And this is what early interpreters appeal to as norma¬ 
tive and authoritative (the received message), and the content of the 
message provides the framework for their polemical and pastoral 
admonitions. In this message, which has the character of both an 
announcement and a testimony, we have a rhetorical vehicle of 
ecclesia’s story and imagery which resists attempts to translate the 
language of ecclesia into totally different forms. Hence, other lin¬ 
guistic activities which occur in ecclesia in order to serve its purpose 
(second-order inquiry, meditation, interpersonal consolation) have 
as their reference point the story present in this paramount rhetorical 
vehicle. Hence, any attempt to replace totally the paramount form 
with aphorisms, speculative arguments, autobiographical stories, or 
poetry will probably be unsuccessful. Such forms may ssrve but 
not displace the message. 
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Chapter 6 

ECCLESIA AND REDEMPTIVE EXISTENCE 


Human life as a specific entity, which has stepped forth from 
nature, begins with the experience of chaos as a condition perceived 
in the soul. 1 

Martin Buber 

Phenomenological theology’s aim is to locate the immediate and 
founding apprehensions which accompany faith. Generally ex¬ 
pressed, cur thesis is that faith’s apprehensions occur pre-reflectively 
and by means of an enduring participation in a form of corporate, 
historical existence which we are calling ecclesia. Specifically, we 
submit that the major clue guiding our search is provided by a 
nexus of interaction and interdependence between certain components 
of ecclesia. In Chapter 5, we looked at one of those components, 
language, and tried to locate that stratum of language which was a 
correlate of ecclesia’s corporate intentionality, namely, story and 
image. But what is ecclesia? Although we shall take up the ques¬ 
tion explicitly in the following chapter, we need now a provisional 
indication. Theologically expressed, ecclesia is that form of cor¬ 
porate historical existence whose origin and continuation is made 
possible by Jesus Christ. Since Jesus Christ is the redeemer, ecclesia 
is both his instrument of redemption and the extension of his re¬ 
demptive presence. In early Christian literature Jesus’ titles and 
names involve a vocabulary of redemption (redeemer, Lord, saviour, 

1, Martin Buber, Good and Evil (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1953 ), p. 125. 
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Messiah, Son of Man); the metaphors describing his ministry and 
work are metaphors of redemption; and the portraits of ecclesia and 
human life in ecclesia are portraits of redemptive existence (love, 
freedom, justification, spirit, and life). Participation in ecclesia 
means, therefore, a modification of human existence toward redemp¬ 
tion. This is the most general way of expressing it, and the term 
modification is not used here to exclude more specific descriptions 
such as justification. We use the expression toward redemption to 
indicate the incompleteness and therefore the eschatological dimen¬ 
sion of redemption in ecclesia. In the next chapter we shall explore 
ecclesia’s corporate structure. However, that structure (its co-inten- 
tionalities) is based on the redemptive modification of existence, to 
which we now turn. 

If founding apprehensions of reality occur through participation 
in ecclesia, is not individuality replaced by collectivity? Does this 
not simply eliminate existence in the Kierkegaardian sense from the 
situation of faith? Again, we recall that ecclesia is the corporate 
matrix in which an alteration of existence occurs. If this component 
is passed over, the other components of language and intersubjec¬ 
tivity make little sense. We shall attempt two things in our con¬ 
sideration of the existence component of religious knowledge. First, 
we shall try to understand how existence is part of the situation of 
faith. Second, we shall attempt a noematics of redemption, an 
exploration of the nature of the modification of existence as it occurs 
in ecclesia. 

A. The Transcendental Origins of "Existence”: The Re¬ 
ligious A Priori 

More than any of the categories with which we are working, 
existence resists thematization. Because it suggests the life of con¬ 
sciousness in its most concrete and historical sense, existence embraces 
all those uniquely personal contents and structures of an individual. 
When a human being senses his own “existence,” he senses his own 
utter uniqueness, but not in the rationalistic sense of apprehending 
an essence which is differentiated from other essences in a rational 
act. Existence, it seems, can be apprehended in several dimensions. 
When we grasp concretely our own flow of consciousness, we are 
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closer to existence than to essence. When wc experience our own 
for-itself dimension, according to which our being is never simply 
a given content but is always a possibility to be actualized through 
acts of freedom and creativity, we are closer yet to existence. And 
when we experience ourselves in the mode of certain built-in refusals 
(of death, of external manipulation) which reveal themselves in the 
form of persistent emotions, we may be as close to existence as wc 
can get. Existence of course is not these apprehensions themselves, 
the condition of which is always a certain distance from the existence 
which we are. The mode of existence is existence itself, and that 
mode is transformed in these “distancing” acts of apprehension. 

Why does redemption or redemptive modification affect existence? 
Even a brief answer to this question requires an excursion into philo¬ 
sophical anthropology and fundamental theology. Here wc can 
only hint at what deserves extensive elaboration. Wc begin by 
distinguishing between transcendental and historical existence. Tran¬ 
scendental existence means the transcendental conditions and grounds 
of existence. Transcendental existence is portrayed in the form of 
universality, a universal, constitutive structure of man as such. In 
this sense it resembles an essence, except that this “essence” has the 
peculiar function of being the condition of man's essence-transcend¬ 
ing novelty, incompleteness, decision-making, and creativity. It is 
transcendental because it is a constitutive feature in man which, like 
other transcendental structures, serves to make possible the acts, 
feelings, and activities through which man is related to the world. 
The depiction of existence in the transcendental sense is very much 
in the line of the anthropologies in Greek philosophy, and, strange 
as it may seem, the “existence” in Heidegger's thought is transcen¬ 
dental existence. 

In man's concrete historical situation, existence is not merely tran¬ 
scendental existence. The universal features of being-for-itself, of 
being-toward-death, of despair arc ontological structures, not an in¬ 
dividual of flesh and bone. Historical existence is what happens 
when these universal and transcendental structures combine with a 
historical situation, which includes the actual phase of human de¬ 
velopment, a determinate social world, and the biographical situation. 
If we grant for the moment that man’s being is being-toward-death. 
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this rises into existence in a different way in Israel of the eighth 
century b.c. than in the urban setting of modern technological 
culture. The distinction between transcendental and historical exist¬ 
ence may help uncover the ambiguity which usually attends depic¬ 
tions of existence as alienation or bondage. There is a certain validity 
in arguing that bondage accrues to man’s transcendental structure, 
that man’s death-ridden being and its residual despair are a kind of 
bondage. On the other hand, man does not experience alienation 
simply in the form of this universal structure but in and through 
the positivity of a historical and biographical situation. Hence, the 
imagery of alienation does not express merely the universal onto¬ 
logical structure but a determinate historical situation wedded to it. 

1. The transcendental refusal of chaos 

The distinction between transcendental and historical existence 
is important for our purposes because the redemptive modification 
of existence is distributed over both transcendental and historical 
dimensions. When we say that the transcendental makeup of the 
human being has a part to play in man’s redemption, we join our¬ 
selves to the Augustinian tradition of a religious a priori. Far from 
being a concern for a “natural knowledge of God” in competition 
with revelation, the impetus behind this tradition is theological. 
More than theological, ecclcsia’s intended imagery itself requires it. 
We mean by this that ecclesia’s redemptive imagery presupposes its 
creation imagery and vice versa; hence, all heteronomous versions 
of the relation of redemption to the essential structure of the human 
being shatter ecclesia’s imagery. The religious a priori required by 
this imagery does not entail a “natural knowledge of God”; it does 
imply that the “knowledge of God” in redemption is natural (fitting, 
proper) to man. Expressed negatively, redemption does not destroy 
the human being in order to save him. Whatever else it is, salvation 
is a salvaging of what is proper to man. The religious a priori 
means that man is so constituted that knowledge of God is essential 
and proper to him. 

For this reason the issue of the religious a priori should not be 
confused with the issue of the power or capacity of man to know 
God or to receive revelation. Whether or not God’s Word and 
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redemption correspond to man’s essential humanity is a different 
issue from man’s inherent capacity or incapacity to hear that Word 
or respond to redemption. The most radical descriptions of man’s 
incapacity do not displace that correspondence. For this reason 
the motifs of the knowledge of God and the religious a priori should 
be distinguished. On the other hand, their connection is disclosed 
when we ask the question whether or not the knowledge of God is 
possible without that correspondence. There are those who claim 
that the knowledge of God is totally a matter of God’s initiative to 
which man contributes nothing but his own sin. T find this an es¬ 
sentially gnostic formulation because it places redemption completely 
outside the structure of an originally good but corrupted creation, 
making redemption solely a matter of the “divine.” Because redemp¬ 
tion is an alteration of existence which is not essentially evil, that 
existence in its essential ontological structure is a “condition” of 
that alteration in the sense of a sine qua non. The religious a priori 
is not, however, itself the knowledge of God or even the positive 
power of apprehending God outside of God’s redemptive act. 
Therefore, the investigation of the religious a priori does not establish 
or demonstrate God’s existence. 

In the fullest sense the purpose of the investigation of the religious 
a priori in theology is to show that redemption and revelation cor¬ 
respond to what is essentially human, and that without them, man 
remains in a bondage which distorts and arrests his own being. Our 
concern now is slightly different. We want to call attention to the 
religious a priori in order to show why the redemptive alteration is an 
alteration of existence , and therefore why the imagery of ecclesia 
refers back to existence. 

In that which follows we can do little more than assert and 
describe, hoping that the assertions have the power of evoking certain 
immediate self-apprehensions of the reader. We begin with a 
question. If we assume that the redemptive alteration of existence 
offers to man a world-unifying, ultimate reference and that it ad¬ 
dresses what can be called human evil, do these offerings pertain 
in any way to the way man is constituted qua man? Are they in 
any way anticipated (intended?) by transcendental existence which 
serves as a condition of their possibility? 
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The first part of the question is, does a world-unifying ultimate 
reference correspond to the way man is transcendentally constituted? 
If the following four steps are founded in genuine insights, we must 
answer affirmatively. First, we shall regard as axiomatic those 
recent fundamental ontologies which portray man as self-transcend¬ 
ent, a being whose “being” is always partly future and which is 
perpetually being brought about through the projective plans and 
decisions of the will. Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Berdyaev, Sartre, and 
Heidegger each has his version of self-transcendence and what it 
means for a human being to “be.” Second, self-transcendence has 
as an inevitable concomitant the self-apprehension of non-necessity. 
Although no existent is “necessary,” human existence apprehends 
this about itself, and the result is a structural insecurity. Death may 
be, as Unamuno and Heidegger contended, the paradigm event of 
this non-necessity or insecurity. Yet the insecurity is not directed 
simply toward the physical cessation of one’s being, but toward the 
non-necessity of the being we become through our decisions. In¬ 
security, therefore, pertains to who or what we are, a question sym¬ 
bolized in the human being’s search for himself. 

Third, this ontic insecurity is accompanied by a refusal which 
finds specific expressions in emotions of fear, anxiety, and outrage 
and which Augustine portrayed in his description of man as in 
quietus, suggesting the driving, insatiable nature of historical 
existence. We are following here Unamuno’s portrayal of a built-in 
refusal of death, a refusal in the face of all rational considerations 
which prompt us to “realism.” Even though death is the paradigm 
occasion of structural insecurity, this insecurity appears indirectly in 
ciphers connected with other occasions. At this point non-techno- 
logical man seems to have more perceptive equipment than techno¬ 
logical man. For non-technological man senses the presence of 
threat, the element of insecurity, in cross-road situations of human 
life: birth, marriage, puberty, going on a journey, entertaining a 
stranger. He senses the unpredictable element in such things, the 
unfathomable future course which life may take from these occa¬ 
sions. Because of this unfathomable element, death and destruction 
rise to the surface in these occasions. Technological man with his 
incredible success in medical sciences and environmental manipula- 
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tion brings certain aspects of these situations under relative control 
(such as death from the complications of birth). His very success 
preoccupies him with the technological aspect of these occasions 
and masks the sense in which they contain an unfathomable and 
unmanipulable dimension pertaining to the course of future events. 
Sensing this dimension, pre-technological man bathes these occasions 
in symbolism and protective rites, while technological man stocks 
his medicine cabinet and reads about the psychology of puberty. 
Which of the two is more superstitious would be a difficult question 
to settle. 

Finally, this refusal built into man's transcendental makeup carries 
with it a certain intentionality and therefore a noema. Since it is a 
refusal of that which threatens man’s life, that which would dissipate 
his very nature, the refusal has as an intentional correlate whatever 
it is that would end such a threat. This intention is negatively 
expressed in the form of a complaint, an indictment against the 
world as man knows it. If the world is a mere multiplicity of inter¬ 
acting events, the pluralistic makeup of the world is responsible for 
insecurity. Of course in everyday life, insecurity, pain, and death 
are present through specific agents like disease, accidents, or demonic 
social systems. But the refusal to abide by the effects of these 
agents generates an overall indictment, “What kind of world is this?” 
“How can such a thing happen?” And at this point the cosmos 
has come into the picture. The noema of the intentionality which 
has its beginning in man’s structural insecurity and his refusal of 
that situation is cosmos. What we are calling the religious a priori, 
at least in this first aspect, is a refusal of chaos as the ultimate frame¬ 
work of man’s endeavors. This says nothing at all about whether 
or not the most inclusive context of our being is in fact chaos or 
cosmos. Nor does it mean that the noema of this refusal is God. 
The noema is simply a meant-object, a whatever, capable of sup¬ 
porting this refusal against the threat of chaos. 

2 . The transcendental refusal of external determination 

The second part of the question concerns human evil. The 
redemption which ecclesial man experiences is a modification not 
just of human finitude but of human evil. Is there any tran- 
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sccndental structure witihout which such an alteration would not be 
possible?- All human civilizations as we know them, technological 
and pre-technological, distinguish between human behavior which is 
preferable and non-preferabie, light and wrong, good and evil. All 
human groups have taboos and prescriptions which attempt to order 
human behavior. And as Freud and others have shown, a minimal 
ordering of instinctual animal behaviors is necessary to the existence 
of any society. If we grant that valuational ordering of human life is 
universal in human history, is this ordering nevertheless a mere his¬ 
torical contingency without any positive relation to the human being 
in his humanness? Is that normative or valuational structure of 
human communities which restricts man’s aggressiveness and orders 
his mating, his play, and his survival-oriented activities such as 
hunting and possessing in any way a reflection of the transcendental 
makeup of man? Are good and evil simply something which is 
fastened onto man by man himself out of the arbitrary customs of 
society, or does it arise with the emergence of a creature like man? 

We shall begin with a thesis. The capacity to distinguish good 
and evil is a constituent of a self-transcending being. In the previous 
section we allied ourselves to that philosophical tradition which in 
various ways has described the “structural openness” (Bonhoeffer) 
or self-making of man. Following Kierkegaard, Heidegger, and 
Unamuno, we argued that structural insecurity is a necessary feature 
of self-transcendence. In addition to insecurity which pertains to 
one’s own future existence and destiny and the refusal of chaos as the 
ultimate framework of that destiny, human self-transcendence con¬ 
tains within itself a second refusal, the refusal of external determina¬ 
tion . 4 To be self-transcending means that the “being” of the human 
..being is perpetually coming into being, and that the will plays a 
decisive 1 role in this coming into being. We acknowledge of course 
that aspect of the human being called the in-itself (Sartre) or the 
involuntary (Ricoeur), and the important role it plays in man’s 

2. Ricoeur’s Fallible Man, Irans. Charles Kelbley (Chicago: Regnery, 
1965), is the most inclusive attempt available to set forth the transcendental 
conditions of evil. 

3. A more explicit version of this thesis can be found in my article, “God 
as Dominator and Image-Giver: Divine Sovereignty and the New Anthro¬ 
pology,” Journal of Ecumenical Studies, vol. 6 (1969), 354 375. 
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perpetual coming-in to-being. Yet, because man is a self-transcend¬ 
ing being, the involuntary itself is not simply an efficient “cause” 
of the will, a factor in the will’s decisions and self-actualizations. We 
do want to avoid giving the impression that self-transcendence is 
merely a quantity or essence which characterizes man in the same 
way that three angles characterize a triangle. Because of its very 
nature of ^//-determination, self-transcendence has the peculiar 
capacity of self-repudiation. Under the pressure and pain of the 
experience of non-necessity, the human being can attempt to transfer 
his fundamental structure of self-determination into the mode of 
being-determined-by. We shall pursue this point in more detail at a 
later time. We only want to say that self-transcendence is an aspect 
of historical existence and occurs in the mode of more or less. One 
major point, however, is that self-transcendence calls attention to 
the most distinctive thing about human being; namely, human being 
is being-in-process in which the being brings about its own being 
by way of the will. Human being is a being who can will to be this 
or that kind of being, do this or that kind of work, be this or that 
kind of person, and then repudiate that particularity for something 
else, which can in turn be repudiated. Bringing-about-one’s-being 
is that about the human being which discloses a built-in refusal of 
external determination. “To be” in the human mode involves a 
perpetual resistance to be in the mode of mere thing-ness, the mode 
of being-brought-about, or of having one’s being determined by 
another. 

Because of this structural openness, the human being has a 
self-continuity or identity in a very distinctive sense. The “I” of a 
self-making being is not simply a content or quantum like a color or 
number, because it includes the possibility of future decisional altera¬ 
tions. It is always an “I can,” “I refuse,” “I agree.” In short, the 
human “I” is always a will. The human being has “developed” 
from the past to what it is now through the will, and what it shall 
be in the future will occur through the will. Therefore, part of the 
human “I’s” self-awareness is a sense of its own indispensability or 
importance. The indispensability we are talking about is not the 
indispensability of a separable ego for the body. The human £ T” is 
a corporeal or bodily “I,” for the “I” or “I can” involves psycho- 
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physical powers of actualization. “1 can purchase a car” is a possi¬ 
bility to be actualized by a corporeal “I.” Tndispensability means 
that the embodied self has a crucial role in determining what my 
being is, the bringing about of my being. This ontological indis¬ 
pensability of the embodied self is the basis of a pride which is 
constitutive of a structually open being which is responsible for its 
being and is aware of its own uniqueness and importance. Since the 
‘'I” is a corporeal “I,” this pride extends to the body, not in the 
superficial sense of being proud of one’s body, but in the sense that 
what is unique and important is my total bodily sense. 

This makes possible our next step. A self of this sort is violable, 
vulnerable. We argued previously for an insecurity which constitutes 
a self-transcending being. Over and above insecurity, a self which 
attaches importance and uniqueness to itself (ontic pride) is vulner¬ 
able not so much to external things that pose as threats to its existence 
such as death but to attempts to violate that uniqueness and 
importance. A self-surpassing self is vulnerable on two fronts as 
it becomes the object of two kinds of destructive external intentions. 
The first, manipulation, is the attempt to transform another's self- 
determining mode into the mode of being-determined-by, or thing¬ 
ness in a behavioural situation. The second, ridicule, is the attempt 
to violate another’s pride or uniqueness-sense by transforming that 
novel existence into some fixed and at the same time negative cate¬ 
gory. Ridicule is always both a reduction and a negation. Ridicule, 
to be distinguished from disagreement, correcting mistakes, prescrip¬ 
tions, or even commands, attempts to rob the human being of his 
future-oriented and self-transcending powers by fixing the human 
being into some undesirable characteristic. There is an infinite 
qualitative difference between “you made a mistake” and “you are 
stupid”; between “you should not act like that” and “you are just a 
woman!” We are not saying that ridicule necessarily accompanies 
these expressions since, like all expressions, they are susceptible to 
different intentions. To express ridicule they must carry intentions 
to fix the other into a feature which determines and exhausts his 
being, thereby violating the novelty which founds his pride. Manip¬ 
ulation and ridicule are obviously closely related. It could even 
be said that ridicule is a form of manipulation. We distinguish them 
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in order to call attention to the difference between attempting to 
determine another’s behavior or being (manipulation) and the more 
linguistic and attitudinal way of relating to the other (ridicule). 

Human beings as self-determining beings are constituted to resisl 
both manipulation and ridicule. One might say that a human being 
is this resistance and the potential violence which it triggers. In the 
final step of our argument we are presupposing the essential inter¬ 
dependence between individuality and sociality. The kind of self- 
transcendence just indicated has as an indispensable condition a 
social matrix of co-intentions. Whether the reader agrees with this 
or not, he will agree at least that historical man is a social being. 
His self-bringing-about, embodied “I,” his built-in pride and sense 
of novelty, exists in relation to other human beings. Each indi¬ 
vidual’s bringing-about-his-being occurs in reciprocal interaction with 
pthers who also are bringing-about-their-being. The result is that 
a certain normativeness presides over the social situation and estab¬ 
lishes its basic structure. This normativeness is generated out of 
the transcendental region, out of the human being whose very being 
is constituted by a vulnerability and resistance to ridicule and manip¬ 
ulation. Given this kind of “I,” mutual pride and resistance will 
preside over the reciprocities of the tribe, the family, the gang, or the 
nation. 

Mutual resistance to ridicule and to external determination founds 
a mutual ordering. The most primitive and dramatic manipulation 
of the other’s corporeal “I” is murder. Even as death is a paradigm 
event which gathers up and symbolizes man’s structural insecurity, 
murder plays a similar role in the social world. 4 The prevention 
and punishment of murder is a society’s most basic act of protecting 
self-determination. Built on this primary act and vastly extending 
it, the customs and taboos of society develop toward more inclusive 
ordering of ever wider areas of possible inter-manipulation. For 
instance, societal structures and laws restrict the attempt to determine 
another person by possessing his possessions, possessions being an 
extension of his corporeal “I,” a field of “things” in which he exer- 

4. The primacy of murder as an issue in philosophical anthropology is 
expressed by Albert Camus in The Rebel (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1969), “Introduction. 5 ’ 
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cises his will and actualizes his being. In the field of sexuality, rape 
is the paradigm manipulation, and this field also is subject to customs 
and taboos which attempt to protect the corporeal “I.” Societal 
order also moves into the region of human speech and limits the 
possibilities of linguistic violation. In situations of cultural conflict 
or minority oppression (Le., black-while relations) these protective 
customs break down and terms of ridicule arise as instruments of 
oppression. Much of this ordering tends to be unwritten, yet is a 
powerful limit on murder, rape, theft, and insult, and wc find such 
ordering from the most primitive tribes to sophisticated urban cul¬ 
ture. 

Our thesis about the transcendental origin of good and evil should 
now be clearer. The transcendental region itself generates a norma¬ 
tiveness which distinguishes good acts and evil acts, good men and 
evil men. The evil man is the man who ignores this normativeness 
and violates the self-determination and the pride of the other. Fur¬ 
thermore, human existence as we know it always appears within the 
distinction of good or of evil not as a pure exemplification, but as 
a reflection of both. Historical human being never completely 
abandons his resistance to insult and manipulation. On the other 
hand, historical man never completely grants self-transcendence and 
pride to the other. Hence, this transcendental structure has a certain 
ideality which historical existence only approximates. This ideality 
finds a clearer expression in society than in the individual, in con¬ 
stantly broken laws which would limit man’s propensity to violate 
the other and in myths of a golden age at the beginning or a utopia 
at the end. These laws and myths are not simply the arbitrary or 
accidental inventions of specific cultures; rather they express a struc¬ 
ture which is constitutive of human, that is, structually open being. 
They express corporate conditions proper to the mode of “to be.” 

We described the refusal of chaos, the inclination toward cosmos, 
as a religious a priori. Is this refusal of external determination part 
of the religious a priori? Here the ambiguities of “religion” and 
“religious” threaten to make the question meaningless. If religion 
simply means some reference to the “infinite” or “ultimate meaning,” 
our second motif appears to be excluded. However, that which is 
before us and which is our concern is a determinate historical faith 
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whose story concerns alienated historical existence and its redemption. 
Since the religious a priori means the transcendental conditions that 
dispose man to the actualizations of faith, it seems that the transcen- 
dentally grounded resistance to manipulation and ridicule is a part 
of the religious a priori. Without vulnerability, man would not be 
the kind of being whose being could be disrupted, susceptible to the 
distinction of evil and good, bondage and freedom, alienation and 
redemption. Like the refusal of chaos and “God,” the refusal of 
external determination does not demonstrate the existence and validity 
of redemption itself. The story and imagery of redemption are not 
“implied” in this constitutive normativeness. Nor is this refusal a 
“power” or capacity to redeem oneself or even to cooperate in the 
process of redemption. Instead it characterizes what man is, the mode 
of his “to be,” and therefore redemption is redemption of man and 
not of something else. 

We began this section asking if the imagery of the community of 
faith pertained to (human) existence. We propounded our “fun¬ 
damental theology” (the two refusals) partly in order to answer the 
question. Although the two refusals are located transcendentally, 
they reappear under the conditions of historical existence as the clues 
to the peculiar sense in which man’s being is “existence.” Human 
life occurs in the situation in which our “to be” (our nature, destiny, 
meaning) is constantly at stake. Man lives constantly with the pos¬ 
sibility of not-being, not just in the sense of physical death but in 
the sense of not-being himself. And this makes the human mode of 
existence unique. Further, the situation of threatened existence per¬ 
vades all the levels of man’s psyche and social life; his subconscious, 
his emotions, his everyday acts, his reciprocities with others. This is 
why any faith which addresses these refusals of man, refusals which 
found this peculiar existence, must be apprehended or internalized 
in the mode of existence. 

B. Disrupted Historical Existence 

The purpose of this chapter is to propound the existence dimen¬ 
sion of ecclesia. We have contended that “transcendental existence,” 
the transcendental conditions of human existence, disposes man 
toward matters which are actualized in faith. We risk this easily 
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misunderstood term transcendental existence in order to call atten¬ 
tion to the insecurity and vulnerability which constitute man’s tran¬ 
scendental makeup and which predispose his actual existence to the 
more conscious affective and linguistic levels such as the “search 
for meaning” and resistance to demonic authorities. Technically 
speaking, transcendental existence is not existence, since existence 
connotes the concrete and actual mode of individual life. Therefore, 
man’s participation in ecclesia is not “existential” simply in the 
sense that these transcendental structures find some expression. In¬ 
tervening between these transcendental structures and ecclesia is 
human history in all its variety and determinateness. Furthermore, 
historical man is not simply the set of possibilities, conditions, and 
idealities which in an abstracting (or bracketing) analysis we por¬ 
tray as transcendental. However we account for it, historical man 
is non-coincident with his own ideality. According to the old myth, 
he lives in exile from his original home where he enjoyed the im¬ 
mediate presence of God, lordship over the earth, and harmony with 
his own kind. Hence, we must sharply differentiate the transcen¬ 
dental conditions of insecurity and vulnerability and the refusals 
which accompany them from the modification these undergo in 
history in which man’s being becomes alienated being. Vulner¬ 
ability to external determination and to ridicule is not itself an aliena¬ 
tion, a disruption in the self, but a structure characteristic of any 
self-transcending being. Something must happen to this constitutive 
vulnerability and insecurity before it is alienation. When we attempt 
to thematize this something, we immediately confront the hermeneu¬ 
tical problem. How is man’s own alienation present to him, if in 
fact it is present at all? On the one hand, it appears to be universally 
apprehended, insofar as the split between what we are and what we 
could be or should be dominates everyday world endeavors. A 
fundamental discontent characterizes human life everywhere and this 
discontent is not entirely unconscious. No one can live in the every¬ 
day world without being aware of the failure of the other to fulfill 
our expectations. The world of everyday life is filled with accusa¬ 
tions, feeling guilty, hoping, trying to do better, failing, regretting an 
action, resisting manipulation, giving up and starting again, and all of 
these occur under the non-coincidence of man with his own ideality. 
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On the other hand, one of the marks of alienation is that it blinds 
the consciousness to its own reality. Alienation like the structure of 
the transcendental region is too close to see because we “see” by 
means of it, that is, through a consciousness already modified by it. 
Alienation, therefore, is seen clearly only when it itself is undergoing 
modification toward redemption. This is why the portrayal of aliena- 
.ion is a hermeneutical problem. Our best access to it is through 
redemption. And we best grasp redemption not in the contingencies 
of an individual autobiography but in the intended imagery of the 
redemptive community. This community has experienced redemp¬ 
tion in a certain determinate mode and has expressed that redemption 
in its imagery. Redeemed existence, therefore, is the path to that 
alienation which is apprehended outside redemption in an unfocused 
and vague discontent. Alienation itself is a modification of essential 
human nature and its transcendental basis, and redemption is a 
modification of that modification. We have, therefore, a mode of 
existence in ecclesia which is alienation-in-transition-to-redemption. 
This transition occurs at the level of existence and has an intended 
imagery, a constellation of noemata which expresses both alienation 
and redemption. Our access to alienation, therefore, is by way of 
an examination of this imagery. We hope that such an inquiry will 
further clarify the nature of participation in ecclesia and the sense 
in which existence is a necessary component in faith’s situation. 
Although the order of insight is from redemption and its imagery 
to alienation and its imagery, we shall begin with the imagery of 
alienation since we wish to examine how alienation modifies man’s 
transcendental makeup and how redemption modifies alienation. 

We are omitting an account of our method of obtaining these 
images. We can say briefly that they are part of the story of the 
community of faith, always presupposed and sometimes explicit. 
These images persist through all periods of ecclesia and do not stand 
or fall with various mythologizations and doctrinalizations of them. 
Beyond this we shall rely on the reader’s acquaintance with this 
historical faith for confirmation of our inquiry. Furthermore, what 
follows is not an exhaustive treatment of the imagery of alienation in 
this historical faith. There are images which express the depth and 
universality of human evil which we shall not pursue. There are 
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many specific images of redemption (e.g., justification) which we 
omit. Our purpose is to set forth the intended imagery of the 
transition to redemption in order to indicate sufficiently the part this 
transition plays in ecclesia. For our next task will be to portray 
ecclesia itself in anticipation of our over-all task of discovering how 
these components form the matrix of reality-apprehensions. 

1. Idolatry 

Bonhoeffer is quite right in his observation that we who live in 
the “middle” of time can never directly apprehend the events of the 
“beginning.”* We would also agree with him that these inaccessible 
beginning events contain the mysterious origin of mams disrupted 
historical existence. We see no way to get to this origin or even 
settle the difficulties which accompany the two major alternatives 
that “explain” the transition from ideality to disruption; one which 
describes the transition as itself a perennial occurrence expressive of 
the intrinsic makeup of man and the other which assigns it to the 
evolution of man. Like Kierkegaard we see a connection between 
pre-alienation insecurity and alienation itself, a connection which is 
not, however, an explanation or cause 0 The insecurity which con¬ 
stitutes man includes a refusal of chaos as man’s ultimate context. 
This refusal persists even when man’s world picture is thoroughly 
secular and when there is an intellectual resignation to chaos. Human 
consciousness is structured by a proclivity toward the anti-chaos, 
whatever that is. 

Along with this general impetus, human life is not only made up 
of many specific needs such as hunger, sex, and companionship, but 
it is always surrounded by entities which promise satisfaction of these 
needs, entities which are pleasurable, alluring, and attractive. Be¬ 
sides serving to fulfill actual needs, they offer themselves as candidates 
for allaying the fundamental insecurity. This candidacy is based 
partly on their capacity to obliterate the “death-sickness” and partly 
on the promise that a given entity such as a family or nation may 
itself be the anti-chaos and thus the true telos of man’s being. Such 

5. Creation and Fall (New York: Macmillan, 1959), p. 9. 

6. Soren Kierkegaard, The Concept of Dread (Princeton: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1944), pp. 41 ff. 
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is the connection between insecurity and what we shalJ call idolatry. 
The connection does not account for the actualization of idolatry 
but does give us a clue as to its nature. Idolatry is the attempt on 
the part of man to secure himself against refused chaos and to tran¬ 
scend his vulnerability by means of something in his environment. 
Therefore, anything can serve as an idol, including the divine appre¬ 
hended in the mode of something in the surrounding world. 

Idolatry as a motif appears in the story of Yahweh and his people 
in the command to worship Yahweh alone, in the prohibitions against 
image-making, and in the constant critique of all unqualified loyal¬ 
ties to king, nation, and cultus. In both the experience and the 
testimonies of Israel, idolatry is always a destructive force. We offer 
the following demythologized account of its destructive power. If 
idol means something we intend as the solution to the fundamental 
problem of our being, serving as the ultimate and most powerful 
context which displaces chaos, it will unify human life and organize 
all its relations, eliciting the response of unqualified loyalty. From 
this flow many consequences. The human being becomes defined, 
so to speak, through that object. His being is reduced to the lelos, 
purposes, features of the idol, as for instance when a political party 
becomes absolutized. Second, the mode of consciousness required 
for an idol is certainty rather than doubt. Since one's very destiny 
and salvation is at stake, the idol cannot fill its insecurity-eliminating 
function and at the same time permit doubt in its own powers. To 
function successfully as the anti-chaos, the idol must be invested 
with perfections, powers, and marvelous attributes. It must in short 
be de-historicized. Intellectual processes must then be generated 
which preserve these perfections from relativity and criticism as well 
as our non-doubting relation to them. This is why dishonesty and 
fear are essential ingredients of idolatry. We must constantly bend 
reality to make the idol which is itself threatened by chaos into the 
anti-chaos. And since the meaning and destiny of his very being 
depends on the idol and on maintaining its adequacy, the idolator 
lives constantly at the edge of a precipice. 

We would not give the impression that in everyday life idolatry 
always occurs toward an obvious and discretely identifiable entity. 
Because of structural insecurity, alienated historical existence is 
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marked by idolatrous relations with everything in the surrounding 
world. Alienated man intends the whole content of his surrounding 
world in the hope that any or all has the capacity to replace chaos. 
Idolatry, therefore, modifies one’s transcendental consciousness and 
becomes a way of being temporal, a way of living one’s personal 
space, and an ingredient in all motivations and decisions. 

2. Flight 

Idolatry expresses only one aspect of disrupted historical existence, 
the response of finitude to its own non-necessity and its reduction of 
the anti-chaos (transcendence) to the surrounding world. In addi¬ 
tion to the refusal of chaos is a refusal of external determination 
which is the transcendental condition of the intersubjective conditions 
proper to man’s being and therefore of the distinction of right and 
wrong. Like the refusal of chaos, this second refusal functions as a 
transcendental condition of human alienation. This universal struc¬ 
ture of “rightness,” of what is proper to man’s existence, freedom, 
and communality, appears in the story of Israel in the motifs of the 
good creation, the covenant in which man’s obligations are estab¬ 
lished, and above all in Torah. The refusal of manipulation and 
ridicule generates specific forms of mutual protection and obligation 
in the community, and this is the essence of covenant and Torah. In 
its negative role, Torah guards human beings in their vulnerability 
(their bodies, families, possessions) from rapaciousness. Positively, 
it expresses the obligation to acknowledge the other’s refusals of 
manipulation and ridicule. The concrete bearers of Torah are lan¬ 
guage, both imagic and legal, institutional structures, and interper¬ 
sonal loyalties. 

This makes clear a second aspect of the disruption of human his¬ 
torical existence, based, however, on the first aspect. The first aspect, 
idolatry, is the unwillingness to live with our refusal of chaos and 
the willingness to translate that refusal into fanatical loyalties. But 
this attempt to secure ourselves in the mode of loyalty occurs in 
dialectical relation with an opposite style, utter repudiation of the 
world, its events, furnishings, and relations. This world-repudiating 
response of self-securing finitude is flight. Transcendentally ex¬ 
pressed, it is the attempt to ignore our own constitutive normativeness, 
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to find solace for our insecurity by pretending to be contentless; un- 
manipulable by any other, invulnerable to ridicule, and without need 
of communal or intersubjective structures of protection and obliga¬ 
tion. In the language of Israel flight is the attempted repudiation of 
the obligations expressed in Torah. We repeat, idolatry and flight 
exist in dialectical relation to each other. For example, when human 
beings turn to sexuality as the power that removes chaos (idolatry), 
they repudiate simultaneously those structures of sexuality which their 
own vulnerability to ridicule and manipulation require (flight). 
Every idolatry is a flight because it displaces the structures of being 
in the idol with the idealized features of perfection. 

This brief exposition cannot pretend to exhaust the images of 
alienation. We have here little more than suggestive hints. A fuller 
analysis would treat the imagery in the story of Israel in which 
alienation is a corruption of something essentially good, something 
universal and corporate, and which involves a corrupted response to 
Torah itself (self-righteousness). We hope that these hints are 
sufficient to indicate the difference between the “existence” concern 
which ascends from the transcendental region (given its insecurity 
and its vulnerability) and disrupted historical existence. In disrupted 
historical existence the transcendental region undergoes a modifica¬ 
tion. Its structural insecurity and vulnerability are not lost but are 
transformed. In one sense structural insecurity’s search comes to an 
end insofar as it secures itself in the idol. On the other hand, the 
insecurity is compounded and is transformed into fanaticism and 
fear and the willingness to do anything to oneself, the other, or to 
the world out of loyalty to the idol. Vulnerability to ridicule and 
resistance to external manipulation are also transformed. In flight 
and idolatry resistance to external manipulation can become a mere 
succumbing to such determination. In this case resistance persists 
only in the mode of hidden resentment and discontent. Or the re¬ 
sistance can attempt to transcend the mutuality of co-determination 
and dominate or manipulate the other. These transformations are 
the matrix of actualized evil, of evil plans, acts, and emotions. Fur¬ 
thermore, these disrupted transformations of the human being find 
linguistic, social, and institutional expression. 7 Such is disrupted his- 
7. Hoping not to sound too outrageously general, we would maintain that 
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torical existence, and since the apprehensions of faith are made pos¬ 
sible in part by an alteration of disrupted existence, we cannot get 
very far in our attempt to explore the problem of reality-apprehen¬ 
sions without keeping this mode of existence in view. 

C. Redemptive Existence 

Ecclesial man never experiences disrupted historical existence sim¬ 
ply in itself but in conjunction with his own modification toward 
redemption. Alienation h grasped and symbolized from within this 
redemptive modification. For ecclesial man redemption not aliena¬ 
tion is the paramount thing. A comprehensive treatment of redemp¬ 
tion in ecclesia would be necessarily Christological. Our purpose 
here is simply to illustrate the existence level of faith’s situation; hence, 
we shall abstract redemption from its inclusive Christological context 
and focus on its discrete imagery. 

1. Freedom 

The imagery of redemption like the imagery of disrupted existence 
is not present in the language of ecclesia in the form of easily iden¬ 
tifiable units. There is of course a language of redemption made up 
of stories, parables, metaphors, and titles. However, we must pene¬ 
trate this plurality of linguistic forms if we are to discover the noe- 
mata of redemptive existence. We shall focus on the redemptive 
imagery which correlates with the two motifs of disrupted existence. 
Even as idolatry and flight are interdependent (with idolatry as the 
founding act), so are freedom and obligation interdependent with 
freedom having a certain priority. We mean by freedom the modi¬ 
fication of idolatrous existence toward an existence whose feature is 
a certain power over one’s self-securing and its idols. Several things 
are involved here. First, the breaking of the power of idolatry can¬ 
not mean simply a return to structural insecurity and its undesignated 
and unfocused object of a “Whatever,” an “ultimate context,” or 

different forms of cultural existence tend to be weighted more toward 
idolatry than flight or vice versa. Hence, the repudiation of essential 
transcendental human structures tends to take the form of idolatry in 
Western culture, while night is the classical Eastern mode of relation to 
those structures. Such a generalization is naturally subject to many 
qualifications. 
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an anti-chaos. The connection between this transcendental condi¬ 
tion and idolatry is so close that once the transcendental thrust is 
fulfilled by the idol, a mere undesignated object cannot replace it. 
The problem is the refusal to live with a vague and undesignated 
ultimate context. That which can break the power of the idol can 
only be that which the idol pretends to be and is not, the transcen¬ 
dent itself. This is why the transcendent is not simply an arbitrarily 
introduced entity in this story but its very foundation. 

Second, the dialectic between self-securing or idolatry and flight 
produces a strange, even paradoxical, bondage. The human being 
sets up idolatrous relations with the cultural and religious expressions 
of his normativeness (Torah, society, religion) and in so doing he 
secures himself by means of Torah and cultus. In Paul’s letter to 
the Galatians the law played this role in Judaism and the cultus in 
hellenism. The result is the most radical understanding of freedom 
imaginable. Freedom must be freedom toward the expressions of 
man’s own transcendental requirements and toward the instruments 
of redemption itself. Unfortunately, in the Western form of ecclesia’s 
cultic and doctrinal tradition, the motif of radical freedom is treated 
within a narrow juridical framework. Hence, justification has come 
to mean a way of obtaining pardon (along with attendant psycho¬ 
logical benefits) from a legally valid accusation. The demythol- 
ogized translation of divine accusation to self-accusation is hardly 
an improvement. Needless to say, this obscures the idolatrous struc¬ 
ture of disrupted existence and the power of freedom to overcome it. 

Third, freedom is not simply the granting of the longed-for security 
which constitutes the human being. In one sense the human being 
is secured insofar as his life takes place before the Word and pres¬ 
ence of God. He is not secured, in that freedom is also a power 
to live in the mode of courage and responsibility toward an indeter¬ 
minate future which man neither knows nor controls. 

2. Obligation 

If redemptive existence were restricted to freedom, the result would 
be a creative but directionless and contentless power. Both the ex¬ 
perience and imagery of redemption refer us back to the normative 
aspect of the human being. Our stress on the origin of this aspect in 
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self-transcendence and our focus on an inviolable self-determination 
and on a self-respect which is sensitive to ridicule may sound mis¬ 
leadingly individualistic. We recall at this point that this normative¬ 
ness is part of the transcendental foundation for human sociality. It 
founds, one might say, the set of obligations necessary for the pro¬ 
tection and promotion of self-determination. Even as this provides 
a clue as to the meaning of alienation, namely, a flight from that 
normativeness and the sociality necessary to it, it also suggests a 
second aspect of redemptive existence. We could call it simply the 
other side of freedom. Redemptive existence is obligatory existence. 
Obligation, like freedom, can appear under the form of alienation. 
When this happens obligation loses the flexibility and relativity which 
concrete situations of obligation require, and becomes a mere instru¬ 
ment for self-securing. In this case conformity to rules displaces 
obligation. The resistance to the distortions of legalism, itself a 
symptom ,of man’s inherent refusal of self-determination, yields what 
seems to be a freedom from all obligation. Such a freedom is illu¬ 
sory because self-determination, self-respect, and the power over self- 
securing all have intersubjective conditions and involve an acknowl¬ 
edgment of the other’s vulnerability and self-determination. The 
language of ecclesia that describes redemptive existence as obligatory 
or responsible existence includes nomos or law and its content as well 
as the moral vocabulary of mutual forgiveness and agape. 

To summarize, the imagic language of ecclesia refers back to 
human existence in several ways. First, the human being is so tran- 
scendentally constituted that the mode of his being is existence. His 
very meaning is constantly at stake as he lives his life. Because the 
imagery of redemption refers back to this transcendental structure, its 
import is “existential.” Second, when we consider the human being 
in his concrete historical existence, we find a disruption which bends 
and tears his very being. Third, when we view the human being in 
the mode of ecclesial man, we find an actual modification of dis¬ 
ruptive existence toward redemption. This redemptive modification 
is in one way a protection of his constitutive and transcendental re¬ 
fusals of chaos and external determination, but it goes beyond this 
insofar as it concerns the transcendent and insofar as it concerns a 
concrete moral content such as agape. Redemptive existence, then, 
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even in the mode of irreducible individuality is an indispensable 
element in the situation of faith. The intended imagery of faith and 
the nature of ecclesia are simply not understandable apart from the 
redemptive alteration of existence. And this existence dimension 
permeates all the acts characteristic of ecclesial man as well as their 
accompanying imagery. Praying, reconciling the unreconciled, in¬ 
structing children, and resisting tyrants are all connected with the 
ultimate threat in all our situations, with our disrupted existence which 
remains a part of us, and with the redemptive power constantly at 
work. This threefold structure of existence pervades the imagery 
and sociality of ecclesia and, as we shall later argue, founds its 
apprehensions. 
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Chapter 7 

ECCLESIA AND INTERSUBJECTIVITY 


However, we may assume that we are deceived by the most obvious 
appearances when we hypostatize, treat as ffc self-enclosed, inde¬ 
pendent reality what is perhaps only the land of a certain undefin- 
able realm whose submerged areas and under water outcroppings 
can only be identified by accident or by sudden illumination. 1 

Gabriel Marcel 

Chapters 6 and 5 dealt with two abstractions in the sense of 
abstracted components of ecclesia, the transition to redemptive exist¬ 
ence which modifies the individual and the language which accom¬ 
panies this transition. In the present chapter we perform another 
abstracting act by focusing on the intersubjectivity of ecclesia, keep¬ 
ing in mind that all of ihese components are inseparable in eedesia 
itself. Tlie general thesis guiding our inquiry is that faith occurs in 
a faith-world, a social matrix whose concrete corporate form we are 
calling ecclesia. Any attempt, therefore, to inquire into faith’s “cog- 
v nitivity” will go astray if it bypasses this matrix. The reason is 
that faith’s apprehensions occur in accordance with a consciousness 
shaped and rendered determinate in this matrix. 

Because this matrix itself holds the clue to faith’s cognitivity, theo¬ 
logical prolegomenon in the sense of phenomenological theology 
cannot avoid being in some sense an ecclesiology. The principle of 
positivity requires that methodological and pre-methodological issues 

1. Creative Fidelity (New York: Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1964), p. 92. 
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be faced in conjunction with determinacy, in this case, with the deter¬ 
minate nature of the community of faith and its redemptive existence. 
Does this mean that we are offering here a “theology of the church”? 
Insofar as a theology of the church means a description of the dis¬ 
tinguishing historical and essential features of ecclesia, we must say 
yes. On the other hand, a full theology of the church involves neces¬ 
sarily a theological account of the church’s origin and existence. 
And this cannot be done apart from Christology and theological ex¬ 
ploration of God and the world. Therefore, the treatment of “mate¬ 
rial” theological themes in phenomenological theology still occurs 
within brackets, and these themes must be taken up again without 
the brackets and by means of theological method proper which at¬ 
tempts to grasp how each motif interacts with others.- 

What do we mean by ecclesia? Few people would deny that the 
Christian faith marked the appearance in history of a new form of 
historical corporate existence.* Even if we agree that there is such 
a thing, we nevertheless face a terminological jungle in which we can 
easily lose our way. We hear of church (visible and invisible), 
Communio sanctorum , holy Catholic church, community of faith, 
koincnia, and Christian existence. Whatever the vocabulary, it is 
usual practice to employ a term for the total corporate entity with 
its institutional aspects like polity, organization, law and doctrinal 
tradition, and a restricted term for an essential and distinctive faith- 

2. 1 he same holds for our treatment of redemptive existence, Our 
description of religious a priori, disrupted existence, ami redemption retain 
an abstract diameter precisely because they are dealt with apart from 
theological method proper, which would necessarily include working in 
and with “authorities," and therefore would in some sense he a symbolics 
of redemption. Gur work with material theological themes in this initial 
stage ot phenomenological theology, while it is unavoidable, is ordered 
toward the purpose of phenomenological theology, ihe displaying of 
reality-grounding in this historical faith. In other words phenomenological 
theology h not dogmatics. 

3. John Cobb calls this new form “Chrislian existence” and he sees it as 
one of several forms ol “axial existence’" which have emerged in history. 
SitttcfNrex of Christ fan Existence (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, t967) t 
chap, 10. John Knox calls it simply a “new community/’ The Early 
Church and the Coming Great Church (NashvilEe: Abingdon Press, 1955), 
p, 45. Gordon KaufmaiuTs term is “Christian existence” which he 
dclmcs as a “transformed existence within a new community.” Systematic 
Theology: A Hisioricht Approach (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1968), p. 480. 
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community. As we have said previously, we are adopting Emil 
Brunner's convention, using ecclesia to mean the distinctive, cor¬ 
porate existence characterized by the presence of Jesus Christ, and 
church as our inclusive term. 4 Although ecclesia means a distinctive 
form of corporate existence, it is not easily identified with any one 
form of human sociality. It is not an exclusive form of social or¬ 
ganization such as a nation or tribe, a determinate social world, a 
“finite province of meaning,” a sub-culture, or even a local face-to- 
face community. It does, however, involve a determinate intersub¬ 
jectivity. We recall that determinate inter subjectivity is the transposi¬ 
tion of the universal structures of intersubjectivity (intending the 
other as self-transcending other, as personal body, etc.) into the 
specificity required by a particular relationship. Thus the everyday 
conscious reciprocities of a marriage relationship presuppose an in¬ 
tersubjectivity in which the partners intend each other as mates and 
possible parents. Although in its concrete, everyday actualization, 
ecclesia involves interpersonal relationships and reciprocities which 
occur in conjunction with its characteristic activities such as worship. 
These reciprocities presuppose an intersubjective structure in which 
participants constitute each other as believers. 

Our thesis is that the closer one gets to this determinate intersub¬ 
jectivity, the closer he is to ecclesia. Like individual human-con¬ 
sciousness, human sociality exists in more or less accessible strata. 
The church (the inclusive entity) as a type of sociality presents 
itself by way of surface and depth strata. At the surface is the 
visible institution; its activities and structures; for example, the 
Reman Catholic Church in its cultic activities and its hierarchical 
order. Also at the surface are the characteristic reciprocities which 
are necessary to these activities; e.g., reciprocities between clergy, 
between priests and laymen, reciprocities occurring in connection 
with the confessional or the Mass. Slightly below the surface, but 
nevertheless conscious, are what Schutz calls typifications. Typifica- 
tions are ways human beings intend each other in order to deal with 
each other in the everyday world. Laymen therefore typify the clergy 
in that they deal with them on the basis of certain expectations. 

4. Emil Brunner, The Misunderstanding of the Church (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1953), p. 6, pp. 10-12. 
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Typificaticns are conscious in that one consciously expects certain 
attitudes and behaviors from the typified person. They are beneath 
the surface in the sense that these expectations are not themselves 
direct objects of the acts of consciousness in which we behave and 
feel toward these persons. For instance, the layman who is taking 
communion does not consciously focus on the various typifications 
he has of the officiating clergyman. The direct objects of focus are 
the physical and symbolic elements of the communion itself. Pre¬ 
supposed by all three layers is the determinate intersubjectivity of 
this community, the largely pre-conscious co-intentions in which each 
one constitutes the other as “with him” in this community. This 
differs from typifications in that typifications guide our behavior 
toward another’s behavior, and thus are tied to specific acts. De¬ 
terminate intersubjectivity expresses the inter-human structure char¬ 
acteristic of the community as such, hence correlates with the telos 
of that community, its story, and its constitutive imagery. 

Even as determinate intersubjectivity is distinguishable from in- 
stitutionality, so is ecclesia to be differentiated from its institutionalized 
levels. We do not suggest that the institutional aspect is unimportant 
or dispensable, a problem which we shall take up later. We only 
want to clarify that ecclesia is a form of corporate existence, and in 
its social dimension is a determinate intersubjectivity. When we '/ 
recall that the modification of existence toward redemption is the 
unifying feature of this corporate existence, we can say that ecclesia 
is that intersubjectivity made determinate by transition to redemptive 
existence. 

What follows is an attempt to gain access to this determinate inter¬ 
subjectivity, the intersubjective structure of redemptive existence. 
This means that it is a very limited enterprise, omitting most of the 
motifs which are present in a full theology of the church and of 
ecclesia. We are not investigating the levels above determinate inter¬ 
subjectivity. Hence, we are bypassing those motifs which dominate 
treatments of the church such as the means of grace, the Word, the 
ministry, and the sacraments. Wc are also bypassing a general 
morphology of ecclesia, which, if pursued, would have to investigate 
its distinctive collective memory, its relation to past and future, the 
way it is constituted by events in its history. And finally, we are 
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not attempting an explicit theological account of the origin and nature 
of ecclesia. That motif becomes thematic when ecclesia attempts to 
express its own self-understanding. It either sees itself in salvation 
history or it does not. It either speaks about God and his Word or 
it does not. It witnesses to the presence of the Spirit within itself or 
it does not. Such questions occur within the criteriological frame¬ 
work which occurs after and on the ground of phenomenological 
theology. Our attempt is the much more limited one of portraying 
what we need to clarify the situation in which faith is directed toward 
realities. 

A. The Way from Redemptive Existence to Ecclesia 

How do we obtain to the depth dimension of ecclesia’s intersub- 
jeclivity? The traditional imagery which bears ecclesia's self-under- 
standing is not particularly helpful. Phrases and metaphors like 
the body of Christ, “in Christ,'* the Apostle’s koinonia, the vine and 
the branches, agape for one’s brother, presuppose but do not them¬ 
selves reveal its constitutive intersubjective structure. This is because 
they tend to be limited to the relation between ecclesia and Christ, 
or they serve as models for conscious interpersonal relations and acts. 
In addition these metaphors do not disclose the constellation of 
images actually at work when participants in redemptive existence 
constitute each other as believers. The distinctiveness of the ecclesia's 
intersubjectivity will continue to elude us until we grasp the connec¬ 
tion between determinate intersubjectivity and redemptive existence. 
To explore this connection defines the phrase, “the way from redemp¬ 
tive existence to ecclesia.” The statement stands for a procedural, 
not an ontological, order. We would not want to give the impres¬ 
sion of a chronological sequence from the one to the other. 

It seems universally acknowledged that redemptive existence in¬ 
volves a sociality of some kind. The reasons for this connection, 
however, vary and are frequently ill-founded. We note three views 
prominent in the reflection of the church about itself. The first, 
which we shall call the supernatural view, explains the sociality of 
Christian existence in terms of the divine presence. This not only 
means that God himself established the church, but that its sociality 
is procured by Christ’s continued lordship and presence. The entity 
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which entered history as ecclesia was a supernatural co-inherence be¬ 
tween Christ and believers. Believers are together a form of sociality 
because Christ so forms them, indwelling in them, and thereby relat¬ 
ing them to each other. 5 A second view, reflecting classical Protes¬ 
tantism, adds a sociological dimension. While not denying that the 
church is founded on an act of God and continues as the mode of 
Christ’s presence, this view points out that the sociality of redemptive 
existence arises necessarily as a “means” by which that existence 
takes place, namely, in the preached word and in the sacraments. 
Since preaching is the specific mode in which God chooses to address 
man, a gathered community is thereby required. We call this socio¬ 
logical because of its resemblance to secular accounts which contend 
that the survival and transmission of any faith requires community 
consensus, organization, and the means of bridging generations. A 
third view, reflecting pietism and its stress on individual experience 
and conversion, sees the sociality of the church as secondary to in¬ 
dividuality and created out of the similarity of individual experiences 
of conversion which prompt individuals to a common life and cultus. 

We find the clue to the relation between redemption and the soci¬ 
ality of ecclesia in the nature of redemption as a modification of 
existence. We can expose this clue by a question. What precedes 
this modification? What is this “existence” which undergoes modi¬ 
fication? In Chapter 6 we displayed the existence that precedes re¬ 
demption in the motifs of a general transcendental structure constitu¬ 
tive of man as such and disrupted historical existence. We now 
observe that an intersubjectivity attends both of these dimensions. 
One of the significant contributions of phenomenological philosophy, 
if not its unifying thread, is its world-oriented and other-oriented an¬ 
thropology, its view of the human being as in-the-world-being and 
as being-for-the-other. In Husserl’s view this interpersonal structure 
has its origins in the transcendental region itself. Or to use the terms 
of our present argument, the human being is not only self-determin¬ 
ing in the sense of bringing about his own being and acknowledging 

5. While Bonhoeffer’s total portrait is much more complex than this, the 
supernatural view is his dominant emphasis. See The Communion of 
Saints, a Dogmatic Inquiry into the Sociology of the Church (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1960), pp. 106 ff. 
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that the other is also structurally open; he is self-determining in his 
refusal to be determined by the other. In our view there is nothing 
disruptive or evil about this general intersubjective structure of all 
human consciousness. 

However, under the conditions of disrupted historical existence, 
this general feature of human intersubjectivity undergoes modification. 
Under the conditions of self-securing, all other entities including the 
other human being are intentionally altered. They become possible 
instruments of the victory of chaos over man, possible occasions 
therefore of suffering, catastrophe, and death. The other human 
being is a special instance of threat because he can attempt to impose 
his own effort to manage the world on me. Furthermore, he can 
establish his own meaning and self-identity by contrasting it to mine 
in the fashion of ridicule. The consequence of this altered status 
between human beings is that general transcendental intersubjectivity 
becomes a disrupted or alienated intersubjectivity. More specifically 
this means that human beings constitute or “mean” each other 
through the modes of their own alienation, the modes of self-securing 
and flight. Suspended is that normativeness of human self-transcend¬ 
ence on which depends the mutual acknowledgment of freedom. 
Instead of being one whose acknowledgment of me is a condition of 
my own welfare and self-realization, the other is intended as one who, 
like me, is in the world in the modes of idolatry and flight. Thus a 
distinctive intersubjectivity arises with disrupted historical existence. 
Because self-securing and flight are perpetual and insatiable pilgrim¬ 
ages, the status of the other undergoes perpetual change. As an ex¬ 
ternal dominator and source of ridicule, the other's status is that of an 
enemy. As one of the attractive objects in the environment, the other 
is a potential idol. Idolatry and flight, therefore, constitute the other 
in this unstable fluctuation. Insofar as the other is part of the total 
environment which poses itself as a threat, the other is someone from 
whom to flee. When the flight characterizes the way the other is 
“meant,” the particular stances toward the other are indifference and 
the refusal of responsibility; stances which dominate the intersubjec¬ 
tive world of technocratic society more than the competitive constitu¬ 
tion of an enemy or the adoring constitution of an idol. 
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This then is what precedes the modification of existence toward 
redemption. The existence which precedes this modification is an 
intersubjective existence. We are prevented therefore from describ¬ 
ing the rise of ecclesia as the generation of a sociality out of mere 
isolated individuals. This raises an important but difficult problem. 
Does not alienation reflect disruption in the human community and 
redemption restoration of community? 

At this point we must acknowledge Bonhoeffer's claim that disrup¬ 
tive historical existence has a certain individualizing or isolating 
effect. Isolation is apparent in the previously mentioned motifs 
which set forth the status of the other as enemy, idol, or anonymous 
neuter. The relationships which accompany these ways of constituting 
the other are all modes of isolation. Competitiveness, aggressiveness, 
and protection describe the stance toward the enemy. Idealization, 
placing at a distance (on a pedestal), and dehistoricizing describe the 
stance taken toward the idol. And callousness, depersonalizing, and 
forgetfulness describe the relation to the other in the mode of flight. 
We conclude that insofar as societies and face-to-face communities 
reflect disrupted historical existence, they are permeated by these 
forms of isolation. Insofar as alienated existence is modified by re¬ 
demption, these forms of isolation are modified. To this extent re¬ 
demption is a community-creating power. On the other hand, in 
spite of the presence of isolation, disrupted historical existence retains 
its own intersubjectivity, that is, its own characteristic ways in which 
human beings intend each other in pre-reflective acts of conscious¬ 
ness. 

What this amounts to is that human intersubjectivity itself is alien¬ 
ated or disrupted . Alienated intersubjectivity is not merely our in¬ 
vention or speculation but implicit in the imagery of the community 
of faith itself. This imagery is usually received in mythical and doc¬ 
trinal receptacles; that is, in formulations of Fall, hereditary sin, and 
imputed guilt. Yet it is clear that this imagery portrays human con¬ 
sciousness not individualistically but as mutually interdependent and 
bridging the generations. What a human being is, his very being, 
cannot be separated from his participation in history, the people who 
are his people, and the culminations of evil and redemption which 
have shaped them and defined their sociality. Although this ap¬ 
proach does not exclude supernaturalist interpretations of ecclesia’s 
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origin, it bases ecclesia’s sociality on the fact that ecclesia involves a 
modification of disrupted inter subjective structures which preceded it. 

B. The Co-intentionalities of Redemptive Existence 

We enter now upon the most difficult investigation of this chapter, 
the description of the intersubjectivity which accompanies redemptive 
existence, the co-dntentionalities characteristic of ecclesia. The ques¬ 
tion is difficult because of the resistance of ecclesia to analysis, be¬ 
cause of the depth to which this structure pertains, because of the 
mass of materials in the theological tradition which purport to de¬ 
scribe ecclesia’s sociality, and because we are adopting a way of re¬ 
flecting about ecclesia which is somewhat foreign to our customary 
approaches. The intersubjectivity of redemptive existence is more 
apparent, more accessible to us, as a plurality of co-intentions. What 
first comes into view when we turn our reflective attention to ecclesia 
are a number of ways in which the other is intended within redemp¬ 
tive existence. More difficult because it is more hidden is the unitary 
structure these co-intentionalities share. Our overall thesis is that the 
distinctiveness of ecclesia’s intersubjectivity derives from the strange 
way in which the human being who is not a participant in ecclesia 
is present to those who are participants. To put it differently, 
ecclesia’s intersubjectivity has something to do with the peculiar 
sense in which “mankind” is appresented in the co-intentionalities of 
ecclesia’s participants. Although we shall not develop this motif 
until the next section, we mention it now in order to explain the 
course of the inquiry. 

The issue can be expressed by means of an overly simple typol¬ 
ogy. When theology portrays the community of believers, it tends 
to fluctuate between two options. Fearful of losing contact with the 
tradition, the Scriptures, or the church, it describes this community 
strictly in terms cf intercommunity relationships. These relationships 
(the most prominent one being agape) constitute this community, 
and their presence differentiates it from other communities. On the 
other hand, conscious of the relativity of all historical communities, 
concerned about the difficulties of a heilsgeschichtliche approach, and 
wanting to do justice to all types of religious faiths, theology describes 
Christian faith wholly in terms of the appearance of existentials like 
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faith, wonder, justice, hope, or freedom, which appear here and there 
in history but apart from a definitive community. The decisive issue 
which these options pose for the task of portraying the depth sociality " 
of ecclesia is the interrelation of provincial and non-provincial ele¬ 
ments. In the present section we shall set forth ecclesia’s provincial 
aspect, co-intentionalities which are possible only within the imagery, 
the shaped consciousness of this redemptive existence. In the follow¬ 
ing section we shall try to indicate the incursion of a non-provincial 
element upon these seemingly provincial co-intentionalities. 

We have described ecclesia as a form of determinate historical 
existence, founded in a redemptive modification of existence, borne 
by its own story and imagery, and marked by a distinctive intersub¬ 
jectivity. It will be evident that ecclesia’s redemptive existence pro¬ 
vided the point of departure for our account of disruptive historical 
existence. It is crucial at this point to remember that redemptive 
existence “modifies” but does not simply replace transcendental and 
disrupted existence. Therefore, the mutual intendings (intersubjec¬ 
tivity) of redemptive existence, whatever they are, will build on and 
modify the intersubjective structures of general transcendental inter¬ 
subjectivity and disrupted or alienated intersubjectivity. This is sim¬ 
ply a complicated way of saying that in ecclesia believers intend each 
other as human beings and therefore as self-transcending beings 
marked by the refusals of chaos and of external determination. And 
they intend each other as participants in disrupted existence, and 
therefore as retaining in some sense the modes of self-securing and 
flight and their intersubjective expressions. Thus, the religious a 
priori and the images of idolatry and flight are present in the co¬ 
intentions of ecclesial man. But these sets of co-intentions are always 
present in and are modified by redemptive existence. 

1 .The intersubjective dimensions of freedom and obligation 

What are these co-intentions which arise with redemptive existence 
and which found the sociality of ecclesia? By “co-intentions” we 
mean intentions which describe intersubjective structure, and as such 
are interdependent. Looked at from the side of individual conscious¬ 
ness, each one has a double object; I intend the other in X manner, 
and I intend him as intending me in X manner. If existence is 
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modified toward redemption, then human beings intend each other 
not only as embodiments of transcendental refusals which have been 
disrupted but as embodiments of the redemptive modification of this 
disruption. Tn the terms of our analysis, ecclesial human beings 
constitute each other as existing in the mode of freedom, which 
modifies self-securing, and obligation, which modifies flight. 

What is involved when I pre-reflectively intend the other as free 
toward self-securing? First, I “mean” him as one who is free from 
the impetus to secure himself from chaos and its threats by attach¬ 
ment to some entity in the environment. Negatively expressed, I con¬ 
stitute him as consistently iconoclastic, as one whose refusal of chaos 
expands into a refusal of all idols. Concretely, this means that the 
participant in ecclesia takes it for granted that his brother in ecclesia 
will not give unqualified allegiance to a god, to the nation, the tribe, 
to nature, the world, a cause, to himself, to ecclesia, or to me who 
intends him. And I will deal with him in everyday life through 
typifications which presuppose this negative constitution of him as 
believer. Positively, it means that I intend him as directed toward 
the idol-breaking power, the sacred itself. In the language of the 
tradition, this means that I take for granted that my brother worships 
God and God alone, and a mutual impetus is present which impels 
us into the cultus. We intend each other as living before the tran¬ 
scendent and refusing all forms of self-securing. 

Second, because I intend him through the image of freedom toward 
self-securing, I intend my ecclesial other as directed toward me in 
certain ways. If he is free toward me, I will not function as his 
idol. If he intends me as free, I will not be for him the enemy. 
For I will not manipulate him as an instrument of my needs system. 
If I am free toward him, I will not need to establish my own 
meaning and destiny by ridicule of his person or violation of his 
pride. In other words those in ecclesia do not intend each other 
through the images of idols or enemies; hence, their specific stances 
toward each other are not simply competitive or worshipful. Ec¬ 
clesia thus involves an intersubjectivity of freedom from the other. 

What happens to intersubjectivity when obligation replaces flight? 
We recall that the transcendental basis of this modification is the 
human being’s refusal of all external determination and ridicule 
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plus the structure of mutual welfare generated as the condition 
necessary to this refusal. Negatively, this means that when this 
refusal is mutually honored, human beings do not prey on each other 
in murder, cannibalism, torture, or rape, nor do they appropriate 
each other’s possessions (the extensions of personal body) by 
violence. These negative agreements tend to be not only minimal 
conditions of human social survival but the foundations of positive 
intersubjective human needs. I need the other not only in the nega¬ 
tive sense of not murdering me, but in the positive sense of help in 
surviving in the face of hunger, disease, and violence. Furthermore, 
a self-transcending being is more than a physical organism. He has 
social and psychological needs which pertain to his social and emo¬ 
tional survival. Therefore, I need the other as a source of support 
and concern for me, and this generates subtle and enjoyable features 
of human interaction such as humor, play, sexuality, and the 
cooperative pursuit of tasks. But self-securing and flight and the 
constitution of the other as enemy and threat involve a rejection of 
this mutual obligation which in turn wrecks the intentional structure 
of mutual concern. It is this structure which redemptive existence 
restores. And we cannot stress enough that it is an intersubjective 
structure, not merely one which is individual and existential. 

In ecclesia, therefore, I constitute the other not in the mode of 
flight but in the mode of obligation, and Torah or nomos is the 
concrete expression of this co-intention. The other is the one who 
is obligated toward me, and who intends me this way; hence, I 
typify him as a source of responsible acts in both negative and posi¬ 
tive senses. But the reverse is also true. The other is the one for 
whom I am responsible, and he typifies me (expects from me) as 
the source of responsible acts. The particular attitudes, feelings, 
and stances which obligatory intersubjectivity creates are interest in 
the other, compassion, delight, etc. We cannot stress too much that 
obligation is not merely placing the other under a law but has its 
roots in the acknowledgment of the self-determination of the other, 
and therefore of his essential vulnerability and the inviolability of 
his psyche and personal body. Redemptive existence creates there¬ 
fore a freedom for the other as well as a freedom from the other. 
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2. The retention of alienated intersubjectivity in redemptive existence 
We said before that the co-intentions of redemptive existence 
gather into themselves the “preceding” intersubjective structures of 
man’s essential transcendental makeup and his disrupted historical 
existence. This has important effects on the way in which human 
beings “mean” each other in ecclesia. Because redemptive existence 
remains under the conditions of our disrupted history, it is mixed 
with disrupted existence. And this introduces into the intersub¬ 
jectivity of ecclesia those images which are so prominent in the litera¬ 
ture of primitive Chistianity, the image of our continuing evil and 
our perpetual need of forgiveness from each other and from God. 6 
In ether words to intend the other as redeemed is neither a sheer 
demand nor a perfectionist expectation. The mutual expectations 
of freedom and obligation are qualified by expectations of their 
disruption. In this situation the inclination to the other’s good takes 
the form of forgiveness. Second, the presence of the transcendental 
makeup, the two refusals which comprise the religious a priori in 
the co-intending of redemptive existence is absolutely indispensable 
because it establishes redemptive existence as that which is proper to 
the human being. Without the religious a priori, redemption is sheer 
heteronomy. Because of the persistence of the transcendental dimen¬ 
sion into redemptive existence, I view my own evil and my brother’s 
evil as a foreign invader, something improper and alien to our 
essential makeup. We are not arguing that this transcendental di¬ 
mension ought to be present. In ecclesia it is present in the form of 
the imagery of creation. Even when that imagery is not explicitly 
mentioned in Johannine, Pauline, or other literature, it is always 
presupposed even as disrupted historical existence is presupposed. 
What we are calling attention to is that this imagery reaches into 
the deepest intersubjective structures of ecclesia. 

6. Joseph Harotituiilan made the mutual forgiveness of sins the prominent 
feature of the comm union of saints. In this view the major sign of the 
presence of Christ is the faith of Christians whereby they forgive each 
other. Haro tit u man (along with John Knox) was one of a few twentieth- 
century theologians who saw the “knowledge of God 11 mediated through 
the kind of sociality embodied in the comm unto .1 wictortmi. Hence, I am 
deeply indebted to both HsmwLunian and Knox for this emphasis. See 
Ihimuttmiaifs God ivith Ux (Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 1965), 
especially the essay, “The Knowledge of God in the Church.” 
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The transcendental or essential makeup of the human being plays 
another role in ecclesia. Redeemed existence does not simply leave 
behind or repudiate but presupposes that man is constituted by his 
refusal of chaos as the ultimate context and destiny of man. Ec- 
clesial man is still man who in his everyday life suffers pain, worries 
about things, and walks a weary way toward death, that most 
prominent cipher of chaos. Futhermore, these sufferings appear in 
the prominent times of human life in which the mystery of being and 
the threat of chaos are especially apparent; birth, death, marriage, 
illness, separation, home-leaving, and home-coming. If the inter- 
subjectivity of ecclesia is an intersubjectivity of freedom and obliga¬ 
tion for the other with its attendant concerns of justice and compas¬ 
sion, then these special times will receive cultic and mythic attention 
in ecclesia. In other words the festive celebrations of birth and 
death are not merely accidental cultural accretions to ecclesia but 
are rooted in the religious a priori itself which redemptive existence 
presupposes. This is the basis of ecclesia’s continuity with other 
religious faiths, especially primitive religions where the ciphers of 
chaos are handled through mythology and taboo. Our point is that 
because the intersubjectivity of ecclesia contains the transcendental 
refusals, ecclesia as a form of historical existence celebrates (usually 
by ritual and symbol) the paramount traumatic occasions of human 
life. The very nature of ecclesia prevents it from ignoring these 
occasions or relinquishing them to other communities of the deter¬ 
minate social world. When these cipher-occasions of chaos are in 
fact left to other communities, it symptomizes the diffusion of 
ecclesia or the substitution of essential human matters by authori¬ 
tarian, ideological, or heteronomous concerns. 

3. Individuality and promise 

So far we have focused on the plurality of co-intentions in ecclesia, 
their ordering toward the dimensions of alienation and redemption. 
Still confining ourselves to the quality of interpersonal relationships 
within ecclesia (to the provincialist formulation of ecclesia), we now 
pose the question of the individual and his status in ecclesia. Al¬ 
though “individualism” and individualistic formulations of religious 
knowledge are the chief targets of our proposal, we would not leave 
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the impression that ecclesia is a mere collective in which individuality 
is surrendered. In our opinion the “isolating” effect of disrupted 
historical existence is not individuality but the repression of individ¬ 
uality. The reason is that the more a human being exists in the 
modes of self-securing and flight, the more he is subject to determina¬ 
tion by external forces; by deities, idols, nations, other persons, etc. 
On the other hand, redemptive existence effects self-determination. 
In ecclesia we have the seemingly paradoxical situation of the human 
being whose self-determining freedom increases with the interde¬ 
pendence marked by freedom from and for the other. Augustine 
exemplifies this in that he is both “individualistic” (as in the Con¬ 
fessions and the anti-Pelagian writings) and ecclesiological (as in 
his anti-Donatist writings). 

If we grant that individuality is promoted and not repressed in 
ecclesia, what place is there for the concerns of individual existence 
for meaning, 'survival, integrity, and the like? If these concerns are 
retained, what is their relation to the intersubjectivity of ecclesia? 
This question discloses a co-intention at work in ecclesia which is 
more fundamental than those we have thus far treated. If we return 
to our previous example, the unifying co-intentionality of marriage 
has the character of a promise which is not simply a commitment 
to the mate, but to the possible offspring which may be forthcoming. 
The promise is that, whatever happens, we shall be mutually respon¬ 
sible for the offspring of our sexuality. We cite this example in 
order to call attention to a parallel element in ecclesia. In ecclesia 
the sphere is not sexuality but the more indeterminate sphere of 
existence and the built-in refusal by human existence of chaos and 
external determination; in short, the issue of human meaning and 
destiny. Participation in ecclesia resembles marriage in that it too 
involves a commitment toward the future. “Whatever happens,” 
I promise to pursue the life and death issues of my very destiny 
within the framework of certain intentions directed to me by the 
other. You intend me in the mode of freedom and obligation, and 
I trust to these intentions my very humanity. Before you, the plural 
you, I will pursue my salvation. In ecclesia one’s salvation is placed 
in the hands of the other and vice versa. 

The most obvious rejoinder at this point is that the promise which 
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marks the entrance to ecclesia is a promise to God or to Christ. 
We do not object to this. However, we are not describing all the 
components of the participation in ecclesia but its intersubjective 
stratum. If we ask how God is present in ecclesia, how he accom¬ 
plishes his saving work, what “belief” in Jesus Christ specifically 
involves, we are quickly referred to God’s establishment of means of 
grace such as preaching and sacraments. What we have done is to 
pursue these “means” to a deeper level, proposing that the creation 
of ecclesia itself with its co-intendings is the way in which redemption 
occurs. The traditional “means” of grace function to build up 
ecclesia. Intersubjectively speaking, to trust oneself to God in this 
sense, the sense of Christian faith, means to promise to pursue one’s 
salvation in the matrix of this intersubjectivity. The individual says, 
in effect, to the other(s) in ecclesia, in your hands 1 place my very 
destiny. Compared to this intentional stratum, loyalty to the institu¬ 
tion in which ecclesia embodies itself is a far more external and 
relative matter. 

C. The Self-Surpassing Nature of Ecclesia’s 
Intersubjectivity 

The aim of this chapter is to describe the intersubjective stratum 
of ecclesia. In Section B we set forth co-intentionalities which arise 
with redemptive existence, thereby confining ourselves to descriptions 
of relations within ecclesia which have no essential referent beyond 
ecclesia. Yet these immanent or provincial co-intentionalities do not 
convey the strange novelty of ecclesia as a form of corporate historical 
existence. In our view this novelty resides in ecclesia’s peculiar way 
of referring beyond itself and its own faith-world to the stranger, the 
strange other. And this we must now investigate. 

1. Ecclesia as the abolishment of salvation-history 

So far we have conducted our descriptions of redemptive existence 
by way of an abstraction. We placed in brackets so to speak the 
whole question of God and with it the issue of the role of God in 
bringing about redemptive existence. Now we must remove the 
brackets, not to set forth systematically the theme of God, but in 
order to explicate the peculiar novelty of ecclesia. The Christian 
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faith like other religious faiths is not a humanism. The modification 
coexistence toward redemption is experienced in relation to the divine 
presence. This seems to be evident simply from the nature of the 
problem of self-securing, the endless series of attempts to locate a 
securing and secure object. Only the transcendent itself breaks this 
idolatrous power because the transcendent is the only non-idolatrous 
alternative to chaos as the ultimate context of human life. Assum¬ 
ing that the divine presence is redemptive, the decisive issue becomes 
the locus of that presence. It would be of little help at this point to 
propound a typology of the options which world history reveals. 
With the exception of natural theologies which claim that the divine 
is present in some a priori way in the constitutive nature of man, 
most historical faiths resemble each other in claiming to possess 
necessary institutional conditions of God’s redemptive work. In 
mythopoeic religions the perpetuation of the original divine work of 
creation occurs through the seasonal and ritualistic performances of 
the cultus. 7 

In Israel the divine presence is necessarily tied to institutions which 
God himself establishes. He does not judge and redeem simply 
through meditative or mystical disciplines or through relations estab¬ 
lished with individuals. He is present to a people which he himself 
establishes and with whom he makes a covenant. Individual visions 
and dreams which occur in this historical faith are received in this 
covenant framework. God’s presence is not only a presence among 
his people; particular forms of sociality mediate that presence and 
are necessary to it. In earlier times the “people of God” existed in 
tribal form, eventually developing into a nation occupying a settled 
geographical territory. In connection with this national and geograph¬ 
ical locus grew institutions of God’s presence. The definitive 
locus of divine presence was Zion, first in the sense of the city of 
David and then in the more restricted sense of the temple. Other 
holy places, altars, shrines, and the like became subordinate to the 
holy city as the definitive locus of God’s presence. For it is the 
people which obeys or disobeys God and from the holy city, with its 
king and temple, the people are theocratically governed. This locat- 

7. Mircea Eliade, The Sacred and the Prof one (New York: Harper Torch- 
books, 1961), chap. ? 
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ing and focusing of God’s presence is not abandoned in the dis¬ 
persion. The hope of dispersed Israel is expressed in the imagery of 
return to the land, the restoration of the nation, the perpetuation of 
Zion. 

To be sure, along with this nation-city-land way of locating God’s 
presence are elements which go beyond this framework. God is not 
tied to his people and their institutions in the way that the presence 
of sacred power is tied to the cyclical rituals of animism or totemism. 
The freedom of God and the historical interpretation of the expres¬ 
sion of his freedom combine to make it conceivable that he tran¬ 
scend his own institutions. This suggests that the nation-city has only 
a relative status as a condition of God’s presence. God’s universal 
power and presence make it possible for him to work among other 
peoples, and his righteousness makes him willing to oppose, even 
destroy his own city and nation. Although universalism of a sort 
was a possibility in this historical faith, it was not actualized in the 
rise of Judaism. Judaism like Israel has remained a closed religious 
society, not because conversion to Judaism is inconceivable, but be¬ 
cause the presence of God remained tied to an ethnic, linguistic, and 
historical tradition. 

Both Jews and Christians will readily agree that the discontinuity 
cf Christian faith from its own historical matrix in Israel is 
due to the centrality of Jesus in the new community. From the 
Jewish side this new element means at the worst a new idolatry, a 
sophisticated polytheism, and at best, a new dogmatic requirement, an 
intellectualist transformation of Emunah into pistis or belief. 8 Chris¬ 
tian theologians traditionally characterize the novelty and discontinuity 
represented in Jesus as a deepening or fulfilling of the faith of Israel. 
To this end they emphasize the radical view of human evil in the 
teachings of Jesus, reaching into the hidden region of motivations, 
the need for Torah to be supplemented by grace, and especially the 
fruit of all this in a new quality of human and interpersonal life, 
agape, the unique feature of which is the seeking of the other’s good 
regardless of his merit and which seeking rests in the very depths of 

8. For instance, Martin Buber, Two Types of Faith (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1951). 
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a transformed human spirit rather than in a moral obligation. 9 

The history of the doctrinal and cultic development of Christianity 
tends to confirm the Jewish interpretation on both counts. Jesus has 
been worshiped in idolatrous and quasi-polytheistic senses, and faith 
has been intellectualized. In our view these distortions adhere to 
contingent historical pieties and brands of Christendom rather than 
ecclesia itself. While we would not disagree with the traditional 
accounts of the discontinuity and novelty introduced in Christian 
faith, we think they are misleading insofar as they obscure the issue of 
bounded or provincial conditions of the presence of God. The most 
striking thing about ecclesia is that the presence of God has absolutely 
no existing social or ethnic conditions. Ecclesia presupposes no 
land, no holy nation, no holy city, no geographical center, no cen¬ 
tral temple, no particular language. In ecclesia Zion is abolished. 10 
The breaking of necessary connections between the divine presence 
and divinely established (or permitted) societal structures, always a 
possibility in Israel, is actualized in ecclesia. 

This being the case, the “people of God” in the sense of ecclesia 
no longer means the people of a determinate history with its deter¬ 
minate language, social institutions, and religious traditions. Ecclesia 
in fact replaces the people of God in the sense of a chosen people. 
This does not mean that ecclesia has no special relation to Israel. 
Israel is ecclesia’s past and matrix. The God of Israel is the God 
of ecclesia. The Torah of Israel in the sense of an expression of 
man’s transcendental obligation and freedom for others remains the 
Torah of ecclesia. The imagery of ecclesia concerning evil and re¬ 
demption, freedom and obligation, occurs in certain ways in Israel. 
But this continuity is broken insofar as Israel stands for a determinate 
ethnic and national way of remembering God and pursuing his 
Word. Accordingly, in ecclesia “salvation history” is broken and 
transcended. Heilsgeschichte in the framework of Israel is neces¬ 
sarily the history or story of God’s relation with a determinate his¬ 
torical people. Its background is the election of that nation; its con- 

9. See Ncls F. S, Ferre, The Christian Fellowship (New York: Harper 
and Bros.* 1940), chaps, 2 and 3; John Knox, The Early Church , pp. 60 ff; 
John B. Cobb, Structures* chap. 11. 

10, Zion is retained in the imagery of Christian theology and hymnody 
but as an eschatological rather than a historical reality. 
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tinuing basis is his covenant with that nation; and its eschatology 
with its motifs of restoration and fulfillment is an eschatology of that 
nation and its enemies. Accordingly, Jew and Gentile is a different 
kind of distinction from Christian and non-Christian. “Gentile” is 
the stranger dwelling outside the ethnic and socially bounded tradi¬ 
tion. If ecclesia does not refer to any one social unit such as a 
nation, “non-Christian” or the stranger beyond ecclesia takes on a 
very different status. To develop this we must now explore specifi¬ 
cally the way in which the stranger is present in the co-intentionalities 
of redemptive existence. 

2. The transformed status of the stranger 

The key to this strange abolition of social and institutional condi¬ 
tions of God’s presence is found in the co-intentionalities of redemp¬ 
tive existence. We have provincialistically described these co-inten¬ 
tionalities as occurring within a determinate community. Yet the 
modification of existence toward redemption is not experienced as 
an arbitrary adaptation to the customs of a society but as a recovery 
of what is truly human. If this modification remains true to man’s 
essential or transcendental makeup, its status will go beyond a pro¬ 
vincial theology or provincial ethic. Even though the other whom I 
constitute in these co-intentions is present to me in a concrete social 
and cultural situation and along with me is shaped by this situation, 
nevertheless this other is replaceable by any human other from any 
other concrete cultural situation. The only conditions for participa¬ 
tion in ecclesia are the religious a priori and disrupted historical 
existence. When I intend the other through the imagery of redemp¬ 
tive existence, I intend the human as such and therefore the stranger 
who can replace him or join him. The stranger, the other whose 
being does not reside in this determinate faith-world, is intentionally 
present in the intersubjectivity of ecclesia. 

But we can take this a step farther. In ecclesia the very being of 
the person is his modified intersubjectivity of redemptive existence. 
Ecclesial man is not someone to whose being is added a capacity to 
perform certain acts such as forgiveness or agape toward others in 
ecclesia with whom he is in reciprocal relation. Insofar as the power 
of self-securing is broken and modified by freedom from the other 
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and for the other, this power defines the very being of the participant 
of ecclesia. Thus, while the matrix of that power is ecclesia and 
its intersubjective structure, that toward which that power can be 
directed has no bounds. The new freedom is freedom for the other 
as such, not simply the other in ecclesia. The new obligation is for 
the other as such, not simply the ecclesial other. 

This is why ecclesia involves a transcending of a provincialist re¬ 
ligious community and a startling redefinition of the status of the 
stranger. In communities dominated by the fear and pride of dis¬ 
rupted historical existence, the stranger is always a threat and poten¬ 
tial enemy. Israel, reflecting its own redemptive existence, could see 
the stranger as one who needs aid on his journey through Israel. If 
the stranger himself grasps God’s redemptive Word, he must enter 
Israel in the full ethnic sense of the word. Where ethnic and national 
traditions are necessary to God’s presence, the stranger either remains 
unredeemed ,or he must be ethnically translated from his own ethnic 
home-world to the provincially religious home-world. In ecclesia the 
stranger is appresent not as one who, to be redeemed, must abandon 
his own home-world but as a potential participant in ecclesia simply 
because of his disrupted humanity. For in ecclesia the stranger is 
constituted as one who embodies the transcendental refusals and the 
suffering of disrupted historical existence. Since interest, delight, 
and compassion for the other are marks of freedom for the other, the 
stranger’s status is that of fellow-sufferer and potential participant in 
redemptive existence. The specific effect of 'this is that contact be¬ 
tween ecclesia and strangers beyond ecclesia occurs through freedom- 
from and freedom-for intentions. Another effect is that, because of 
the obliteration of salvation-history and provincialist ethnic condi¬ 
tions of God’s presence, ecclesia adapts its social and institutional 
form to the home-world of the stranger and not vice versa. In short 
participation in ecclesia cannot mean ethnic conversion. 11 

11. The far-reaching effects of the emergence of ecclesia permeate the 
literature of primitive Christianity. One indication is the resistance to 
applying the language of messianism to Jesus, either on the part of Jesus 
himself or early stages of Palestinian Christianity. The problem was that 
Jesus was not the Messiah in the sense of an ethnically bounded redeemer 
of Israel. The ecclesial shattering of salvation-history shattered the 
Messiah of salvation-history. Early Christianity did proclaim Jesus as 
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Contact with the stranger may or may not occur by means of 
explicit strategies of evangelization. The intentions themselves are 
of such a nature that they set up reciprocities which begin to shape 
the consciousness of the stranger and draw him into the orbit of 
ecclesia. And no type of human being is excludable, no race, life¬ 
style, age group is disqualified. Even the persecuting stranger is 
intentionally present in ecclesia itself. This is not meant to be a 
description of the way in which ecclesia spreads or the way in which 
individuals become a part of it. The point is that the boundary of 
ecclesia is not that of a provincial religious community, defined by a 
social unit such as a tribe or nation. The intentional presence of the 
stranger, the perpetual drawing in of the stranger simply in the rec¬ 
iprocities of everyday life, and the absence of definitive institutional 
conditions make the boundary of ecclesia unformulatable. The 
peculiarity of ecclesia is that it is a determinate religious community 
without boundaries. This is part of the mystery of ecclesia and it 
accounts for the difficulty of locating and identifying it. Ecclesia 
is perpetually permeating all the reaches of whatever determinate 
social world it is a part. For this reason the permeations of the 
Roman empire by the Christian religion could not have been pos¬ 
sible by rabbinical Judaism. 

This strange way of relativizing definitive social conditions of the 
presence of God is also apparent in the specific means through which 
spreads the religion connected with ecclesia. Since there is no 
definitive social unit required by ecclesia, it can spread easily across 
all national, cultural, and linguistic lines. It is no accident that 
ecclesia can spread simply through testimony. Ecclesia does not 
require holy wars, massive acculturation, or the transposing of one 
social unit over another. Paul expresses this when he says that faith 
comes by hearing. Furthermore, it was Paul who first followed out 
the logic of ecclesia’s strange universality when he insisted that one 
could be drawn into ecclesia (and faith) without first appropriating 

the Messiah but had to mean by Messiah the one whose sufferings and 
resurrection universalized Israel. Further, the new vocabulary for this 
new historical existence is indicative. Ecclesia itself meant a gathering 
in which Jesus alone (or his Spirit) was the condition of redemptive 
existence, hence it cut across all nations and cultural boundaries. The 
hagioi were no particular kind of people but could arise within any class, 
culture, race, or nation. 
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the religious and ethnic tradition of Israel. And when early 
Christianity attempted to account for its own spread, it simply spoke 
about testimony and the work of the Spirit. We must admit that 
much of New Testament literature formulates ecclesia provincialis- 
tically. This is partly because its writings were letters and tracts 
meant to be circulated among particular congregations whose situa¬ 
tion was the focus of the tract. But in spite of these descriptions of 
agape between the brothers (I John), the charismata of the Spirit 
which structure the church organically (I Cor. 12), and the apostle’s 
koinonia (Acts 2), the ielos of ecclesia was always something 
beyond its present boundaries. As long as the stranger continued 
to suffer and struggle in the web of human evil, the koinonia of the 
apostles could not be simply an end in itself. The apostles of Acts 
2 enjoyed their koinonia with one eye cast on Asia Minor. 

We cannot stress enough that simply immanent relations between 
participants do not characterize ecclesia’s novelty. This is why 
ecclesia is not simply the community of agape. In fact the peculiar 
nature of agape in ecclesia is obscured by the stress on its unmo¬ 
tivated capacity to seek the other’s good regardless of any quality 
or merit he may have. 12 Agape in this sense could still be confined 
to the provincial or closed religous community. Agape’s radical 
character is disclosed only when it is coupled with the repudiation 
of all determinate social units as conditions of God’s presence. In 
that framework agape’s depth, interiority, and disinterest in merit 
becomes a bridge to the stranger. In agape the stranger is intention¬ 
ally drawn into ecclesia. 

Only now are we ready to recall the traditional language which 
purports to express ecclesia’s uniqueness, the language of “belief in 
Jesus Christ.” I suspect but am not prepared to verify the notion 
that elements in the ministry and teaching of Jesus anticipate ecclesia. 
The message of the kingdom of God is so cast that it transcends the 
salvation-history framework of the holy nation and the holy city. 
However this turns out, it seems clear that, in primitive Christianity, 
to “believe in Jesus Christ” meant to enter into a new form of 
corporate existence, and with that entrance began participation in its 
co-intentionalities which are directed beyond itself to the stranger. 
However we account for it, Jesus himself replaced indispensable 

12, Haroutunian’s essay, kl The Problem of Love,” in God with Us offers 
a powerful polemic against the interpretation of agape as a selfless, self- 
sacrificial, and unmotivated pursuit of the other’s good. 
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social units of God’s presence. To testify to Jesus’ Lordship, to 
confess him as Christos , to assign to him such apocalyptic names 
as Son of Man, were acts signifying his destroying and fulfilling 
role with regard to the conditions of the divine presence. To put it 
as bluntly as possible, Jesus replaces Zion as the condition of God’s 
presence. To say that Jesus is universal Lord means that God’s 
Word and presence now crosses all linguistic, racial, and cultic 
boundaries. We would not, therefore, formulate the decisive features 
of the new community as grace replacing law or agape replacing 
external piety and legal conformity. Ecclesia retains Israel’s story 
and imagery with respect to essential human structures and the 
universal presence of evil. It is true that both agape and grace are 
stressed in different ways in the kerygma of the new community, but 
the context of the new emphasis is the redefinition of the stranger. 
I am not sure how close we have come to isolating and portraying 
the intersubjectivity of ecclesia, because, as we said before, it is easier 
to grasp the pluralities, the specific co-intentions, than the unifying 
motif. Our proposal is that ecclesia means the coming into existence 
of a corporate, intersubjective consciousness shaped by the co¬ 
intentions of redemptive existence in all three of its dimensions and 
marked by its inclusion of the stranger without imposing ethnic 
conditions. 

The following observations connect this proposal with our present 
situation. From the very beginning ecclesia’s concrete existence is 
always under the conditions of persistent disrupted historical exist¬ 
ence. In Chapter 1 we alluded to the cultic background of reality- 
loss, calling attention to the present crisis of the social and institution¬ 
al forms of the church. This crisis appears to be a crisis of ecclesia 
itself for the following reason. Ecclesia is endangered whenever its 
participants exchange their freedom for the stranger, for mankind as 
such, for provincial and immanent communal relationships. This 
threatens ecclesia in every age because the sociality and provincialism 
necessary and proper to man’s existence (his loyalties to family, 
nation, race, social class, and the like) are constant occasions of 
self-securing and idolatry. The irony of the church is that it becomes 
the basis of a new idolatrous provincialism whereby the stranger is 
again typed, judged, and excluded. Furthermore, the capacity to 
intend the stranger in the way proper to ecclesia is tested in concrete 
ways in different times and places. In Paul’s lifetime that test and 
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temptation presented itself in the form of subjecting all men to the 
tradition and cultus whose reference point remained Zion. 

While the following may appear far too general to many, I am 
convinced that history is now testing the American religious com¬ 
munity’s capacity to transcend itself toward the stranger by presenting 
to it one dramatic instance of the stranger in his midst, the oppressed 
black man. What it means to be ecclesia in any time is the envision¬ 
ing of the stranger (the weak, suffering, oppressed other) through 
the imagery of redemptive existence. But what this means in our 
day is the capacity to envision the oppressed black man in this 
way, the specific results being the lack of a boundary around the 
church at this point. More than doctrinal purity, individual moral 
integrity, or cultic vigor, the status of the oppressed black man is 
the test of whether a church embodies that form of historical existence 
which we are calling ecclesia. It may not be too farfetched to 
suspect that the church’s role in legitimating slavery in America 
marked a decisive step in the loss of its ecclesial character, its defini¬ 
tion of itself along racial lines. Such is our version of the present 
crisis in the church, and as in every age that crisis is a moral one. 

The church is not above occasionally taking its own pulse, and 
it does sense that something about itself is wrong. Accordingly, the 
church is responding to the crisis of its own life in ways that 
endanger ecclesia even further. One response is the deliberate 
pursuit of koinonia or fellowship. Ironically, such koinonia is an 
antithesis and perversion of ecclesia because it means the church’s 
attempt to bracket the stranger and enjoy immanent interpersonal 
relationships pursued in small groups, staged in church gatherings, 
reclaimed by attempts at “preaching the Bible” or retaining the “pure 
Gospel.” A second response is that of the liberal wing of the 
church, which, agonizing over the massive corruption and injustice 
of cur society, proposes activist strategies for social and political 
change. Worthy and necessary as these strategies are, the liberal 
program ignores the strange intersubjectivity of ecclesia and its self- 
transcending impetus toward the stranger through the co-intentionali- 
ties of redemptive existence. In both cases the church legitimates 
itself and mollifies its conscience at the expense of ecclesia. 

D. Ecclesia and Institutionalization 

We have hitherto confined ourselves to a stratum of the church 
which is pre-institutional, namely, determinate intersubjectivity or 
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ecclesia. Our focus obviously eschews individualistic formulations 
of the situation of faith which interpret redemption wholly in psy¬ 
chological and existential terms. At the same time, are we not 
in danger of another form of romanticism also popular in our day, 
the romanticism of an interpersonal community over against institu¬ 
tionalization which is at best arbitrary and at worst the work of the 
devil. Although we do give a certain priority to determinate inter- 
subjectivity, we do not see institutionality as an intrinsic corruption. 
This raises the complex problem of the relation between ecclesia 
and institutionality. In the following remarks we shall argue for the 
relativity of specific forms of institutionalization to ecclesia, and at 
the same time maintain that ecclesia itself retains minimum social 
features. In the light of these comments we shall indicate why some 
kinds of institutionalization do not serve but distort ecclesia. 

1. The indispensable status of institutionality 

“Institution” and “institutionalization” are not the clearest of 
terms. In Chapter 4 we offered a brief interpretation of institu¬ 
tionalization as the process by which an inclusive social grouping 
integrated into itself certain human enterprises and their distinctive 
intersubjectivities. Our example was the integration of marriage into 
the more inclusive unit of the nation. In addition to the institutions 
of the inclusive society, sub-groupings in a society also tend to 
imitate institutionalization. We mean by this that social groupings 
tend to develop forms of social order needed to guarantee their sur¬ 
vival and to implement the purpose of the group. An impetus 
toward institutionalization exists in any group which wishes any 
kind of permanence and effectiveness. Because a given group would 
scarcely retain any continuity apart from repeatable and visible 
repetitions, it tends to originate customs, rules, organizational struc¬ 
tures, rites, and symbols which express and maintain the purpose or 
purposes of the group. We find institutionalization in this sense in 
groups as divergent as a suburban fire department and a motorcycle 
gang. It is this sort of sub-group institutionalization which we have 
in mind in what follows. 

Whatever else it is, ecclesia is a specific form of corporate exist¬ 
ence. A certain determinate intersubjectivity is its unique feature, 
but this intersubjectivity occurs concretely in conjunction with a 
specific corporate entity. In some sense of the word ecclesia means 
a specific community. Because this is the case, ecclesia is itself 
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marked by certain social features over and above its intersubjective 
structure, and it bears in itself an impetus toward institutionalization 
which necessarily finds some actualization. We are distinguishing, 
therefore, between the features intrinsic to the sociality of ecclesia 
and the ever-changing forms of institutionalization which ecclesia 
undergoes. 

A full treatment of ecclesia’s intrinsic social features goes beyond 
cur present purpose. I would indicate three such features in order 
to illustrate our point and to provide a basis for assessing forms of 
institutional corruption of ecclesia. Most essential to ecclesia is a 
feature which marks any genuine community; face-to-face reciproc¬ 
ities. Determinate intersubjectivity, the shaping of intersubjective 
consciousness, takes place primarily although not totally through en¬ 
during face-to-face behaviors and relationships. The determinate 
intersubjectivity of ecclesia is both formed by face-to-face activities 
and it also determines the quality or tone of these activities. Face- 
to-face reciprocities comprise a more visible and conscious stratum 
of ecclesia’s sociality than intersubjectivity, reflecting as they do the 
specific ways human beings are together in the cultus (in cooperative 
endeavors, in mutual consolation, in teaching and transmitting). 

A second feature of ecclesia’s sociality, that is, its existence as a 
specific human community, is memory. This motif has become a 
common one in recent biblical and theological studies. 1 * With re¬ 
gard to the complexity and depth of the problem, these studies repre¬ 
sent only the beginning stages of possible research. Because ecclesia’s 
historical continuity as well as its meaning in any given present de¬ 
pends upon the retention of its originating events and its originating 
person, Jesus of Nazareth, memory is a structural aspect of its 
sociality. More difficult to grasp is the distinctive sense in which 
memory functions in this community with its specific determinate 

13. Walther Zimmerli, “Promise and Fulfillment,” in Westermann, Essays 
on Old Testament Hermeneutics (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1963); 
John Knox, Jesus: Lord and Christ (New York: Harper & Row, 1968), 
pp. 61 ff; Dietrich Ritschl, Memory and Hope (New York: Macmillan, 
1967); James Gustafson, Treasures in Earthen Vessels (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1961), chap. 6; H. R. Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revelation (New 
York: Macmillan, 1946), pp. 110 ff. 
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intersubjectivity. This raises the issue of the sense in which ecclesia 
is constituted by its own “social time.” 14 I suspect that the often 
made distinction between kairos and chronos is at this point not par¬ 
ticularly helpful. 

The decisive issue appears to be how memory functions in a re¬ 
ligious community whose intersubjectivity has abolished salvation- 
history. The tendency of recent writers is simply to propose a 
parallel between the founding events of Israel and the founding or 
paradigmatic events of ecclesia. This parallel glosses over the fact 
that Israel’s paradigmatic events serve to found a bounded ethnic and 
national unity. “Memory” in Israel therefore means the persistence 
of these events within this ethnic bounding. Israel’s story is the story 
of the holy nation even when that nation is dispersed. But the story 
of ecclesia is not the story of any one societal unit, and therefore its 
memory is of an unusual genre. To “remember Jesus Christ” is a 
different act than to “remember the Exodus” or by the waters of 
Babylon to “remember Zion.” To be sure, both are acts of remem¬ 
bering the founding events of a historical faith. But the memory of 
Exodus is the memory of the event which established the bounded 
religious community, the holy nation. It is therefore memory from 
within a faith whose unity has a geographical element. To remember 
Jesus Christ does not mean remembering the event which established 
a bounded community but one which disestablished that community 
and broke all ethnic conditions of God’s presence. Therefore, it is 
not memory from within conditions with a geographical element but 
from within a universal community. For this reason Jesus remem¬ 
bered as the Christ and as the Lord is not a “founder” of a bounded 
religious community, and therefore is not a founder in the usual 
sense of the word. Another difference between remembering the 
Exodus and remembering Jesus Christ is revealed when we consider 
that what is remembered are not just the founding events themselves 
but the subsequent history of the community. In ecclesia the sub¬ 
sequent history is one of ever-changing ecclesial boundaries, fluid 


14. For the concept of social time, see Georges Gurvitch, The Spectrum of 
Social Time (Dordrecht, Holland: Reidel, 1964), which is a study of 
varying forms of social time. 
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interaction with the world of the stranger. To remember Jesus Christ 
means also to remember this, the continued process of universaliza¬ 
tion. 

A third feature of the sociality of ecclesia is what students of the 
history of religions call sacred space. This too remains for the most 
part an unexplored area of ecclesia’s uniqueness. It seems evident 
that ecclesia will not simply contain sacred space in the indeterminate 
sense of phenomenological studies of religion. Because ecclesia in¬ 
volves an intersubjective consciousness in which co-intentions of re¬ 
demptive existence spill over into the world of the stranger, the pro¬ 
vincial way of differentiating the home-world from the alien-world is 
altered. In one sense ecclesia abolishes sacred spaces insofar as they 
refer to indispensable and fixed social conditions of the presence of 
the sacred. The sacral nature of the community is somewhat rela¬ 
tivized by the intentional presence of the stranger in ecclesia. This 
is why ecclesia can permeate so many different social regions without 
worrying about profanization. The temple, cathedral, or church 
building is not, therefore, the space of ecclesia. Ecclesia’s space is 
more the space of ever-changing boundaries than discrete regions of 
divine mediation. 15 

Face-to-face reciprocities, social memory, and sacred space are 
not themselves institutions, but as features of ecclesia’s sociality, they 
do incline ecclesia toward certain kinds of institutionalizations and 
away from others. As such these features represent only a very 
general and abstract description of ecclesia’s sociality. Insofar as 
ecclesia refers to a form of historical existence in which the conditions 
of God’s presence are denationalized and universalized, we can say 
that previous institutional forms are replaced. If nation, land, ethnic 
people, holy city, and temple served as institutional forms through 
which God was present in Israel, what replaces them in ecclesia? 
Since universalization occurs through the death and resurrection of 
Jesus, it can be said that Jesus replaces Zion as the place of God’s 
presence. Redemption occurs not through the institutions which are 

15. Two exceptionally intriguing works on personal space (lived-space) 
which might be fruitfully employed in pursuing this investigation are Otto 
F. Bollnow, Mensch und Raum (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1963), and 
Gaston Bachelard, The Poetics of Space (Boston: Beacon Press, 1964). 
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bound up with land, ethnic people, and temple but through Jesus. 
But how does this effect the cultus itself? How is it that God con¬ 
tinues to be present “through Jesus”? Theologically speaking, there 
is a variety of answers to these questions in primitive Christianity 
itself. But socially speaking God is present through Jesus by means 
of witness or testimony to Jesus. And this testimony is extended 
in the creation of special ordinances through which believers enter 
the universal community, and by which they remember Jesus, and 
appropriate the redemption available through him. What it is, there¬ 
fore, which binds together the general social features of face-to-face 
reciprocities, social memory, and sacred space are the specific cor¬ 
porate acts of testimony (Word) and sacraments, Are these then 
definitive institutions of eedesia? We defined institutionalization as 
the production of forms of social order needed to guarantee the sur¬ 
vival of a group and to implement its purpose. In this sense tes¬ 
timony and sacraments arc not pure institutionalizations because their 
primary function in ecclesia is salvific. Intentionally speaking their 
function as means of corporate survival is secondary. For this rea¬ 
son they must be distinguished from the ever-changing institution¬ 
alizations which do arise to maintain the corporate group in a time 
of change and crisis such as hierarchical ecclesiastical governance or 
the store front church. 

In addition to these features of sociality which are intrinsic to 
ecclesia is a complex institutional dimension which occurs when the 
impetus toward institutionalization generated by ecclesia is actualized 
in a concrete historical situation. Our term for the totality which 
combines intersubjectivity, ecclesia’s sociality, and institutional struc¬ 
ture is church. There is in ecclesia an impetus toward institution¬ 
alization because of the nature of its intersubjectivity. Redemptive 
existence and the intention of the stranger create the desire to expand 
and transmit the Gospel, the need for cultus, and for a ministry of 
consolation and edification. For these reasons institutionality is not 
a dispensable appendage to or intrinsic corruption of ecclesia. Nor 
has ecclesia ever existed apart from some form of institutionalization. 
In certain periods the institutional form of the church undergoes 
crisis, disruption, and displacement by new institutions. Therefore, 
we cannot seriously entertain the view that ecclesia’s time of authen- 
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ticity was in the halcyon days of the disciples and Jesus, or the brief 
“communist” period after Pentecost following which it corrupted 
itself by developing institutional forms. Needless to say, institution¬ 
alization is dialectically or reciprocally related to the determinate in¬ 
tersubjectivity of ecclesia. Hence, the actual quality of the co-inten¬ 
tions, reciprocities, and face-to-face activities is different in the monas¬ 
tic order, the sect group, the suburban church, and a denominational 
bureaucracy. 

2. The relative status of institutionality 

Having observed that ecclesia has certain intrinsic social features 
and that it continually seeks and actualizes institutional embodiment, 
we now pursue in more detail the relation between ecclesia and in¬ 
stitutionality. Our general thesis is that while ecclesia requires some 
institutionalization, specific forms of institutionalization are not in¬ 
trinsic to ecclesia as such. This relativity is qualified to the extent 
that some forms threaten or tend to destroy ecclesia while others are 
more adaptable to its purposes. Such adaptability depends on the 
extent to which the institutional form retains the features of ecclesia’s 
sociality. 

We begin by recalling that ecclesia as a form of religious existence 
abolishes all inclusive social and ethnic units as necessary conditions 
of the presence of God. This means that ecclesia’s relation with 
these units is first of all non-competitive. Built into ecclesia’s very 
nature and telos is the refusal to be an inclusive social unit; hence, 
the refusal to attempt to displace the inclusive units of government, 
leisure, etc. Furthermore, because the redemptive existence which it 
bears addresses the problematic of man as such, it eschews any at¬ 
tempt to displace those institutions which meet some specific human 
need; education, family, etc. Institutional imperialism is foreign to 
ecclesia. On the other hand, ecclesia’s constitution of the stranger 
as disrupted and potentially redeemable existence produces another 
sort of imperialism. As a determinate intersubjectivity ecclesia tends 
to infiltrate and thereby modify all the institutions of its particular 
social world. 

When we consider ecclesia’s own institutionalizing propensity, we 
find a utilitarian relation between ecclesia and institutional embodi- 
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ment. These embodiments are solutions to problems which ecclesia 
itself has (survival, continuity, transmission) in a particular time and 
place. Both the problems themselves and the available institutional 
materials change from one historical period to the next. Hence, the 
problem of survival and transmission was a very different one in the 
early Middle Ages than on the American frontier. Also different 
were the available “materials” for institutionalizing. The history of 
the church confirms this relativity. Its constant search for new in¬ 
stitutional embodiment has resulted in a plethora of institutional 
forms all the way from the monastery to the circuit rider. These 
institutionalizations are relative not only because they reflect a specific 
historical situation but because of their distance from the social fea¬ 
tures intrinsic to ecclesia. For example, face-to-face relationship is 
more intrinsic to ecclesia than monastic organization, a denomina¬ 
tional committee structure, or a Sunday school. 

The only relation we have observed so far between ecclesia and 
the institutionality which it generates is a utilitarian one. Ecclesia 
makes use of available institutional forms to implement its own pur¬ 
poses. We must now qualify this twofold analysis of intrinsic social 
features and relative institutionality. Because ecclesia involves re¬ 
demptive existence and an openness to humanity at large, certain 
forms of institutionalization can enter ecclesia only at the price of 
conflict and tension. For instance, institutionalization which results 
in a closed and provincial society, excluding the stranger on the basis 
of the stranger’s race or ethnic heritage, imperils if not destroys 
ecclesia. A positive version of this essentially negative formulation 
is that ecclesia tends to transform those features which are present in 
institutionalized social groupings. It is a step forward when theo¬ 
logians acknowledge and defend the inevitability and appropriateness 
of such institutional features in the church as political power. 16 But 
one receives the impression from such accounts that politics is drawn 
into the church from the society at large without being affected by 
the telos of ecclesia. Since ecclesia is not simply an ideality but re¬ 
flects disrupted historical existence, it can and does tolerate institu¬ 
tionalizations which conflict with its own telos. For this reason 

16. Gustafson, Treasures, chap. 3. 
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there is empirical confirmation for these perspectives. However, this 
interpretation ignores the tendency of ecclesia to transform what it 
takes from the larger society. Accordingly, the typical interior polit¬ 
ical activities that occur in the church may not have the nature of 
negotiations between party caucuses insofar as the purpose of the 
institution is guided by a universal reference to mankind. Even if 
something like parties, caucuses, even coups, arise in the church, 
their status tends to be provisional, and the impetus from the depths 
of ecclesia’s intersubjectivity is to displace them for more appropriate 
modes of political power. 

3. Ecclesia in peril 

Our interpretation of ecclesia as a perpetually open community 
leaves us with an obvious yet terrible problem, one which we can 
raise but are not prepared to resolve. Ecclesia names an actual his¬ 
torical existence, not a mere ideality. Could it be that ecclesia 
aborted at the time of its birth? If so, ecclesia is more the telos of 
the church, toward which the redemptive existence and its imagery 
disposes the dhurch but which disrupted existence has so far pre¬ 
vented. If this is the case, ecclesia is an eschatological dimension of 
church. Or is ecclesia an ever-present hidden dimension of church, 
whose presence is responsible for cycles of church renewal? Which¬ 
ever alternative we choose, it seems evident that disruptive historical 
existence persists in redemptive existence. The specific symptom of 
this is the church’s temptation in every age to settle for or pursue 
something other than ecclesia and to exchange ecclesia for other 
modes of sociality. This exchange has taken two major forms, one 
primarily ancient (institutionalism) and one distinctively modern (in¬ 
dividualism). 

Individualism, the contemporary form of the church’s repression 
of its ecclesial dimension, is so close to us, so very much a part of us 
that it is almost beyond thematization. A major feature of contem¬ 
porary historical consciousness, it is one of the few features shared 
between contemporary Christendom and its “alienated” theologians. 
Most present-day theologies are individualistic and seem to be be¬ 
coming more so. Hence, they all share with each other at least one 
common characteristic, the omission of ecclesia in the formulation of 
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the situation of faith and the pursuit of theological themes . 17 In the 
light of this almost universal omission, we should not be surprised 
that frustration, alienation, career-change, scholarly disillusion, and 
virulent anti-theology characterize so many theologians themselves. 
Nor should it be necessary to demonstrate the reigning individualism 
of Protestant life and piety. Nothing could be clearer than that the 
institutionality of present-day Protestantism is ordered toward the 
individual, his sins, guilt, grief, and misery. Such is the thrust of 
Protestant preaching, both conservative and liberal. The least serious 
product of this is that everything about the Christian faith undergoes 
a strange distortion within individualism. The very meaning of evil 
and redemption are transformed out of the structure of interdepen¬ 
dence, presupposed by the imagery of faith, into individual, moral 
situations. The most serious product of individualism is that it is 
the one element in Protestant piety most responsible for the demonic 
role of specific Protestant congregations in the decay of our civiliza¬ 
tion and in the real moral issues that demand clear-cut decisions. 
Protestant individualistic man is a specific kind of human being 
which has arisen in history. Individualism is the background of the 
two most prominent features of this historical man, biblicism and 
legalism. This human being sees sin and guilt in wholly individual 
terms and also redemption. Unable to grasp the way in which 
human corporateness shapes the consciousness in evil and good, he 
responds to the cries of the American ghetto, the Third World, and 
the poor in terms of individual initiative, desert, and guilt. Having 
lost sight of his own corporately shaped evil and ecclesial redemp- 

17. John Cobb’s Structures attempts to restore the ecclesial element to the 
theological enterprise, but this is not typical of the Whiteheadian theologies. 
The lack of interest in the communal dimension of experience on the part 
of linguistic, existential, and radical theologies is too prominent to need 
documentation. The result has been a concern for “religious language” 
but without eeclcsia, existence without ecelesia, and ^understanding” 
without eedesia. Ecclesia is present in some way in one strand of contem¬ 
porary Protestant theology, the con textual ism of H. Richard Niebuhr and 
Paul Lehmann. While ecclesia may be the central concern of these two 
theologians in their version of the “context," it tends to drop out of sight in 
the “contextualist ethics” which they inspired, being replaced by an 
amalgam of individual decision-making and its morphology and the ever- 
changing cultural situation. For the most part Protestant social ethieists 
and sociologists of the church seem largely unconcerned with pre-institu- 
tional forms of faith’s corporate existence. 
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tion, he responds to the moral issues raised by oppressed peoples 
through a callous and desensitized conscience. 

The second way ecclesia’s birth is aborted, its reality hidden, is 
the lust for institutional bounding. Hardly had ecolesia appeared 
in history when its participants were working overtime (o establish 
a new Zion, a new definitive geographical center of God’s Word and 
presence. The result was the claim that the new and definitive'cor¬ 
porate entity which entered history as the matrix of redemption was 
not ecclesia but a new institution, the existence of which was the 
absolute and indispensable condition of faith and redemption. An 
irrefutable apologetic defended this new institution by legitimating 
and sanctifying it from its own tradition which is traced to God 
himself. This is Why the most serious distortion of faith that arose 
in the early centuries was not “hellenization” or even the rise of a 
central authority, but the return to redemption conditioned by and 
mediated by a definitive institution. With the rise of this institution, 
the depth levels of both faith and ecclesia tended to be lost. For 
the institution claimed for itself the power to define faith’s articula¬ 
tions and ecclesia’s necessary institutionalizations. Although the Ref¬ 
ormation was in part a protest against this self-appropriated status, 
its biblicism coupled with traditional understandings of authority 
drove it to search for a definitive institutionalization founded on the 
Bible. It failed to notice therefore the utilitarian relation between 
ecclesia and its institutional forms. Hence, in both Catholic and 
Protestant forms of Christianity ecclesia itself tended to remain hid¬ 
den and vulnerable to the strange distortions with which we have 
become accustomed. 

The central distortion is always the exchange of ecclesia for a 
closed and provincial religious community. Insofar as this occurs, 
the church can reflect but hardly challenge the repudiation of the 
stranger which is characteristic of nations, ethnic groups, or social 
clubs. It is customary to observe the church’s conformity to the 
general culture at the point of legitimating its affluence, war-making, 
and racism. Our point is that one root of such conformity is the 
identification of church with definitive and ancient (“biblical”) social 
forms, thus losing sight of the distinctive intersubjectivity which is 
ecclesia. This is the central displacement which threatens if not 
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disperses ecclesia’s intrinsic social features. Face-to-face relation is 
displaced by the anonymity of the large and economically successful 
(non)congregation. Individual piety and religious experiences re¬ 
place collective memory. Provincial space and concern for fellow¬ 
ship replace the space perpetually drawing in the stranger. 

It should be evident that the view of ecclesia in this chapter in¬ 
volves both Catholic and Protestant elements. In our interpretation 
ecclesia is the saving entity, that which God introduces into history 
by means of which redemptive existence transcends the bounds of a 
determinate culture. With Cyprian we would say that outside 
ecclesia there is no salvation. But our formulation is Protestant in 
that we think the doctrine of the definitive institution transfers what 
is definitive from the dimension of ecclesia to the relative dimension 
of institutionalization. 
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Chapter 8 

THE SOCIAL MEDIATION OF REALITY 


Individual Experience, therefore, must abide with us to the very 
end of our quest, as one principal and fundamental source of 
insight. But it is one aspect only of Religious Experience. We 
shall learn to understand and to estimate it properly only when 
we have found its deeper relations with our Social Experience. 1 

But so far as such communities both exist and are distinctly re¬ 
cognisable as religious in their life and intent, they form a source 
of religious insight to all who come under their influence. Such 
a source acts as a means whereby any or all of our previous 
sources may be opened to us, may become effective, may bear 
fruit. Hence, in this new source, we find the crowning source of 
religious insight. 2 

Josiah Royce 

Having characterized the matrix of faith as ecclesia, a determinate 
community with a language, existence, and intersubjectivity of its 
own, our next inquiry concerns the function of ecclesia as the media¬ 
tor of realities. Our inclusive contention is that the realities to which 
faith is directed accompany the shaping of a consciousness toward 
redemption, which shaping occurs by virtue of participation in that 
kind of intersubjectivity we are calling ecclesia. This presupposes 
that realities can be “socially” mediated, that, in fact, the phrase, 


1. Josiah Royce, The Sources of Religious Insight (Edinburgh: T. and T, 
Clark, 1912), p. 34. 

2. Ibid., p. 276. 
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“the social mediation of reality” makes sense. The social distribu¬ 
tion if not determination of reality appears now to have almost uni¬ 
versal acceptance. Our thesis, however, goes beyond this consensus. 
We are not simply presupposing that reality is “influenced,” distrib¬ 
uted, or conditioned by society, but that determinate social forms 
of human existence actually mediate reality. The ecclesial mediation 
of the realities of faith is not restricted to ecclesia alone but is an 
instance of something that happens throughout the human commu¬ 
nity. We shall attempt in this chapter to explicate this phenomenon, 
trying to clarify and justify the phrase the social mediation of reality. 

Reality apprehension has a twofold structure. Content which is 
directly intuited, be it a space-time object, a mathematical formula, 
or a consciousness-act, always “appresents” other aspects of itself and 
its context. Grasping a presented object always involves grasping in 
some way or other its appresented aspects arid field . 3 We shall 
organize our exploration of the social mediation of reality according 
to these two aspects. We shall explore the function of a determinate 
sociality in mediating directly grasped realities and shall then propose 
our own version of how a social entity involves appresented realities. 
We must do this because, in our opinion, the reality mediations of 
ecclesia involve this very structure. In fact apart from the presenta¬ 
tional and appresentational functions of ecclesia, we miss the dis¬ 
tinctiveness of reality apprehension in the community of faith. 

A. The Social Mediation of “Realities at Hand” 

1 . The problem beyond the problem of the sociology of knowledge 

Today, a corporate interpretation of knowledge is an invitation for 
misunderstanding, not because of the rarity but because of the abun¬ 
dance of such interpretations which range from sensitivity groups to 
the sociology of knowledge. We may better clarify our proposal by 
contrasting it with the sorts of insights offered by the sociology of 
knowledge. The term sociology of knowledge retains a certain am¬ 
biguity because it connotes both the social explanation of what is taken 
for knowledge in a society and the investigation of social conditions 

3. See Section B of this chapter for an exposition of appresentation. 
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necessary to genuine knowledge . 4 In the latter approach sociology 
of knowledge in the pre-Scheler sense tended to vindicate the prevail¬ 
ing relativism and its by-product of skepticism. Insofar as knowl¬ 
edge is servant of ideology and the struggle for power, it is accounted 
for by something other than its own nature and object. Insofar as 
sociology of knowledge takes seriously the critique of relativism, it 
hesitates to claim to be an “explanation” of genuine knowledge and 
falls back to the more modest program of the social background of 
what is given the status of knowledge in a society. The problem 
ceases to be that of the corporate conditions of genuine Cognitive acts 
and becomes the sociological problem of how that to which a society 
grants the status of knowledge obtains that status. What are the 
social conditions of whatever it is a society takes for granted as true? 
What are the social processes behind a society’s cognitive consensus? 
Because the actual truth or falsity of this consensus is not an issue, 
a more accurate term for much of this literature would be sociology 
of belief. 

In the work of Alfred Schutz the sociology of knowledge takes a 
slightly different turn and becomes the investigation of the social 
dimensions and conditions of everyday knowledge, knowledge which 
is taken-for-granted in the life-world. Drawing heavily on Husserl, 
Schutz describes everyday knowledge as occurring through typifica- 
tions according to systems of relevance. These elements are found 
in every determinate social world, and a religious community is no 
exception. Certain basic axioms pervade the cognitive consensus of 
the religious community which are presupposed by its more visible 
beliefs, customs, and taboos. These axioms are rarely if ever sub¬ 
jected to critique since they found and guide the critique which oc¬ 
curs in the community. In the light of Schutz’s refinement, we 
reformulate the problem. Do the taken-for-granted typicalities (what 
is taken for knowledge) of a social world necessarily involve genuine 

4. The ambiguity reflects a divergence in the literature between the early 
relativistic treatments of the social background of knowledge as in Marx, 
Nietzsche, or Dilthey, in which sociology of knowledge is a social and 
psychologists relativizing of knowledge (psychologism) and Scheler’s 
Wissenssoziologie which attempts to overcome such relativism. Cf. Peter 
L. Berger and Thomas Luckman, The Social Construction of Reality 
(New York: Doubleday and Co., 1966), Introduction. 
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apprehensions? Because these typicalities include a mass of arbi¬ 
trarily embraced claims, some of which like racism are expressions 
of disrupted historical existence, the answer must be negative. How 
then can the genuine and the spurious be differentiated in what is 
taken for knowledge in a determinate social world? Contemporary 
Western man has of course a ready answer and one which expresses 
one of his own typifications. Repeated practical confirmations re¬ 
fined by experimental methods separates the spurious from the 
genuine. Since typifications of what Schutz calls the paramount 
reality of everyday life serve as the presuppositions of every science 
and all verification, this answer does not directly confront the ques¬ 
tion. We recall Husserl’s argument that the sciences are based on 
the life-world and its immediate insights rather than the other way 
around. 

The primacy of the life-world in knowledge has a theological 
counterpart. Although theology may engage in critique of spurious 
religious beliefs which occur in the faith-world, it is like the sciences 
in that its insights by which it engages in critique originate in the 
faith-world. If these insights or apprehensions are themselves estab¬ 
lished as genuine by theology, then the academic or intellectual dimen¬ 
sion ends up founding itself and serving as its own object. It seems 
clear that we have a problem before us which cannot be solved within 
the framework of the sociology of knowledge. Sociology of know¬ 
ledge inquires into the conditions of what is taken for knowledge in 
a specific social world. Our problematic pushes us to ask, how does 
the depth stratum of a social world (determinate intersubjectivity) 
mediate realities, playing therefore an indispensable role in reality- 
apprehension? Our thesis is that the faith-world like the life-world 
contains typicalities rooted in apprehensions, and these apprehensions 
occur in conjunction with the pre-reflective sociality of the faith- 
world. We must now determine what this means. 

2 .Two levels of the social mediation of reality at hand 

We emphasize again that the problem of this exploration is neither 
the transcendental intersubjective conditions of knowledge as such 
(Husserl) nor the social conditions of what a society happens to 
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regard as cognitive. 5 Our general thesis is that determinate social 
worlds mediate reality in ways unique to themselves. We find a hint 
of this in one of the few passages in which Husserl takes up deter- 
minacy. “Each man understands first of all, in respect of a core 
and as having its unrevealed horizon, his concrete surrounding world 
or his culture; and he does so precisely as a man who belongs to the 
community fashioning it historically. A deeper understanding, one 
that opens up the horizon of the past (which is co-determinant for 
an understanding of the present itself), is essentially possible to all 
members of that community, with a certain originality possible to 
them all/and barred to anyone from another community who enters 
into relation with theirs.” 6 Husserl’s point is that actual participation 
in a concrete or determinate social world is an indispensable condi¬ 
tion of apprehending that world in its concreteness. Schutz presup¬ 
poses this axiom in his insightful descriptions of the problem faced 
by an immigrant to a new culture and also a war veteran returning 
to an altered home-world. 7 

In the correlation between special insight and social determinacy 
our thesis finds partial illustration. According to this interpretation 
a determinate social world does mediate reality, namely, the reality 
of its own determinateness. In a determinate social world with its 
determinate intersubjectivity we do have something unreducible to 
anything else. Being, one might say, takes this shape in this time 
and place. In this sense a native of Micronesia, a Wall Street broker, 
and a member of a submarine crew all exist in (possibly overlap¬ 
ping) determinate social worlds whose reality is imbibed simply in 
the continual decision-making, the exercise of skills, the obeying of 
taboos, and the internationalization of language patterns. We reject, 
therefore, the claim that social determinacy falls outside of being and 
is “unreal.” Instead of being a mere perspective on reality, social 

5. The social and interpersonal conditions of knowledge as such have been 
a frequent theme in phenomenological literature. An elaboration of 
Husserl’s position is found in Remy C. Kwant’s Encounter (Pittsburgh: 
Duquesne University Press, 1960), especially chaps. 2 and 3. Kwant argues 
for the priority of interpersonal relations to knowledge of the world. 

6. Meditations, p. 133. 

7. ‘The Stranger: an essay in social psychology,” and “The Homecomer,’” 
in Collected Papers, 111 (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1966). 
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determinacy is itself a way in which historical being has come to be. 
There is no reason to give reality status to the determinate regions of 
nature and deny it to the human being. We suspect that the reason 
for the denial is the special hermeneutical problem which social de¬ 
terminacy presents, the problem of Geisleswissenschaften . 

Our example of the interpersonal aspect of marriage is corrobora¬ 
tive. The participants in that relation prehend through their con¬ 
tinuing relationship the peculiar and ever-changing features which 
characterize their co-intendings of each other. In this sense a reli¬ 
gious community involves apprehensions which accompany pre- 
reflective participation in that community, namely, the apprehension 
of the novel, social determinacy of the community itself including the 
form of interhuman existence present in it. This is the weakest sense 
in which a determinate social world mediates reality. 

A second and stronger sense in which apprehensions accompany 
participation in a determinate social world involves the power of a 
social world to bring into existence unique perceptivities . Such a 
statement presupposes that human consciousness is not merely a re¬ 
tainer of memories but acquires an ever-accumulating shape or struc¬ 
ture. This accumulating structure is not merely the general structure 
of all human consciousness because through time it becomes more 
and more concrete, more and more itself out of the memories, ex¬ 
periences, and decisions of the determinate social world in which 
these occurred. This accumulation of experience into an ever-enlarg¬ 
ing structure makes the temporality of human consciousness not un¬ 
like other entities in process. Because of the particularity of this 
accumulating structure, consciousness is predisposed in some ways 
and not others. Gradations of importance are built into it which 
ground specific acts of evaluating, deciding, rejecting, changing one’s 
mind, etc. This concrete predisposing-toward makes consciousness 
perceptive (Whitehead’s term is prehend) in and through its deter¬ 
minate shape. We are using perceptivity here to mean a power or 
capacity in the consciousness to prehend or apprehend, a power 
which varies with the particular structure of consciousness. 

How does a consciousness shaped by the combination of self- 
transcending freedom and a determinate social world serve as the 
locus of perceptivity? Although a full analysis is not appropriate 
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here, two suggestions should suffice for our purpose. First, the par¬ 
ticular social world effects in consciousness what Schutz would call 
the systems of relevance, that is, grades of importance and interest. 
When a persisting interest combines with the reception of facts, in¬ 
formation, and typifications of experience, the result is the capacity 
to bring into the foreground what otherwise remains amorphous, 
hidden, or entangled in the complex interweaving of the background. 
In this sense ornithologists, politicians, and poets have special per¬ 
ceptivities. 

Second, interpretations of human consciousness perpetrate a mis¬ 
leading abstraction when they ignore what Ricoeur describes as the 
“fault” running through historical human being. Accordingly, the 
operations and powers of human consciousness are marked by a rift 
which separates the human being from his own ideality. In the 
language of the Hebrew-Christian story, human life occurs between 
Fall and eschaton and is characterized by both disruption and hope. 
We must add to this the rather obvious fact that a universal disruption 
will effect man’s perceptive powers. In short the powers of percep¬ 
tivity are dulled by human bondage. The predispositions which 
would open up reality or dimensions of reality become themselves at 
the mercy of those deeply rooted inclinations of man to secure him¬ 
self at all costs, to render himself and his home-world beyond criti¬ 
cism, to establish himself by sheer power, authority, manipulation, 
violence, and ridicule toward the other human being. For example, 
racism, that most prominent expression of the fault in American life, 
is characterized by a certain imperceptiveness in which the black 
man is the invisible man. This racial imperceptiveness begins with 
the incapacity to “see” the black man, but eventually permeates the 
life-world, creating religious, moral, and political imperceptiveness. 
Conversely, insofar as a determinate social world includes traditions, 
imagery, interpersonal relations, and laws which express its attempt 
to address human bondage, it creates new powers of perceptivity. 
Or to return to our earlier expression, a consciousness is shaped in 
which new predispositions begin to modify the old bondages. 

How does the effecting of new perceptivities differ from the weaker 
sense in which a determinate social world mediates reality? In the 
weaker sense the modification of consciousness in a determinate 
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social world opened up an otherwise hidden region of reality, namely, 
the determinate social world itself. But when new perceptivities are 
created, they range beyond the social world in which they are effected 
into various alien-worlds, their objects, structures, and symbolic 
systems. An alien-world can be another contemporary determinate 
social world, geographical region, a former historical time and peo¬ 
ple. In order to see how the powers of perceptivity transcend their 
own determinate social world, we must recall our distinction between 
the determinate social world and the ontological features of the 
human being which are present but hidden within it. For instance, 
the human being is a structurally open being, a self-transcending 
being, even if he lives in a social world as a slave. And whatever 
the social world, the human being is constituted in some way by 
awareness of his own finitude and eventual death. In the weaker 
sense of social knowledge, one might grasp the concrete nuances of 
the particular culture which is divided into slaves and freemen but 
remain unaware of certain of these ontological features which con¬ 
stitute his own reality. In fact the social world’s very determinacy 
may effect an interior bondage which obscures these features. There¬ 
fore, a slave may simply interiorize the society’s legitimations of 
slavery and see nothing about slavery which contradicts his being, 
missing entirely the self-transcending center of his being. Con¬ 
versely, a determinate social world may also so shape the conscious¬ 
ness that a perceptiveness is effected which is able to sense certain 
ontological features of the human being. For instance, the deter¬ 
minate intersubjectivity of a small primitive village may create “an¬ 
tennae” which are sensitive to those universal ontological features 
which comprise the transition from childhood to adulthood lost sight 
of in a more sophisticated civilization. Scheler claims for instance 
that human historical development toward “higher” stages of civiliza¬ 
tion also involves a loss of certain capacities. Animals and primi¬ 
tive man as well as children have a certain power of grasping the 
identity of an alien pattern of life, a power which atrophies in adults 
and in more advanced stages of civilization. 8 

8. The Nature of Sympathy, trans. Peter Heath (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1954), pp. 30-31. 
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B. Toward an Intersubjective Theory of Appresentation 
It should be clear by now that our concern has not been with 
“knowing” in the sense of deliberate reflective or investigatory acts 
but with reality-apprehensions which necessarily precede such acts, 
on which they build and to which they must always refer. Accord¬ 
ingly, faith’s apprehensions are more akin to perception than reflec¬ 
tion, inference, inquiry, or clarification. In the previous section we 
tried to indicate that the situation of faith does involve the direct or 
originary apprehension of certain realities, realities which are “at 
hand” and which are susceptible to direct confirmation. Perception, 
however, even in the narrowest sense of the word, is not simply origi¬ 
nary apprehension. Husserl’s most significant contribution to the 
philosophy of perception is the insight that directly presented objects 
of perception include appresented references. We shall argue in 
Chapter 9 that the cognitivity of faith retains this double structure of 
presentation and appresentation. Anticipating this argument, we 
must first set forth appresentation in its original Husserlian form and 
in its application by Alfred Schutz. 

1. The genesis of appresentation in Husserl's early philosophy: ap¬ 
presented aspects of perceived objects 
The term appresentation occurs in English translations of Hus¬ 
serl’s works in the fifth Cartesian Meditation in connection with 
Husserl’s empathy theory of the knowledge of other minds. Never¬ 
theless, both the term and the concept come from earlier periods of 
Husserl’s writings. 9 The concept functions in connection with two 
different philosophical inquiries, the nature of perception and the 
problem of other minds. Husserl developed the concept in his 

9. The concept first occurs in the Investigations (vol. 11, Invest. I, sec. 23; 
Invest. Vl ( 3d sec,, secs. 4 and 5) in connection with Husserl's treatment of 
apperception, and it is found in various passages throughout his works on 
the theme of perception. The terms themselves. Apprihmz, Konipr&senZi 
and miiprfiseiitieren, occur in Icteen U, written in live same pre-1913 period 
as idem I, and in connection with the constitution of other psychic lives 
and personal bodies. (See Idem II. secs. A A and 45.) Although it is 
difficult to ascertain exactly when the various segments of Erfmrmg und 
Urteil were written, collected as they were by Landgrebe after Husserl’s 
death, the section on the horizontal structure of experience (sec. 8) is also 
pertinent to the concept of appresentation. These passages plus secs. 50-54 
of the Meditations are our sources for this interpretation. 
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analysis of perception and used it in his attempt to solve the problem 
of the knowledge of other minds, a development which may have 
created more confusion than clarity. In the early works the idea of 
appresentation enters in connection with Husserl’s altered interpre¬ 
tation of apperception, and even in the Meditations he tends to use 
apperception and appresentation interchangeably. 10 We shall begin 
our exposition with a brief review of the term apperception in order 
to see how Husserl modified it for his own purposes. Although 
apperception comes from a French verb used by Descartes (aper- 
cevoir ), its first technical use occurs in Leibniz who needed a term 
to show that our grasp of our own inner states is a different sort of 
act than ordinary perception. 11 The theme of apprehending our own 
consciousness-acts is prominent in British empiricism, but it was 
Kant who made apperception a major operative principle. Further¬ 
more, Kant introduced the important distinction between empirical 
apperception, in which the ordinary and constantly changing acts 
and contents of consciousness are apprehended, and transcendental 
apperception, in which we grasp the unity and structure of the con¬ 
sciousness which is necessary to and the condition of our grasping 
of any presented object whatever. 12 The consensus which ruled 
from Leibniz to Kant was that external matters of fact and “inner 
states” appear in different modes, namely, through perception and 
apperception. In the Investigations Husserl departs from this con¬ 
sensus by rejecting the identification of perception with the perception 
of externally presented entities and apperception with the grasp of 
inner states. The traditional view, according to Husserl, obscures 
the way in which apperception is a necessary structural aspect of 
perception itself. At this point enters Husserl’s modification of ap¬ 
perception toward appresentation. 

10. Meditations, sec. 53, sec. 54. 

11. Sec Leibniz, “Principles of Nature and Grace,” sec. 4, in The Philosoph¬ 
ical Works of Leibniz , trans. George Martin Duncan (New Haven: Tuttle, 
Morehouse & Taylor, 1890). 

12. Critique of Pure Reason , trans. N. K. Smith (London: Macmillan, 
1961), pp. 135 ff. Husserl follows Kant in sharply distinguishing psycho¬ 
logical (introspective) re-presentations of the consciousness and transcen¬ 
dental reduction, but he does not use the Kantian terminology of empirical 
and transcendental apperception. 
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In order to describe this modification we must at least briefly 
touch upon certain aspects of Husserl’s philosophy of perception. 
For Husserl perception differs from mere sensation partly because 
perception always involves grasping an object as an intended totality 
or noema which can then be subject to re-presentation and, if per¬ 
ceived again, be perceived as that object. That this is possible not 
only requires certain continuities in the object itself but a certain 
accomplishment on the part of consciousness by which the disparate 
aspects of the object are gathered together into a unity. To perceive 
an object is to mean a unity of some sort. To perceive a red ball 
is therefore not merely to receive sensations of red color, of spherical 
shape, of plastic material, each sensation unrelated to the other and 
unsynthesized. An ant crawling over a red ball does not perceive 
a red ball. In other words a meaning-conferring act is necessary to 
perception. 1 Involved in this view of perception is the intentional 
structure of consciousness-acts which Husserl later elaborated in his 
doctrine of noesis-noema, the noema being the meant unity of the 
object which could be retained whatever that object’s empirical fate. 

What does meaning-conferring have to do with apperception, i.e., 
appresentation? For Husserl part of the essence of perception is 
presentation, something is presented. But the object in its actual 
totality and unity is never presented. In our actual visual apprehend¬ 
ing, only a portion of the total object is presented. We see the face 
of the object but not the sides, back, or interior. Seeing a red ball 
is not a simultaneous grasping of the uniform red surface covering 
the total object. Yet when we perceive something, we do not iden¬ 
tify what is perceived with simply the facade of the object directly 
viewed, as if perceived objects were like the fabricated towns of 
western movies. We view directly a facade, but we intend a total 
object. We fill out, in an analogizing act which owes its possibility 
to the imagination, the yet un-sensed portions of the object before 
us. These un-sensed portions are not directly presented but are ap- 
present. They are present in the mode of appresence. It is only 
because of appresentation that, when one hears certain sounds, he 
hears them as sounds of a symphony orchestra. Furthermore, ac- 

13. See the Investigations, vol. II, Invest. I, chap. 2 for Husserl’s inquiry 
into meaning-bestowing acts. 
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cording to Husserl, appresentation (or apperception which was his 
term in the Investigations ) occurs both in external and inner percep¬ 
tion; hence, apperception cannot be restricted to either empirical or 
natural objects or to transcendental consciousness. 14 Although Hus¬ 
serl has in these analyses altered the traditional meaning of the term 
apperception , cur focus is less on terminology than on the new 
dimension of perception which Husserl’s inquiry has disclosed. 

2. Appresentation and the problem of other minds 

Although appresentation originally had to do with perception, 
Husserl sensed that it might help overcome the solipsism which tends 
to threaten all transcendental philosophy. In Ideen II, “phenomeno¬ 
logical studies in constitution,” Husserl explores the way in which 
the human being “bestows meaning” upon and constitutes spheres of 
nature, psychic reality, and spirit. In this work we find the early 
stages of an argument elaborated later in the Meditations. He begins 
by differentiating Urprasenz and Apprdsenz . 15 Urprasenz means 
what is before us in an originary or immediate way. He means by 
this simply a directly presented entity, be it a tree before my eyes or 
some inner feeling of which I am aware. Apprdsenz is that which is 
only indirectly present, co-present to what is directly present. In a 
second step Husserl differentiates two kinds of originary presence. 
In the first are entities which in their very nature are potentially 
present to any and every subject in an originary mode. The most 
obvious examples are space-time objects. And this provides Husserl 
with the clue as to how man constitutes nature as a distinctive region, 
namely, as a realm of space-time objects able to be present in prin¬ 
ciple to a multiplicity of subjects. But there is a second kind of 
originary presence. The temporal flow of an individual conscious¬ 
ness is present in an originary way ( Urprasenz ) to the person him¬ 
self, but it is not and can never be present in that way to another 
subject. This peculiarity discloses the distinctive nature of the whole 
sphere of subjectivity, animal or human. The mental states, con¬ 
sciousness-acts, the immediate experience of one’s own personal 
body, the noematic correlates of consciousness-acts are all origi- 

14. Ibid, vol. I, pp. 309 ff., and vol. II, pp. 859-60. 

15. Ideen II, no. 44. 
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narily present to the subject himself and only appresent to other 
subjects. 

It is at this point that Husserl’s notion of appresence undergoes 
expansion and development although not without certain difficulties 
and obscurities. Appresented aspects of a space-time object present 
themselves in the mode of possible confirmation. This suggests that 
while presence is self-evident, appresent entities require confirmation 
before they can found judgments. If this is the case, the appresent 
seems lo be no different from what is presumed or hypothesized. 
This in turn implies that the grasping of the appresent is in a pre¬ 
dominantly intellectual act of inferring. At this point Husserl seems 
ambiguous. He fluctuates between describing appresentative apper¬ 
ception as a genuine intuition and as a presumption yet to be con¬ 
firmed. If the latter is definitive, appresentation represents little more 
than the discovery of the way analogy is present in the very heart of 
perception itself. Husserl’s description of apperception as an “anal¬ 
ogizing transfer” seems to confirm this. 10 In the Investigations 
Husserl argued that sense-contents provided the analogical building 
material which founds the act of meaning which goes beyond it. 17 
In the Meditations he describes the apprehension of another’s body 
as a living organism like our own as an “analogizing apprehension.” 
This reflects his view that we first constitute the sphere of our own 
living organism and subjectivity and transfer this analogically to an¬ 
other. On the other hand, Husserl explicitly denies that appercep¬ 
tion is an act of inference from analogy. 18 It is an intuition “at a 
glance” as when a child apprehends an object on the table as a pair 
of scissors. The condition of this direct apperceptive reception is 
that prior to this a meant-object, scissors, was constituted. This 
seems to place Husserl’s argument on a solid basis because the initial 
constituting of a sense object would have involved an exploration of 
various aspects of the object, each of which was originarily present 
when explored. 

This assessment, however, misses the thrust of Husserl’s argument. 
An object’s “reality” or “being” is never simply the sum total of 

16. Meditations, p. 111. 

17. Investigations, vol. I, p. 310. 

18. Meditations, p. 111. 
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directly experienced aspects. We never directly experience all the 
aspects of any object, and yet we do “mean” a unified entity when 
we perceive it as, let us say, scissors or red ball. Apperception is, 
therefore, not simply a term for one’s presumption that other 
experienceable aspects of an object which we have directly experi¬ 
enced at some time or other are part of that object. In that inter¬ 
pretation appresence is intended only to the degree that it once was 
in the mode of presence. Most of the aspects of an object are never 
directly experienced (its molecular structure, the constant flow and 
collisions of its microscopic particles, its perpetual molecular inter-, 
change with molecules in the air making its boundary an indistinct 
and ever-changing one). 

Apperception is that act in which we actually intuit components 
of an object which are co-present with its directly grasped facade and 
which are necessary to meaning or intending the object as a unity. 
This statement is elusive because it speaks of an actual intuition 
which is nevertheless indirect or mediate. The issue at the heart of 
this ambiguity is, Can there be a “mediate apprehension”? When I 
perceive a red ball, I do not directly intuit its interior. Therefore, 
the specific features of that interior remain unknown and subject to 
hypothesis. Do I conclude from this that there might possibly be 
no interior at all? Insofar as I have directly perceived by touch 
and sight enclosing sides, an interior-less ball is inconceivable. 
Although I do not in any way perceive the interior of the ball, I do 
intuit it as something necessarily co-present to the aspects which I 
am directly sensing, necessary to the kind of facade before me. 
While my judgment about the content of the interior (hollow, solid, 
plastic, etc.) may have the status of hypothesis to be confirmed in 
the future, my judgment that this object has an interior is not a 
hypothesis which could possibly be disconfirmed. That is, given 
this kind of object, there must be an interior co-present with its 
enclosing sides. The object so to speak “demands” its appresented 
aspect. Hence, appresentation differs from mere associations or 
“pairings” made on the basis of repetitive exposures to two things 
because of a strange a priori element. My pairing of a banker and 
personal wealth is an association but not a true appresentation. An 
impoverished banker is at least conceivable even if unlikely. On 
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the other hand, the banker appresents to me a human physiological 
interior, a conscious self, and a “field” which includes vaults, 
deposits, loans, and the like, all of which I may have grasped by 
way of experience, but which are related to the banker in an a priori 
way. Insofar as appresentation involves grasping this a priori 
structure, it is more like an intuition than a hypothesis or inference. 

However, the application of appresentation to the problem of 
solipsism (how the other is constituted) involve_s showing how one 
kind of entity can appresent an entity or sphere of reality on a dif¬ 
ferent level from itself. We find this line of thought as early as the 
Investigations in Husserl’s argument that language and its signs 
function in appresentative ways. At one level a spoken word is 
simply a physical object, a production of sound waves. However, 
it is not that physical object to which we attend but that to which it 
refers. When Husserl took up the problem of how human beings 
constitute the other as a living organism and conscious subject, he 
applied appresentation not in the restricted sense of appresented 
aspects of perceived objects where the appresented aspects were of 
the same level of reality as the presenting aspects, but in the sense 
of one level of reality appresenting a sphere which transcends the 
presenting level. Thus, the heard speech, bodily movements, and 
gestures of the other person appresent to us a personal body and 
consciousness like our own. In one sense the situation resembles 
our grasp of the appresented interiority of the red ball. We become 
directly familiar with a certain kind of reality, namely, our own 
sphere of subjectivity and body (own-ness sphere). We directly 
apprehend ourselves not as mere “bodies” in the sense of the 
external things which we move or touch but as psycho-physical 
unities. Touching ourselves, therefore, involves a double sensation 
at both points of touching fingers and touched surface. When we 
confront the other human being, we apprehend in the originary mode 
of Urprasenz a body which displays marks and behaviors different 
from the space-time objects which are around us and at our disposal. 
The other’s body displays characteristics which we know immediately 
in our own psycho-physical sphere. This other body appears then 
as the kind of body which we know ourselves to be. Although we 
do not have direct access to the “own-ness” sphere of the other, it is 
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appresented to us in and through the kind of body and bodily be¬ 
haviors which we know directly in ourselves. This instance of ap- 
presentation differs in one important respect from appresentation in 
the perception of space-time objects. That which is appresented, 
the lived-experiences, the inner bodily experiences of the other, are 
never susceptible to Urprasenz or direct presentation. 19 

3. The appresentation of “background” realities 

We have discussed appresentation as a dimension of perception 
and as the way in which non-present features of other selves are 
appresent with their presented bodies and gestures. Appresentation 
occurs in yet a third sense in phenomenological literature. This 
third meaning of appresentation originates in Husserl but is elaborat¬ 
ed by Alfred ,Schutz. The situation of perception remains the 
occasion of the analysis. In our exposition of Husserl’s notion of 
world, we traced the way in which intentions buried in perceptions 
always spilled over into the background against which the perceived 
object was viewed. In this situation of grasping objects against their 
“field” or background, we have an instance of appresentation. Per¬ 
ception not only involves appresented aspects of the object before 
us but appresented aspects of that object’s environment. To perceive 
is to focus upon, to pay special attention to an entity which formerly 
was part of the background and which is now in the foreground. 
The background of that object, however, does not simply disappear 
but continues as the intended background even though it is not an 
object of focus and even if it is totally out of view. I perceive a 
given tree not as an isolated monad floating by itself in a vacuum 

19. Almost all phenomenological philosophers find difficulties in Husserl's 
empathetic solution lo the problem of other minds. See for instance 
Schulz's essay, “The Problem of Transcendental Intersubjectivity in Edmund 
Husserl/’ Collected Papery ill. Sebeler also rejects the empathetic solution 
for a more direct emotive apprehension occurring between selves (The 
Nature of Sympathy ). Merleau-Ponty's essay, "The Child's Relation to the 
World/ The Primacy of Perception in Studies in Phenomenology and 
Existential Philosophy, cd. James M. Edie, irans. Cobb, Williams, et ah 
(Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1964), argues that the relation 
with the other k prior to and is the condition of the differentiation of one's 
own seif. This more psychologically oriented essay may not actually 
contradict Husserl’s thesis. Our concern is not to defend Husserl's solution, 
blit to trace and illustrate his theory of appresentation. 
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but in connection with its field. We should make clear at this point 
that we are not talking simply about sensation, the mere impinging 
of colors or sounds, but perception as it includes meaning-conferring 
or intentional acts. One cannot perceive a tree as a tree (conferring 
on it the sense tree) without at the same time intending the “field” 
necessary to a tree, in which roots grow, on which weight rests, etc. 
Therefore, if I perceive only the branches of a tree outside my third 
story window, I fill out what remains in a twofold way. I complete 
aspects of the tree itself which are not directly presented to me, and 
I complete the context or field which tree requires. 20 

It is especially this third meaning of appresentation, the appre- 
senting on the part of a presented object of an order of objects 
beyond itself, which Schutz develops in a somewhat perplexing 
scheme. Husserl had already seen that appresentation occurred not 
simply in sense-perception but in every kind of apprehension 
(mathematical objects, one’s own consciousness, the other self) and 
that the appresenting object may refer to appresented entities which 
are of a different order than that object. Schutz extends these insights 
in his notion of several orders present in any appresentational situa¬ 
tion. 21 Without setting forth the details of Schutz’s elaboration, we 
would say that his treatment illustrates how appresentation can be 
present in any apprehending situation and also how appresentation 
can vary with the situation. He points out, for instance, that the 
kind of consciousness-act involved in appresenting or “pairing” the 

20. Because appresentation in this third sense expresses man's structural 
relation to the world, it is one of the keys to Husserl's cenLral philosophical 
theme, worldly transcendental intersubjectivity. Man is ‘‘worldly" through 
inner and outer horizons which refer beyond themselves. The metaphor 
of horizon sets forth the situation of perception as involving possible 
further experiences of other aspeois of an object or its field. Horizon 
suggests both the unity of these appresented aspects, their open-ended yet 
undisclosed nature, and the possibility of discovering them by a change of 
position. As a due to the relation between man and world, appresentation 
has a metaphysical import, for it is a feature of the mode of presence of 
all worldly being. In Urprilsenz and Apprasenz we arc approaching the 
very nucleus of Husserlian phenomenology. 

21. Scbutz’s essay, “Symbol, Reality, and Society" in Collected Papers, I, 
pp, 287-357, propounds a theory of how symbolization occurs in the social 
world by applying Husserl's notion of appresentation. See pp. 297-300 
for Schutz’s elaboration of the four kinds of schemes present in any 
appresentation. 
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presented and appresented objects can vary. Pairing a symbol and 
the symbolized, the front side and back side of an object, an entity 
and its field, and a set of visible behaviors with a conscious self are 
different types of pairing. We mention this in anticipation of our 
own thesis that appresentation is part of the very structure of the 
apprehensions which accompany faith. 

C. The Social Mediation of Appresented Realities 

In Section A, 2, of the chapter we propounded two ways in which 
realities at hand were mediated through a determinate social world. 
The more difficult question is whether a determinate social world 
can mediate realities which are not simply that social world itself and 
are not simply new perceptivities which open up possible insights 
into the various spheres of man and world. This question forces us 
to consider the most significant but also the most elusive way in 
which a social world mediates reality. It is elusive because it 
involves two pre-reflective, pre-conscious dimensions of human life, 
namely, transcendental intersubjectivity and appresentation. Al¬ 
though we have already expounded both of them, a brief recapitula¬ 
tion is in order. Transcendental intersubjectivity combines that 
which Husserl sets forth as necessary to human beings constituting 
each other as conscious selves and personal bodies with the specific 
forms these take in a determinate social world (co-intentions of 
obligation, evil, the freedom of the other, etc.), Both are “transcen¬ 
dental” in that they involve the ways in which human beings “mean” 
each other and which meaning actually structures the consciousness 
prior to the specific reciprocities and behaviors of the society. Ap¬ 
presentation is that aspect of any apprehension in which those aspects 
of the apprehended object or its field are “required” by the very 
nature of that object but which are not originarily present in the 
apprehension itself. 

Our thesis is that the intersubjectivities of a determinate social 
world itself bear certain appresented realities. This presupposes 
that the co-intentionalities which we have in mind carry with them 
certain insights, prehensions, which are simply present and do not 
require deliberate acts of investigation. To participate with the other 
in mutually determining co-intentionalities is to have certain insights 
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and prehensions. Our point is that these insights themselves appre- 
sent realities, and this carries us beyond the three kinds of appresenta- 
tion which we previously outlined to a theory of social or inter- 
subjective appresentation. We must now illustrate this almost totally 
elusive depth process. 

We have already said that a particular social world involves 
specific determinations of the universal features of transcendental 
intersubjeclivity. We select as an example the way in which personal 
body is grasped in the two very different social worlds of a religious, 
monastic order and a secularized bachelor club oriented toward the 
Playboy philosophy. In the monastic community the human beings 
constitute each other as mutual participants in a discipline whose 
telos is the ultimate destiny of the soul. Since the ultimate frame¬ 
work of this discipline is a cosmic lawfulness to which the soul must 
conform, conscious, rational control is more the mark of what is 
proper to man than unconscious needs or impulsive acts. Personal 
body, therefore, is present in this scheme as a threat. This situation 
makes available genuine insights into personal body: its finitude, its 
function as the fountain of certain needs, and its capacity to be 
controlled through discipline. Appresented to such insights may be 
possibilities for human evil in human sexuality, or the way grief in 
the face of death can be assuaged by ritualistic and symbolic inter¬ 
pretations of the bodily dimension of the human being. 

In the bachelor philosophy human beings consciously relate to 
each other as objects of temporary, mutual bodily pleasure. Pre- 
reflectively they intend each other primarily as the occasion and 
stimulus of the self’s desires and secondarily as a recipient of the 
seifs capacity to give pleasure. While this sort of heterosexuality 
has been much criticized in the traditional Christian sex ethic, it is 
not without its insights. Because Playboy sexuality, separated from 
any backdrop of cosmic lawfulness, is a negotiated matter, the body’s 
essential inviolability may be more clearly apprehended than in the 
ascetic framework. In asceticism sexuality occurs within a basic 
conformity to law which establishes a certain “right” over the body 
within orders of creation. The right over the woman’s body on the 
part of the male and the “duty” toward sexuality under the pressure 
of the bearing of offspring both result in objectifying the body by 
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making it the occasion of a cosmic telos toward the continued repro¬ 
duction of the species. In the negotations of sexuality in the bache¬ 
lor model, personal body is not available to another’s right, thus is 
intuited its connection with the self and its inviolability. 

We are not trying in this example to assess the merits of these two 
forms of social existence. That would obscure our basic point that 
each one’s co-intentionalities carry insights and appresentations about 
the personal body which the other one misses. Furthermore, this 
form of social mediation of reality differs from the creation of special 
perceptivities in the following way. Perceptivities are simply capac¬ 
ities, ways of being disposed toward things, which must yet be 
actualized before concrete apprehensions occur. Intersubjective 
appresentation differs from this in that realities are pre-reflectively 
grasped in conjunction with these co-intentionalities. Furthermore, 
while our example of personal body is also an ontological stratum 
of the human being, this itself appresents in these determinate social 
settings many other matters involving sexuality, marriage, and play, 
which insights may not be acknowledged in the actual institutions 
of that social world. It is because of these appresentations which 
transcend the empirical and institutional situation of a given society 
that criticism, creativity, and constructive change can be generated 
out of that social world, thus altering and reforming its framework. 
Accordingly, both monasticism and the Playboy phenomenon may 
carry appresentations which generate self-criticism and change within 
their own communities. 
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Chapter 9 

PRESENCE AND APPRESENCE 


He always left the impression that there was more; that he knew 
there was more; and that the more to come, might, for all one 
knew, throw a very different light on the matters under discussion. 
He respected the universe too much to believe that he could carry 
it under his own hat. 1 

Ralph Barton Perry 

We are conducting this exploration against the background of the 
problem of faith and reality. In this background is the suspicion 
that faith is not reality-directed nor is it a vehicle of reality-appre¬ 
hensions. This suspicion dominates the present secular consensus in 
two forms. First, faith is reality-less because of its apparent lack of 
interest in verification and evidence. Faith listens to what supports 
it and ignores what counts against it. Second, faith seems to be 
inevitably locked in the prison of immanence; hence, even if it has 
a content, that content is “solely and without remainder” anthropolog¬ 
ical. Insofar as this suspicion infiltrates theology, theology tends to 
fall into a state of paralysis, unable to take even a first step. The over¬ 
all theological response to this suspicion has been a fluctuation be¬ 
tween a sheer repudiation of the problem by taking its stand within 
justification, Christocentrism, or the Word of God which cannot per¬ 
mit any measurement by such autonomous formulations of knowledge 
and a semi-acknowledgment of the suspicion in which one does 

1. R. B. Perry, The Thought and Character of William James (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co,, 1935), vol. II. p. 704. 
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theology by exploring its anthropological content or its “perspectives” 
on the world. Our proposal draws from both of these responses. 
The principle of positivity makes it impossible for us to formulate 
the issues of knowledge, evidence, meaning, and verification in mere¬ 
ly universal terms. If faith has a cognitivity, that cognitivity will be 
actualized in the determinate situation of faith, a matrix which we 
characterized as faith-world and ecclesia. In this sense our proposal 
remains within the tradition of religious determinacy which goes 
from Schleiermacher to Barth. On the other hand, we are convinced, 
as the present chapter will show, that faith’s cognitivity begins with 
apprehensions within its own immanent and anthropological realm. 
We do not mean this chronologically or biographically but structur¬ 
ally. We can elaborate this in the following distinction. 

Not only are presence and appresence part of the very structure 
of all apprehensions; certain types of realities correspond with one 
or the other of these two modes. Some realities are able to be 
directly present such as a human being before our eyes; some are 
only indirectly indicated such as the center of the earth or the other’s 
flow of consciousness. Most realities are present to us only in the 
indirect mode as are most of the things to which we give credence. 
When we turn our attention to faith and its “realities,” we discover 
a similar distinction. The devotional literature of Christendom as 
well as its theological tradition contains the distinction between the 
experience of God and “belief,” the conviction of things not seen. 
In the Old Testament a few individuals experience theophanies but 
most of the people of God simply participate in the cultus and re¬ 
member the religious figure and his theophany. Throughout the 
history of the church believers experience the divine in their own 
biographical situation, but at the same time their “believing” is based 
on the indirect mediation of an authority. The Christian church does 
distinguish between direct and indirect mediation of reality, and it 
does so by distinguishing between “religious experience” and trust 
in an authority (Scripture, the tradition). Our formulation continues 
but also alters this distinction between immediate and mediate modes 
of the presence of reality to faith. 

We want to propose that faith does have immediate apprehensions 
of realities which are “at hand.” But we hesitate to identify these 
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apprehensions with what usually count as “religious experience” 
which connotes both conscious and explicit affections and discrete 
units of experience. 2 We would argue instead that these apprehen¬ 
sions occur in conjunction with the shaping effect of determinate 
intersubjectivity rather than isolatable biographical “experiences.” 
Faith also resembles the everyday world in that most of the realities 
to which it is directed are only mediately or indirectly present. At 
this point we depart from the traditional version because we do not 
regard the mode of indirect presence as the mode of authority. The 
reason for this is because the realities at hand appresent realities not 
at hand; hence, there is a structural relation between the two modes 
of presence which precedes and in fact founds the authorities. We 
are not, however, prepared to say whether appresentation simply re¬ 
places the whole way of authority or whether it is a clue to the 
peculiar sense in which authorities occur in ecclesia. It is not our 
intention to impose on ecclesia something alien or strange nor simply 
to offer a speculative possibility. We are persuaded that appresenta- 
tional apprehending actually occurs in this historical faith. 

A. Ecclesia and Realities at Hand 

We must now explore the sense in which realities are directly pres¬ 
ent through the social mediations of that determinate intersubjectivity 
which we are calling ecclesia. Our thesis is that ecclesia mediates 
realities which are directly present, “realities at hand.” What are 
realities at hand? Tautologically expressed, they are simply realities 
grasped in apprehension. Husserl used to speak of originary (pri¬ 
mordial, immediate) presence. He had in mind an entity directly 
viewed; the surface of the desk before me, the gestures and sounds 
of a person talking to me, my own flow of consciousness. Our 
claim is that faith too is directed to certain realities at hand, and that 
these are corporately mediated. 

1. The interdependence of the three components of the faith-world 

and the priority of ecclesia 

We begin with the question of the interrelationship among the three 

2. Cf. the phenomena treated in William James, Varieties of Religious 
Experience (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1904). 
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components or dimensions of the faith-world. These dimensions 
are individuality (existence), sociality, and linguisticality; or more 
specifically, the existing individual and the redemptive modification 
of his transcendental and disrupted existence, ecclesia and its inter¬ 
subjectivity, and story and image. First of all, it seems evident that 
these dimensions are not simply discrete entities which are inter¬ 
dependent in some way but are actually inter-permeating. The very 
being of the individual in transition toward redemption is social, 
bound up intersubjectively with the other in ecclesia and with the 
stranger. His being is also linguistic since the consciousness which 
is the background of all his specific acts and valuations is the re¬ 
ceptacle of images which help guide these acts and rank the evalua¬ 
tions. The determinate intersubjectivity of ecclesia is linguistic be¬ 
cause of the story and images which correlate to its collective inten¬ 
tion or lelos. It is also comprised of existing individuals who are 
not mere parts of a collective but contributors to an open community. 

Second, ecclesia has a certain precedence over individual redemp¬ 
tive existence and over language. This is not because we can con¬ 
ceive ecclesia without language or redemptive existence, but because 
the order of dependence is one in which the individual depends on 
ecclesia and not the other way around. Redemption involves the 
shaping of a consciousness toward freedom and obligation and the 
way the shaping is effected is through ecclesia. The individual does 
not transform himself, nor does God transform him by directly act¬ 
ing upon his consciousness. We note that theophanies and discrete 
experiences of God in both Testaments are not redemptive but 
usually initiate and legitimate the career of a religious leader. Al¬ 
though the individual does also affect ecclesia, his affecting does not 
account for its very existence, Ecclesia is the matrix of redemptive 
(individual) existence; the individual is not ecclesia’s matrix. And 
while we might say that ecclesia is instrumental for redemption, we 
can as easily say that in its ideal form it is redemption. Or to put 
it differently, redemption itself is a social and intersubjective situation. 
To be redeemed means to participate in the co-intentionalities of 
freedom and obligation rather than idolatry and flight. Furthermore, 
ecclesia has priority in relation to faith’s language. Since ecclesia is 
a determinate intersubjectivity, that corporate form of human ideality 
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which requires freedom from and for the other, it is the telos of 
faith’s language which is ordered toward it. 

Third, images which constitute the “story” told in the community 
of faith and which are correlates of the acts and intentions of faith 
function indispensably in the other two components of ecclesia. In 
the intersubjective component it is by means of images that co- 
intentionalities can take place. In ecclesia human beings co-intend 
each other through ecclesia’s story, the story of God founding through 
Jesus Christ a non-provincial redemptive corporate existence. In 
these co-intendings human beings “mean” or constitute each other 
through the images which express their essential being (creation), 
their disrupted existence (idolatry, flight), and their redemptive 
existence (freedom, obligation). We have already attempted to 
clarify that the concrete linguistic carriers of the story and its images 
are complex mixtures of the story and images with contemporaneous 
world-pictures, mythologies, and doctrinal and ethical formulations. 

The language of faith permeates the other dimension, individual 
existence viewed in its transition toward redemption, primarily as the 
“means” by which redemptive existence retains continuity or per¬ 
manence. We have described redemption as a modification of dis¬ 
rupted existence which itself had modified transcendental human 
structures. Disrupted historical existence is a persisting stage, some¬ 
thing a human being is, because it involves persisting modes of in¬ 
tersubjectivity and a distorted consciousness which functions as the 
background for particular acts of evil. The same holds for redemp¬ 
tive existence. As a modification of disrupted existence, it is not to 
be thought of simply as occurring in units such as thoughts, feelings, 
acts, or behaviors. It too is an altered intersubjective structure which 
has a certain persistence or duration. One way of expressing this is 
that the transcendental refusal of chaos as one’s ultimate context and 
the insistence that one’s structural openness be honored by the other 
take on a determinate intentionality. The general refusal of external 
manipulation is translated into an intentionality about the self and the 
other in the light of which particular decisions are made. Without 
images these persisting intentionalities would have no endurance. 
Redemptive existence is a matrix of particular decisions, life-styles, 
valuations, and affections. What gives continuity to this matrix 
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(shaped-consciousness) are interiorized images of the story of faith. 
Therefore, these interiorized images serve to guide the way in which 
one conducts his life against the background of that inclusive con¬ 
cern for the “meaning of life” and the questions of one’s telos and 
destiny. Therefore, insofar as the images imbedded in the Adamic 
myth or the story of Jesus are interiorized and are determinative of 
the shape of one’s consciousness, he will conduct the business of 
everyday life in a certain way. This does not mean necessarily a 
conscious referral to these images or to this shaped consciousness. 
They now stand for “what one is” insofar as he has a continuity at 
all. Out of that matrix he pursues activities of gratification, sacrifice, 
and competition, and out of that matrix he exists in determinate ways 
in a family (or out of it), as a citizen (or revolutionary) and in 
relation to a career (or rejection of one). 

2. Social and anthropological realities at hand 

In Chapter 8 we set forth two ways in which a social grouping 
mediates distinctive cognizings; the determinate social form exists as 
a content to be grasped, and special perceptivities are created. We 
find both of these mediations occurring in the community of faith. 
Ecclesia is itself a new form of historical existence involving a dis¬ 
tinctive historical consciousness as well as depth or intersubjective 
structures and social relations. To this extent ecclesia resembles 
other concrete forms of human existence such as tribal religion, Bud¬ 
dhism, and East European Marxism. These forms of existence are 
“realities” which have emerged in human history and which have 
their own essential and empirical content. Like other historical re¬ 
ligions the Christian religion can be grasped both from without (as 
in phenomenological and historical disciplines) and by way of 
ecclesial participation. The difference is not so much that some 
aspects of the Christian religion are accessible to the participant and 
hidden from the external observer. If anything, the reverse is true. 
The systematic student of a religion is typically aware of more 
“aspects” of a religious faith than the members of its cultus. Neither 
is the observer totally barred from intersubjective and subjective 
levels insofar as the psychological and sociological distinctiveness of 
a historical faith is available in its literature, cultic forms, and institu- 
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tional expressions. The difference between the participant and the 
observer is their mode of apprehension. The modification of exist¬ 
ence and co-intentional intersubjective consciousness are apprehend¬ 
ed by the participant, the man of faith, in an originary or immediate 
manner. These "realities” arc apprehended by him in and through 
his own modified consciousness and his own intersubjective relations. 
The believer, therefore, “testifies” while the systematic observer only 
describes, interprets, and explains. What then is immediately present 
in ecclesia? First, this distinctive social entity which we are calling 
ecclesia is present to me both as a dimension of my own social being 
and as a determinate historical reality. 1 * Second, my own modified 
existence is a new reality, something which neither I nor anyone else 
has hitherto apprehended. 3 4 * * * * * * 

In these two mediations realities at hand are restricted to the cor¬ 
porate and subjective content involved in faith. While we would 
not question the reality status of this content, its significance seems 
to be reducible to historical and psychological contingencies. We 
recall, however, that redemptive existence involves a threefold struc¬ 
ture, a redemptive modification of a disrupted modification of an 
essential human makeup. Present in this immanent situation of faith 
and ecclesia is an ontological pattern, the pattern of what is distinc¬ 
tively and properly human. Because this pattern permeates redemp¬ 
tive existence and is in part restored in it, participation in ecclesia 

3. In claiming that a social entity qualifies as a reality, wc stand in the 
tradition of Tomtics, Mannheim, and Durkheim, Durkheim rejects the 
view ihal society is simply an epiphenomenon of individual life, and argues 
for lhe relative autonomy of collective representations and social facts. 
He describes collective representations as "realities which . ^ . are lo a 
certain extern independent of the physiological sub-stratum. hven as 
human individuals represent a transcending of physical and chemical 
associations* so do social units represent a transcending of the level of 
individuality See "individual and Collective Representations/' in Sociology 
and Philosophy (Glencoe. Ill: The Free Press, 1953). Mannheim also 
describes human relations as realities. See his Essays on flic Sociology of 
Culture (London: Roulledge and Kegan Paul, 1967), p. 69. 

4. This modification of my own existence available to me for re presenting 

and reflection is the basis of the possibility of "story 11 in the more autobio¬ 

graphical sense. However, because it is only one among a number of 

realities both present and appresent in the situation of faith, it is impossible 

to restrict theological reflection lo simply autobiographical storytelling, 

personal testimony, and the like. To do so involves an abstracting of most 

of the content and components in the situation of faith. 
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includes apprehensions of something about the human being which is 
universal and constitutive. We repeat that such apprehensions are 
largely pre-conscious, being concomitants of participation in ecclesia’s 
intersubjectivity. The reason we suspect that these apprehensions or 
prehensions are in fact present is that they actually function as guid¬ 
ing “presuppositions” in the behaviors and evaluations of believers. 
When reflective thought attempts to justify such behaviors, it un¬ 
covers apprehensions which are not simply about the historical con¬ 
tingencies of a religious piety but pertain to the human being as such. 

The second way social relationships mediate realities is their ca¬ 
pacity to effect new powers of perceptiveness. Recent philosophies 
of perception have successfully established not only the variety of 
perceptive powers, but the immense role of interest, motivation, and 
even training in physical perception. Combinations of inherited 
traits, acculturation, and individual biographical exposure result in 
vast differences between human beings simply in visual and auditory 
perceptions. Some perceive in more detail than others. All percep¬ 
tion involves bringing an object into the foreground, and this act 
depends in part on both the gradation of interests and the presence 
of skills. The biologist for example perceives a stratum of events 
occurring in his life-world which most people miss. What is true for 
physical perception carries over, it seems, into the more subtle realms 
of insight or perceptiveness into various regions of reality; the nuances 
of poetry, the complex interrelations of a bureaucracy, the shadings 
of human vocabulary. 

In addition to these variations of perception and perceptiveness 
which are traceable to hereditary and cultural differences, disrupted 
historical existence affects the perceptive powers. In the imagery 
expressive of disrupted existence, this means that an attachment to 
an object in the hope that it can secure us against chaos sets up an 
unhistorical relationship between ourselves and that object blinding 
us to its historical and contingent aspects. Furthermore, when we 
view the contents of our world as mere ciphers of chaos, our re¬ 
sponse is one of fear, enmity, or flight, all of which obscure those 
contents in their order, function, and beauty. Something of the sort 
appears to operate in all racist, ethnic, and national conflict. When 
idolatrous inclinations are combined with our incipient vulnerability 
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to ridicule and our insistence on our own survival, integrity, welfare, 
and freedom, more self-deceptions take place. 

For these reasons the redemptive shaping of the consciousness 
affects the mind, or better, all our antennae through which we per¬ 
ceive and respond. Redemptive existence cannot alter disrupted 
historical existence without increasing and refining perceptivity. The 
most immediate region toward which that perceptivity operates is 
what we have just treated, the immanent situation of the self and the 
other person in ecclesia. However, because this perceptivity is a 
“power,” a capacity, it has no regional restrictions except those which 
an object itself fosters upon it. And this pushes us beyond our 
“immanent” or provincial formulation of the realities at hand. 
Hitherto, we have simply considered realities which are immediate in 
the sense of the ecclesially altered social and individual existence. 
With this alteration comes a perceptivity directed toward the ever- 
changing situations of human life. The man of faith, the believer 
in the sense of a participant in ecclesia, is not simply one whose in¬ 
dividual existence is altered and who resides in a strange intersub¬ 
jectivity. We have already argued that one mark of that intersub- 
jectivity was the incorporation of the stranger, mankind as such, into 
the imagery of redemptive existence. Now we are saying that the 
perceptive power of redemptive existence opens up the realities of 
whatever life-world surrounds that existence. The status of being as 
such is altered from mere chaos or a cipher of chaos to something 
at the disposal of a more ultimate power. A consciousness altered 
in this way should therefore be disposed toward any given situation 
more in the mode of interest, delight, use, receptivity than fear or 
enmity. And such a disposition should carry with it a new capacity 
for insight into possibilities, beauties, and relationships of whatever 
is before us. This means nature, politics, interpersonal relations, 
animals, anything confronting us in the environment. 

This interpretation is clearly incompatible with the view that 
religious knowledge is simply a different “perspective” on things. 
Neither of these apprehensions of realities at hand involves simply 
new “perspectives.” In both cases we are talking about new 
“realities”; states of affairs which at one time had no existence and 
which now have emerged in the course of history and individual 
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existence. Redemptive existence and ecclesia are new realities and 
offer themselves for apprehension and reflection. Over and above 
this, new natural and cultural realities are perpetually appearing. 
They offer themselves for self-deception or for insight. In other 
words the perceptiveness which arises with faith is directed at the 
ever-changing, ever-developing world. This is one reason why this 
historical faith tends to be ethically imperialistic and culture-dominat¬ 
ing. It constantly generates insights and then convictions about its 
present time and place, about the state, war, slavery, exploration, 
and recreation, in short about the total contents of the life-world. 
Its attempt to render its convictions final and official has been due to 
its anti- or pre-evolutionary view of reality and its identification of 
ecclesia with a definitive and authoritative institution. These con¬ 
tingencies should not obscure the intrinsic feature of faith, the 
unrestricted reach of the perceptiveness which redemption effects. 

B. Ecclesia and Appresented Realities 

In contrast to the view that faith is reality-less, we have contended 
that participation in ecclesia involves the apprehension of realities 
at hand. Opposing the view that these realities are simply universally 
accessible, everyday realities, we have proposed that the situation of 
faith is a determinate one and that the social reality of ecclesia and 
the ontological realities of the human being (transcendental, disrupt¬ 
ed, and redemptive) are correlative with that determinacy. The 
realities present to faith are not simply universal furnishings of the 
world toward which it focuses a “perspective.” Even if these state¬ 
ments represent some forward progress in our inquiry, they do not 
confront that paralyzing problem of religious knowledge formulated 
in Chapter 1, the violation on the part of faith of the axiom of 
object-evidence correspondence. Faith has cognitive intentions to¬ 
ward matters of fact (historical events) and toward realities which 
transcend the region of ecclesia and redemption (the cosmos), but 
appears to be indifferent to evidence appropriate to the level of the 
claim. Even when faith’s interpreters make use of historical method, 
as in the interpretation of Scripture, historical evidence so gathered 
is not the original basis of faith’s affirmation of its own historical 
beginnings or its testimony to Jesus Christ as historical. 
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The realities which disclose this apparent logical peculiarity of 
faith’s cognitivity are realities which are not present in a direct or 
originary way. Not since its actual occurrence in the first century 
has any believer directly grasped the event of Jesus’ crucifixion. 
The creation of the world is never immediately present to any 
believer either in the semi-mythological sense of something pertain¬ 
ing to beginnings or in the more sophisticated sense of a persisting 
feature or structure about the world. As we have said before, the 
traditional way of justifying such affirmations is to defend the ration¬ 
ality of trusting the authorities to which the revelation of God is 
entrusted. We find this way of authority unacceptable on two 
counts. One, historical consciousness and method has relativized 
these authorities, rendering them ambiguous as norms or sources. 
Two, we find that the matters about which we have been talking 
(Jesus Christ qua historical, the cosmos) are not present to the 
believer simply and solely through a mediating authority. The 
way of authority only pushes the question back one step to those 
prophets and apostles whose testimonies and formulations comprise 
the cited authority. Even the way of authority presupposes that the 
authority itself contains a pre-authority mode of apprehending these 
indirectly present realities. Expressed in the language of the pre¬ 
vious chapter, this pre-authority way of apprehending these realities 
is appresentation. In our view appresentation is inherent in all of 
faith’s apprehensions, hence is something all believers share. It 
cannot therefore differentiate “prophets and apostles” from believers. 

We shall explore appresence as a component of presence by way 
of examples of appresent realities in ecclesia. The three examples 
chosen, the historical, the cosmological, and the transcendent, repre¬ 
sent current issues and disagreements, and they serve as dramatic 
indications of faith’s seeming indifference to evidence. In the 
language of recent controversy, the three examples are the “historical 
Jesus,” creation-providence, and God and the death of God. The 
paralysis caused by the suspicion that faith has no real foundation 
for its claims about these regions reaches beyond the dialectics of 
theological journals into piety itself. The secularized piety of the 
present-day church, especially as it appears among the young, is not 
at all persuaded that “there is a God,” that the world depends on 
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God in any way, or that a historical figure in the past is decisive for 
redemption. The old reasons, metaphysical and authoritarian, make 
little sense, and the only alternative seems to be to turn Jesus over 
to the historians, creation over to the astrophysicists, and the tran¬ 
scendent over to the metaphysicians. 

The following thesis states our attempt to reopen these matters. 
The realities-at-hand which faith apprehends present not only them¬ 
selves but appresent other realities. Note our way of formulating 
the issue. We are not saying that the experience of redemption, the 
transition to redemptive existence, or even the intersubjective struc¬ 
ture of ecclesia appresent realities, although this may also be the 
case and could be a significant subject for inquiry. Rather, the 
realities which are prehended in conjunction with the redemptive 
modification and the intersubjective ecclesial shaping of conscious¬ 
ness appresent other realities. Whether this means other aspects of 
themselves, as in a perceived space-time object, the field in which 
they are located, or something else, remains yet to be determined. 

1 .The appresence of the historical redeemer 

We begin our exploration of the way in which faith grasps the 
historical redeemer by 4 'questioning back” or uncovering the pre- 
reflective levels of faith. We must push beneath the strata of 
conscious piety, doctrine, and myth to the linguistic correlates of the 
modification of human existence toward redemption (to story and 
image), and to the pre-reflective co-intentions which utilize these 
images to constitute the other human being in ecclesia. We have 
already found that the transition toward redemption involves the 
actualization of freedom and obligation in the face of idolatry and 
flight. Furthermore, we argued that freedom and obligation rest on 
the constitutive structure of human being since they express the 
transcendental refusal of external determination. Obligation 
expresses, therefore, conditions necessary for the mutual honoring 
of the other’s self-determination which range from the prevention of 
murder to more subtle protections against manipulation. If I am 
to be free to be, to grow, to change, to create, I need an honoring 
cr acknowledgment of this by the other and I need to honor this in 
the other, thereby creating the residual intersubjective structure of 
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obligation. In short redemptive existence involves nomos. 

Insofar as our intersubjectivity is an obligatory intersubjectivity, 
there is intrinsic to our very being a point of reference for evalua¬ 
tions. Some events threaten our existence and others do not. 
Individuals around us (even as we ourselves) only partially 
acknowledge their obligation and direct themselves toward us in acts 
of murder, stealing, exploitation, manipulation, and propagandizing 
for their own purposes. These actions become embodied in the 
social order, in cultures, nations, and societies, times and places 
past and present, and in causes, trends, social tendencies. Obligation 
actualizes the normativeness latent in all self-determining being and 
creates a measure by which the human being lives his life in a con¬ 
tinuing series of assessments. When obligation comes to the surface 
in human sociality, it effects a moralization of human relations, 
events, governments, nations. That is, they are intended in their 
relation to human welfare according to whether or not they embody 
the obligation which structures this intersubjectivity. Events, then, 
are measured according to their power and importance in disturbing 
or promoting this welfare. When this happens, history comes into 
being. But for there to be history in the sense of a continuity of 
human sociality carried by significant remembered events, events 
must be assessed and measured according to their moral status. 
Hence, history is only beginning to dawn in societies which are 
mythical in the sense of maintaining themselves by means of sea¬ 
sonal reenactments of the powers of the beginning. The appearance 
of history does not mean inevitable progress, but a continuing 
struggle occasioned by the perpetual assessment of leaders, policies, 
and institutions. What we are contending in this lengthy example 
is that obligation appresents history. It is not simply inferred in an 
intellectual act. It is appresent as the field necessary to the social 
manifestation of obligation. And with history we have the possi¬ 
bility of some events being more significant than others in the 
struggle between good and evil. 

We take a second step by recalling ecclesia’s central feature of 
dispelling provincialist requirements of God’s presence and the in¬ 
tentional presence of any possible stranger in that community. We 
are confronted here with a community which is not permitted to 
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make itself coincident with any natural or cultural human boundary 
or institutionalization. It can never be simply a white community, 
a black community, a national community, or a class community. 
The redemptive existence of this community demands the negation 
of all social boundaries as conditions of the redemptive presence of 
God. What replaces bounded conditions of redemption is simply a 
testimony to one whose death and resurrection was the occasion 
of this negation and the creation of ecclesia. According to the 
Christian story and its imagery, the breaking of the power of evil, 
the establishing of freedom, the universalization of the religious com¬ 
munity are all connected with the redeemer, Jesus of Nazareth. If 
we grant that Jesus of Nazareth is, image-wise, intrinsic to the con¬ 
stellation of images of the Christian story, is it conceivable that the 
image of Jesus of Nazareth be the image of a mythical figure? Here 
we must return to obligation’s appresenting of history. 

Obligation and the appresentation of a realm of human action in 
which some events are decisive for human good combines with the 
communal matrix of redemptive existence, a specific (ecclesial) 
community which has a historical beginning, to appresent a his¬ 
torical redeemer. Empirically speaking, it can be argued that the 
processes of testimony, corporate memory, oral tradition, and written 
records all functioned to preserve the ministry and teachings of this 
man. We are saying that the historical figure who is the subject of 
this tradition is appresent to the reality of ecclesia. Because redemp¬ 
tive existence is a displacement of flight by obligation, the past 
presents itself historically, that is, as comprised of significant, even 
decisive events which establish the conditions of obligation. Because 
redemptive existence is existence in a community which negates 
provincialist conditions of divine presence, the beginning of that 
community presents itself as involving an event powerful enough 
to accomplish this negation. Such an appresentation is not in itself 
Jesus of Nazareth. But given the traditional witness to the ministry 
and teachings of this man as well as the connection between his 
death and resurrection and the emergence of ecclesia, the result is 
that Jesus of Nazareth of the tradition is appresented as a historical 
figure. His historicity is not “proved” by the tradition alone or by 
appresentation alone. The tradition’s imagery, the participation in 
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ecclesia, and the appresenting of obligation in ecclesia work together 
to appresent a historical rather than mythical figure. 

It should be clear that the content and significance of Jesus is not 
contained in this appresentation. Such an inclusive Christological 
interpretation would necessarily involve theological criteriology, 
hence the role of the literature and witness of the primitive church as 
well as a hermeneutic of the image of the redeemer set within the 
total story. Our only point is that the redeemer of that story, tradi¬ 
tion, and imagery is appresented as a historical redeemer by the 
realities of ecclesia and obligation. To participate in ecclesia is to 
participate in a re-formed history and re-formed community. 
Although this appresentation does not carry us very far into the 
content of this ministry, it does suggest that faith’s intention of Jesus 
as a historical figure is not simply an arbitrary, superstitious, or 
unfounded act. It also suggests why faith does not wait for the 
judgment of the professional historian before claiming that its re¬ 
deemer is a historical figure. In the light of this appresentational 
aspect of faith, we find the recent terminology of a “paradigmatic 
event” somewhat misleading. Insofar as a paradigm is simply an 
example or model, the paradigmatic event serves as a model for the 
self-understanding of Christians or Christian existence. This lan¬ 
guage borders on an unhistorical understanding of the redeemer and 
seems to bypass the appresented historical dimension of the redeemer 
and the events surrounding him. The reason for this bypassing is 
a narrowly hermeneutical formulation of the problem which has 
largely ignored the ecclesial matrix of faith. 

2. The appresence of the cosmos as creation 

Cosmology like history has been the occasion of increasing em¬ 
barrassment for the theologies of this post-metaphysical and post- 
historical-critical era. The relation between God and the world as 
it is expressed in the cultus and its piety seems to border on mythol¬ 
ogy, and the theological formulations of these matters have seemed 
ever more vulnerable to rational critique. The salvaging of such 
cosmological themes as creation and providence has, with the excep¬ 
tion of the recent renascence of process theology, tended to fluctuate 
between tradition-oriented approaches (neo-Reformation theologies) 
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and an existential reduction in which creation symbolizes something 
about the relaton of the human being to his environment but has 
nothing to do with the cosmos itself. 

In our view cosmological matters are present to faith as an ap- 
present reference of freedom and not simply as something mediated 
through an authority nor as something which is the end product of 
an intellective act. Freedom is a “reality” which concerns the 
possibilities, transcendental structures, and actualized power in the 
being of man. This reality appresents the world in a twofold way 
or, we might say, in two aspects. We have argued that freedom 
involves a breaking of the power of idolatry, that perpetual attempt 
to secure onself against chaos by means of unqualified attachments. 
We are not thinking here of obvious or dramatic instances of con¬ 
scious “worship” but the ever-present way human beings intend their 
environment through a mixture of fear and hope that somehow the 
total mix of nature, nation, and self will suffice. Freedom transforms 
this intention of the world as the region capable of dispelling the 
threat of chaos, and in that transformation the world is appresented 
as a power incapable of being the recipient of this search for 
security. Expressed in traditional language, freedom discloses the 
world’s finitude. We submit that this is not simply an expression 
of a subjective experience but an appresentation of a feature of the 
cosmos itself. 

Freedom, furthermore, creates a perceptiveness about the nature 
and origin of the rift in the human being of which idolatry and flight 
are expressions. Insofar as the transition to redemption involves a 
restoration of the essential transcendental structures of human con¬ 
sciousness, it is clear that the origin of evil is not simply in man’s 
transcendental constitution. The rift does not break forth from 
man’s own “nature” which in turn is the mere product of world 
processes. Furthermore, if the rift is rooted in the response the 
human being makes to his own insecure situation, this rift is not in¬ 
security itself nor is worldly contingency the explanation or cause of 
the rift. Accordingly, the second feature of the world appresented by 
freedom is, to express it negatively, that the world itself is not evil 
nor is it the cause of evil. The events, processes, and strata of 
worldly being threaten man’s refusal to settle for a final victory of 
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chaos over him, but they also serve as the necessary conditions of his 
transition to redemptive existence. In the language of classical theol¬ 
ogy the world is not only finite but “good.” It is not itself evil 
and it offers supportive conditions for obligation and Torah. The 
positive, supportive character of the cosmos is also appresented by 
redemptive existence and as such is co-present with the intersubjec- 
tively shaped consciousness of ecclesia. 

In these appresentations the cosmos is disclosed in its intrinsic 
character of finitude or contingency, unfit to be the anti-chaos, and 
in its capacity to be a supportive environment for good. These 
features in themselves do not amount to “the doctrine of creation” 
in the sense of a certain relation between God and the world. But 
they anticipate it and provide ingredients for it. When such appre¬ 
sentations combine with the imagery and appresentation of the tran¬ 
scendent who is himself the anti-chaos and the origin of redemptive 
existence, it becomes apparent that he can be positively related to 
redemption only if he has the same relation to the cosmos. If re¬ 
demption means a modification of disrupted existence which involves 
human sociality and if this in turn has worldly conditions and means 
a certain way of having a world, the redeemer cannot be adequate 
toward man and powerless toward the world. The “doctrine of 
creation,” therefore, originates in the reflection of Israel on these ap¬ 
presentations. 

We have stressed that appresentations are usually not consciously 
grasped and formulated. For example, in the everyday world human 
beings behave toward each other by way of appresentations of the 
selfhood and personal body of the other without personal body being 
conceptually formulated. Similarly, the cosmos was appresent to 
the Israelites as both finite (an unfitting anti-chaos) and good (a 
fitting context for Torah) long before this appresentation became a 
theme of cultic celebration or part of Israel’s story. Our point is 
that what made the thematization of cosmos possible was Israel’s 
redemption appresenting cosmos. Students of Israelite religion all 
tell us that Israel’s faith is “non-speculative” and non-dogmatic, but 
they give us little help beyond this in accounting for Israel’s story. 
They tend to leave us with antiquated myths and supernaturally given 
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revelations, hence no way of grasping why Israelite faith has to do 
with realities, including realities in the cosmos itself. 

3. The appresence of the transcendent 

What follows is not a full theological account of the “knowledge 
of God.” Such an account would necessarily involve the presence 
of God in ecclesia and in the world, and the issues and problems of 
the interrelation between providence and revelation and the contem¬ 
poraneity of God’s Word, all of which are bound up with the central 
theological issue concerning the relation between the world and God 
and his so-called personhood. We are restricted in this study to the 
very basic problem concerning the “reality’ 1 of God and his reduci- 
bility or non-reducibility. We should also say that these remarks do 
not add up to a “proof” of God’s existence. Our aim is to see how 
faith apprehends God as a reality not coincident with human sub¬ 
jectivity. Negatively, our thesis is that God is apprehended neither 
at the transcendental levels of the religious a priori, nor in and 
through a trusted authority, nor by means of the intellective acts of 
which the “proofs” are examples. God being what he is, there 
appears to be no way of really “accounting” for how he is present, 
or why the reality of God is irreducible. Such accounts themselves 
invariably reduce him. Therefore, the appresence of God does not 
fall within any of the ordinary types of appresence, and in one sense 
it does not even qualify as appresence. On the other hand, appres¬ 
ence describes the mode in which faith grasps the transcendent 
better than any other available epistemological notion, 5 

The transcendent like history and cosmos is appresented by the 
realities grasped in the transition toward redemptive existence. To 
explicate this we recall the threefold scheme of that transition which 

5. One phenomenological philosopher has used Husserl's notion of appre- 
senLaiion in a theory of how the transcendent is grasped. Maurice Naian- 
son argues that, the transcendent is appresented in the typification of 
everyday experiencing because such lypifications always have an interior 
horizon of negation by which we limit what is before us m order to grasp 
it. Natanson's concern is more with a theory of religion and the universal 
reference to the transcendent than the positivity of a specific religious faith. 
Thus Natan son’s approach pertains more to the religious a priori than to a 
determinate theology of redemption. See The Journeying Self: a study in 
philosophy and social role (Reading: Addison-Wesley, 1970), chap. 7. 
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includes the transcendental refusals, human evil in historical existence 
(idolatry and flight), and redemptive existence. The religious a 
priori does not enable the apprehension of “God” because its noema 
or intended reference is an indeterminate “whatever” which could 
support the refusal of chaos. The object of this refusal is not a 
reality or actuality. Furthermore, as the correlate of a transcendental 
structure, its noematic content is simply its capacity to disperse chaos 
as man’s ultimate context, replacing a meaningless framework with 
meaning. 

When we move to disrupted historical existence, we find the re¬ 
fusal of chaos still operative but its noema, the Something, is made 
determinate in the mode of mundanization. Refusing chaos, dis¬ 
rupted historical man secures himself against chaos and its emissaries 
by intentions, relations, expectations of unqualified loyalty toward 
a something in his environment, which can of course include the en¬ 
vironment itself as well as an environmentally conceived deity. 
Disrupted historical existence lives in the deception that chaos is dis¬ 
persed or is dispersable by this mundane Something. Furthermore, 
self-securing, self-deceptive existence sets up essentially fearful, pro¬ 
tective, and manipulative relations with the other human being which 
disrupt the mutual acknowledgments appropriate to human sociality. 
Disrupted historical existence appresents the transcendent or the anti- 
chaos in the mundanized form of an idolum. 

Since the refusal of chaos is an essential human feature, it persists 
through the transition to redemptive existence and the breaking of the 
power of self-securing. Freedom and obligation replace idolatry 
and flight. The world is appresented in its incapacity to disperse 
chaos (its finitude and contingency) and as an environment suppor¬ 
tive of obligation in harmony with man’s constitutive normativeness. 
What effects this transition and the breaking of deceptive and self- 
securing powers? Three possibilities present themselves. One, man’s 
transcendental constitution is modified so that he is no longer self- 
transcending; hence, he does not refuse but accepts chaos as his 
proper context and destiny. We find no evidence for such a modi¬ 
fication, and all the evidence points the other way. Two, man affirms 
his refusal of death, chaos, and meaninglessness in the knowledge that 
there is no evidence that chaos is dispersible. Here self-securing and 
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its disruption is overcome by the sheer assertion of meaning in the 
face of absurdity. This Unamuno-like alternative is logically pos¬ 
sible but psychologically and historically unconvincing. In addition 
it is not consistent with the actual experience of the transition to 
redemption found in ecclesia. 

Third,.the power of self-securing is broken because the funda¬ 
mental problem which served as its occasion is addressed, namely, 
the threat of chaos and the actual need for an anti-chaos which is 
not a mere subterfuge. In redemption the power of self-securing is 
really broken. The threat of chaos is really dispersed, and therefore 
what disperses it is not a mundanized deity which is itself a cipher 
of chaos and exists under its threat. In other words the transcendent 
itself is appresented in genuine redemption, and only a mundanized 
transcendent or idolum is appresented in the self-deception of dis¬ 
rupted existence. 

It should be apparent that we are speaking of the essence of the 
matter, the level of the Wesen des Christentums. The actual Chris¬ 
tian community, reflecting as it does the continuation of disrupted 
historical existence, is not incapable of transforming the transcendent 
into an idolum. But this very act helps illustrate the essential struc¬ 
ture of appresentation of the transcendent. There simply is a cor¬ 
relation between self-securing and an idol (even if that idol is called 
God) and between the breaking of self-securing and the transcend¬ 
ent. 6 At this point we observe the circular nature of the faith- 
world. The transition to redemptive existence is made possible by 

6. Although I am sympathetic to the criticisms of the classical doctrine 
of God's impassibility and tmehangeability on the part of Whiteheadian 
theism (panevtthetsm), these criticisms are so preoccupied with the 
docfrinaf level of language with its metaphysical formulations that it fails 
to do justice to the rootage of impassibility in the pre-doctrinal story and 
image of ecclesia. If my interpretation is correct, ecclesia resists ascribing 
motion, suffering, and change to lhe transcendent because the transcendent 
is appresented by redemption as the only true anti-chaos. In the back¬ 
ground ol the via ttegatumfc, therefore, is not the metaphysics of hellenistic 
Platonism but the problem of self-securing and disrupted historical 
existence. The Platonic tradition offered patristic theology a way of 
formalizing this concern, a way which may have been misleading and 
unfortunate, but it is not the sole origin of the impetus to place the 
transcendent beyond “change.” Needless to say, the problem of self- 
securing and disrupted existence is not very prominent in ihe writings of 
Whitehead and Harishorne. 
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a relation to the transcendent, which itself is accounted for as an 
appresence of redemptive existence. In our view both themes do 
justice to what occurs in ecclesia. In the concrete process of the 
corporate shaping of consciousness, ecclesial man does not first ex¬ 
perience redemptive existence and then the transcendent. We are not 
dealing here with chronology or the psychology of conversion but 
with modes of presence of the realities which ecclesial man confronts. 
The transcendent is not grasped in originary presence but is appre- 
sented by redemptive existence. On the other hand, this appresented 
transcendent is that which accounts for the breaking of self-securing. 

So far it seems that what is appresented is still an indeterminate 
transcendent and not “God.” In ecclesia the transcendent is not 
simply an “absolute” which founds the world and to which chaos is 
subordinated. The appresenting reality is redemptive existence, and 
this means that ( the transcendent is appresented both as able and 
willing to disperse the threat of chaos and its ciphers, and as one 
whose relation to the world can produce the conditions for actualizing 
obligation. Noematically speaking, these two aspects (ultimacy and 
goodness, freedom and love) constitute the very meaning of “God” 
and differentiate God from the transcendent, the sacred, and the 
absolute. “God” in meaning and content is in correlation with 
ecclesia and cannot be translated into the synthesizing, transcenden¬ 
tal, or descriptive programs of history of religions or philosophy of 
religion. 

We hope that our typology of three possibilities of how self-secur¬ 
ing might be broken will not be taken as an argument, an attempted 
demonstration of the rationality of the third option. The purpose of 
the typology is to show that the first two options are not possibilities 
within the redemptive experience of ecclesia. Our overall purpose is 
to illustrate the appresence of God to redemptive existence. 7 It 
should be clear that most of the issues in this matter remain unclari- 

7. Formally speaking, this approach may resemble Kant’s description of 
the indirect reference to God out of the moral structure of things. Kant’s 
view seems to be a version of what we are calling appresentation. It is 
the principle of positivity which marks the difference between this approach 
and that of Kant. In our view it is determinate sociality (ecclesia and 
redemptive existence) which appresents God, not the more general 
phenomenon of the moral structure of man and the world. 
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fied. One region of possible exploration is the temporal dimension 
of the appresence of the transcendent. In the language of recent 
theology, the transcendent is present primarily in the mode of hope. 
Such an emphasis accords with both the experience and the imagery 
of primitive Christianity where the dimension of futurity is expressed 
in the “reign of God” theme of Jesus’ teaching as well as the con¬ 
tinuing apocalyptic element in hellenistic Christianity. 

If we are in some way on the right track in arguing that imme¬ 
diately prehended realities of faith appresent other realities, what have 
we in fact established? In one sense very little has been claimed. 
Viewed from the perspective of someone who would decide what can 
and cannot be confessed about Jesus, about creation, and about God, 
our portrait of these things as appresented is exceedingly minimal. 
This calls for some clarification. That which is appresented is not, 
in content, the complete or full reality intended in the religious cul- 
tus. Much more can legitimately be confessed about Jesus than 
simply a bare, almost empty historical event. “God” for religious 
faith refers to more than a mere transcendent. At this point we 
recall that our problem is the pre-methodological problem of reality 
reference, not the problem of theological method itself. The question 
of Jesus Christ, methodologically considered, is a question of Scrip¬ 
ture, of hermeneutics, of tradition, of the interrelation between sym¬ 
bols. Appresentation does not, therefore, in itself provide an object 
in its fullness. At least it does not do so when it is abstracted from 
the function of tradition in redemption and revelation. This is why 
we have established very little in our case for appresentation. On 
the other hand, if faith is in fact appresentative, we are faced here 
with a staggeringly immodest claim. We are actually claiming that 
Feuerbach is overcome. And we do so not by appealing to the 
overpowering otherness of revelation, but by exposing the inadequacy 
of his formulation. For if faith’s immediate realities are appresenta¬ 
tive of the transcendent, the historical, anthropological immanence is 
broken and transcended. 

4. Two clarifications: originary presence and “religious experience” 

We are persuaded that in ecclesia historical, cosmological, and 
transcendent realities are appresented by immediately grasped reali- 
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ties, and that this appresentation occurs in the pre-reflective mode 
and is mediated through ecclesia’s determinate intersubjectivity. Never¬ 
theless, our case amounts to little more than limits and suggestions, 
starting points for further explorations. In anticipation of more 
specific inquiries, we shall now pose in some detail two specific 
issues: originary presence and “religious experience.” 

Most of the puzzles which attend this appropriation of appresen¬ 
tation arise in connection with the sense in which appresentation in 
ecclesia retains or departs from ordinary perceptual appresentation. 
In Chapter 8 we argued that appresentation in Husserl’s thought was 
not simply an association of two entities, the validity of which depends 
on some past experience of their conjunction. Appresentation in¬ 
volves an intuiting of an indirectly present reality which is bound up 
with the originarily present reality in an a priori way. We also 
noticed that in perception some appresented aspects can be trans¬ 
formed into originary presence, while in other cases (other minds, 
the field beyond the horizon) the appresented entity is in principle 
untransformable. All three examples of faith’s appresentation appear 
to retain the first feature. The historical redeemer, the finitude and 
goodness of the world, and the transcendent as God are bound up 
a priori with redemptive existence, and are grasped in intentions 
which accompany the intersubjectively shaped consciousness of 
ecclesial man. With regard to the second issue of the transformability 
of the appresented entity into origin ary presence, the situation differs 
in each of the three appresentations. None of the three entities are 
subject to transformation into originary presence. In this respect 
they resemble the appresented self of the other more than the appre¬ 
sented back-side of a space-time object. A past historical object, a 
feature of the world as such, the transcendent, cannot by a change of 
stance be brought into originary presence. A past historical object, 
however, resembles the other mind in a way that the cosmos and the 
transcendent do not. We do grasp in the mode of originary presence 
“present” historical entities, the stuff of history, so to speak, even 
as we grasp in an originary way our own conscious-processes and 
personal body. Hence, in the case of the appresented historical re¬ 
deemer, we know on the basis of immediate apprehension what a 
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historical object is. Furthermore, historical method resembles com¬ 
mon-sense confirmations which occur in interpersonal relations to 
the degree that it offers a way of filling out and confirming the detail 
of the appresented object. For this reason, commitment to historical 
method is not inconsistent with the knowledge of historical entities in 
redemptive existence by way of appresentation. Contradictions arise 
when appresentation is coupled with authority commitments and his¬ 
torical details are affirmed prior to historical evidence. In our view 
redemption appresents a historical redeemer but does not appresent 
phases of his ministry or the specific relation he had with his disciples. 

With the cosmos and its features, we are in a different situation. 
Like history the cosmos is something with which we have some 
immediate familiarity. Like history we never grasp the cosmos in its 
totality. Here the similarity seems to stop. For while historical en¬ 
tities are present before us as quantities of our everyday world, the 
“features” of the cosmos are not. Even if we prehend features of the 
world such as the asymmetrical structure of events in process, this 
comes to awareness only in rather sophisticated acts of reflection. 
The possibility of this reflective repetition of our apprehensions of 
the world suggests that the appresented features of the cosmos are not 
mere contentless projections. As with history our pre-reflective famil¬ 
iarity with the cosmos founds a reflective discipline which can fill in, 
confirm, or disconfirm interpretive details of the appresented world. 
Here philosophy and faith need not necessarily contradict each other 
except when faith fixes the details of its appresentations from its 
authorities. 

The appresence of the transcendent, as we have said, is the farthest 
removed from the general structure and types of appresentation. The 
transcendent is neither transformable into originary presence, nor is 
there any direct human experience of anything like the transcendent. 
The appresence of the transcendent, therefore, is different in structure 
from the situation of other minds and also from a historical entity 
and the cosmos. The transcendent is appresented neither in an asso¬ 
ciation of two known quantities nor by a reality of its ontological 
type. What prevents the transcendent from being a sheer projection 
is that it is the intuited “field” which redemptive existence requires. 
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But since there is no originary acquaintance at all, the transcendent 
is not appresented in its own mode of reality. This in fact comprises 
the negative aspect of the noema, transcendent. 

A second region of perplexities centers around the traditional motif 
of “religious experience.” Our assigning of priority to the social 
dimension may find further clarification in relation to this theme. 
One way in which the theme of religious experience appears is that 
of the inner testimony of the Holy Spirit. The main value it has 
is negative. It serves as a warning to those who so cast the question 
of religious knowledge that it can account for itself exhaustively and 
without remainder. However, the traditional formulation of the posi¬ 
tive role of the Spirit in religious knowledge has been within an in¬ 
tellectuals and individualist framework. The result is a crypto¬ 
gnosticism. Presupposing the priority of revelation and redemption, 
these formulations make redemption the result of receptive acts of 
the intellect. The attempt to correct this in pietism and in recent 
existentialist theology with its stress on encounter, I and Thou, pre¬ 
understanding, and fiducia does not escape this crypto-gnosticism. 
For it is still the individual person in focus, and the case for religious 
belief depends on formulating the condition of his voluntary and 
conscious response. In our interpretation the transition to redemp¬ 
tion occurs by means of participation in a form of corporate historical 
existence (ecclesia). The realities of faith are founded here and are 
concomitant with this participation. Proceeding in this way, we 
must bluntly say that there is no such thing as an “inner testimony 
of the Holy Spirit” in the sense of an individualized supernatural 
action of Gcd which enables belief in God, adherence to Scripture, 
or which grants cognitions. There is a work of the Spirit in ecclesia 
which modifies the human being. In connection with this modifica¬ 
tion and its co-intentionalities, perceptive powers are created and in¬ 
sights and apprehensions occur. To say that the Spirit directly 
“causes” them or enables them simply loses sight of the very phe¬ 
nomenon of Christian faith. Such formulations resemble the mind- 
invading stories of science fiction more than the redemptive trans¬ 
formation of Jesus Christ in ecclesia. 

Does this social formulation of religious knowledge exclude what 
is sometimes called “religious experience,” that watchword of liberal 
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theology and taboo-word for dialectical theology? No one can deny 
that there are religious experiences of a dramatic nature nor that 
faith itself occurs more through affections and emotions than intellec¬ 
tion. Are such experiences reality-mediating? The question is not a 
clear one. Are we asking whether cataclysmic emotional experiences 
can be vehicles by which God communicates cognitive content to an 
individual? In our view religious experience is not cognitive, partly 
because Hepburn’s arguments about the matter seem to us valid, and 
partly for reasons stated above. 8 On the other hand, a vivid emotional 
experience- representing a crisis in a human life can serve as the 
occasion of perceptivity or insight. In these situations, the structure 
of presence and appresence and the social mediation of reality in 
ecclesia are presupposed. The religious experience represents a con¬ 
junction of the cumulative shaping effect of ecclesia with a critical 
juncture of individual biography, aided perhaps by institutionalized 
patterns of emotional expression in given churches. Only in this 
sense would we acknowledge that “religious experience” has a cogni¬ 
tive dimension. 

C. Conclusion 

It is time to summarize. We have struggled with the question of 
faith and reality-orientation partly guided by suspicions of recent 
philosophy that faith is indifferent to reality but mostly concerned 
about the paralyzing effect this suspicion has on theological work 
from criteriology to confession. Working from a commitment to 
the positivity and determinacy of faith’s situation, we focused upon 
that form of corporate historical existence which serves as the matrix 
of faith; ecclesia and ecclesial man. Our exploration was conducted 
at two levels. First, drawing largely from Husserlian phenomenol¬ 
ogy and especially the life-world analyses of Husserl’s final period, 
we set forth several operative principles which include the principle 
of positivity, the notion of concrete apprehension or intuition, the 
life-world, intersubjectivity, and appresentation. We do not see 
these as mere empty methodological instruments but as expressions 
of something about reality itself, that is, something about world, 

8. Ronald Hepburn, Christianity and Paradox (London; C. A. Watts and 
Co., 1958), chaps. Ill and IV. 
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knowledge, human consciousness, and social man. Second, we 
discovered that in its own distinctive way ecclesia reflects these reali¬ 
ties. In ecclesia the life-world is a faith-world. It retains a unique 
set of co-intentionalities. Apprehensions occur in its “collective 
unconscious” of matters both present and appresent. Generally, our 
argument has been that little progress can be made in the question 
of faith’s reality-orientation apart from a morphology of faith’s 
situation. The reason this is the case is that faith’s apprehensions 
do not occur as products of theological ratiocination but as con¬ 
comitants of a largely unconscious shaping of the consciousness. 
The problem then is to isolate the components of faith’s situation 
such as language, existence, and sociality to discover their inter¬ 
relationship and how that interrelationship functions in cognition, 
and to gain access to the depth strata of this situation; the images 
and story beneath the doctrines and myths, the transcendental struc¬ 
ture beneath redemptive existence, the intersubjectivity beneath the 
conscious social interactions. After a brief attempt to indicate 
general ways in which reality is socially mediated, we argued that 
the realities of faith appear in the depth strata of ecclesia in the two 
modes of presence and appresence. 

It may be clearer now why we insist that phenomenological 
theology in the sense of this inquiry must precede criteriology and 
in fact provide the clues to the vexing questions about theological 
norms and authorities. First, if reality-apprehensions occur in the 
mode of presence and appresence at the depth levels of ecclesia, this 
means that authorities (Scripture, tradition) are not principia in the 
Aristotelian sense of Protestant scholasticism, the first and immediate 
starting point from which everything else is constructed. Historically 
speaking, the authorities did not produce but grew out of a social 
and redemptive existence which preceded them. Systematically 
speaking, the authorities are authorities only if their usage conforms 
to what ecclesia is, which includes the constitutive structure of re¬ 
demptive existence. To reverse the procedure makes ecclesia vulner¬ 
able to arbitrary and idolatrous uses of authorities, uses so habitual 
in both Catholic and Protestant Christendom that to question them 
is to question faith itself. Our proposal is that the transition to 
redemptive existence, the story and imagery correlative to this, and 
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the co-intentionalities involving mankind as such provide ways of 
assessing what kind of authority is appropriate in ecclesia and how 
the writings of prophets and apostles are to be used in the com¬ 
munity of ecclesial man. 

The reader may or may not sense in this essay a peculiar way of 
relating philosophy and theology. The question of phliosophy and 
theology is hopelessly ambiguous insofar as philosophy offers two 
unresolved pictures of itself: the one, technical and analytical in 
service to reality-oriented sciences; the other substantial, directed to 
being or regions of being. It is also ambiguous given a similar divi¬ 
sion in theology itself. In my view philosophy’s proper business 
is ontology, both fundamental and otherwise, and theology’s proper 
business is the transposing of the basal apprehensions which occur in 
ecclesia into the modes of understanding. The question of their 
relationship is at an impasse because the merely technical use of 
philosophy in theology does little to criticize the persistent obscurant¬ 
ist element which attends a religious community nor does it relate 
whatever is involved in faith to the larger questions of reality. On 
the other hand, a theory of religion advanced within the framework 
of a metaphysical commitment resides above the level of positive 
religion and does little to illuminate it or relate it to being or its 
regions. Furthermore, “interpretations” of determinate religious faiths 
within that metaphysical framework tend to transform that faith and 
its realities into something else. The impasse, therefore, is produced 
by the two undesirable alternatives of irrelevant clarification and the 
subjugation of faith by philosophy. 

It is obvious that our proposal is not a systematic portrayal of 
the relationship between philosophy and theology. Presiding over 
our whole enterprise is the Husserlian view of world which locates 
“reality” in determinate processes, entities, and configurations rather 
than in the general structure in common to such. Although these 
general structures can be described (as in a science of life-wo rid), 
they cannot serve as criteria for determinate realities since they un¬ 
dergo modification at determinate levels. The contribution of philos¬ 
ophy to theology is the discovery of these general structures (tran¬ 
scendental, cosmological, historical, epistemological) which reappear 
in modified form in the religious community. Using such dis- 
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coveries, the theologian is helped to uncover what is in fact there in 
the religious community, but the reality principle itself prevents him 
from using the general structures as criteria or from bending the 
realities of faith to fit the general scheme. Faith like all determinate 
regions of human experience confronts the philosopher with a many- 
sided reality to be taken seriously rather than simply engulfed into a 
system. Philosophy confronts faith with descriptions of reality at 
inclusive levels, to be taken seriously and utilized in the attempt to 
uncover transcendental, ontological, and epistemological dimensions 
in the situation of faith. The relationship between philosophy and 
theology is neither merely technical nor one of subjugation because 
“reality” resides in both. 
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A ppendix 

PHENOMENOLOGY IN CATHOLIC AND 
PROTESTANT THOUGHT 


A. The Two Major Periods 

The effect of Husserlian phenomenology on types of twentieth- 
century religious inquiry (history of religions, philosophy of religion, 
theology) presents something of an enigma. In history of religions 
phenomenology effected a virtual methodological revolution. In 
theology with a few exceptions and until very recently, Husserlian 
phenomenology has been all but ignored. Philosophy of religion 
has seen sporadic and usually unrelated attempts to appropriate 
phenomenological method. The situation can be summarized in the 
following generalization. The more universal and “phenomenal” is 
the discipline the more explicit is the appropriation of the Husserlian 
method and conceptual apparatus. The more normative and deter¬ 
minate is the discipline, such as theology, the more phenomenology 
is present indirectly and without the Husserlian categories. Phenom¬ 
enology’s presence in twentieth-century theology is mostly in the 
altered form of philosophies of existence or existential phenomenol¬ 
ogy. We should not be surprised about this. The theological com¬ 
munity has always participated in the general consensus that Hus¬ 
serlian phenomenology is a neo-Kantianism, a reality-bracketing 
methodology which continued Kant’s transcendental philosophy. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it was not drawn to Husserl but to Heidegger, the ontolog¬ 
ical and anthropological turn of the Husserlian program. Even as we 
are not surprised that a theology which expresses a religious faith 
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oriented toward human bondage and redemption would gravitate 
toward ontological analyses of human temporality and its concomi¬ 
tant existentials, neither are we surprised that history of religions 
would be interested in a method which would illuminate ihe inten¬ 
tional aspect of religion. 

Except perhaps for history of religions, the appropriation of 
phenomenology in religious studies has never had the character of 
a school or unified movement. There has never been a “phenom¬ 
enological theology” in the sense of a self-conscious group of 
scholars. On the other hand, a number of monographs in philos¬ 
ophy of religion and theology do explicitly utilize Husserlian methods 
and categories. They are few in number, limited in influence, and 
for the most part remain in the background of the movements which 
have carried the day since the turn of the century. In this Appendix 
we shall turn our attention to phenomenology in philosophy of 
religion and theology rather than history of religions. In twentieth- 
century religious thought the appropriation of phenomenology falls 
into two distinct periods. The first covers the 1920's and early 
1930's and is dominated by Max Scheler. The second ranges from 
the 1950’s to the present and reflects post-Husserlian “existential” 
phenomenologies. 

1 . From Scheler to Reiner: 1921-1934 (phenomenology and reli¬ 
gious philosophy) 

The first period includes the 1920's and 1930’s and goes from 
Scheler's Vom Ewigen im Menschen (1921) to Hans Reiner’s Das 
Phdnomen des Glaubens (1934). 1 2 The immediate background of 
this cluster of writings is the “older phenomenological movement.”- 
Besides Husserl himself the key figures in the older movement were 
Alexander Pfander, the central figure at the University of Munich, 

1. Scheler, Vom Ewigen ini Menschen (Leipzig: Neuer Geist, 1921). See 
lhe English translation, On the* Eternal in Man, trans, Reman! Nohie (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1960). Hans Reiner, Das Phimotnen des Glaubens 
(Halle: Niemayer, 1934). 

2. For a summary of the older movement ami its main participants see 
Spiegel berg. The Phenomenological Movement, f (The Hague: NijholT, 
1965), parts IV and V. A picture of this period is also provided by the 
essays of Hocking, Lowith, Conrad-Martius, and others in Edmund Husserl 
1859-1959 (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1959). 
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Adolf Reinach, who taught with Husserl at Gottingen, and Max 
Scheler. None of them slavishly continued Husserl’s life-time pro¬ 
grammatic, but each developed his own philosophy by applying 
phenomenological analyses to such themes as the will, oughtness, 
social acts, and religion. From the very beginning of the movement 
we have phenomenologists who did not continue Husserl’s transcen¬ 
dental program but who did apply his method(s) to problems and 
themes beyond the founding transcendental region. The result was 
that a number of students of phenomenology wrote monographs 
applying Husserlian methods to religion. The first phenomenologist 
to be concerned about the relation between phenomenology and the 
religous sphere was probably Reinach, a Gottingen Privatdozent who 
was killed in the First World War. However, he left only brief 
hints in sections of his collected writings on the subject of religion. 3 
The first major works on religion produced by the phenomenological 
movement appear in 1921, and this brings us to Max Scheler. 
Scheler, unsystematic but with powerful and original insight, clearly 
dominated the period. His Vom Ewigen im Menschen (1921) was 
the most ambitious and mature piece of writing among a number 
of monographs on phenomenology and religion, many of which were 
doctoral dissertations or were based on such. 

Most of the thinkers who applied Husserlian methods to philos¬ 
ophy of religion in this period are not heard from, at least in the 
role of phenomenologists, after the early 1930’s. The one clear 
exception is Dietrich von Hildebrand, a Roman Catholic moral phil¬ 
osopher associated with Scheler who submitted significant publications 
in the early 1930’s on community and on moral attitudes, and who 
continued on the same lines when he immigrated to America. 4 Some 
of those writing in this early period who were Roman Catholics saw 
in Husserlian methods a way of modernizing the perennial philos¬ 
ophy. Edith Stein’s Endliches und ewiges Sein (see p. 241, n. 11), 
written in this period but published posthumously in 1950, was 

3. For instance, Adolf Reinach, Gesammelte Schriften (Halle: 1921), pp. 
xxviii ff. 

4. See his Metaphysik der Gemeinschaft (Augsburg: Haas und Grabher, 
1930) and Sittiiche Grundhaltungen (Mainz: Matthias Griinewald Verlag, 
1933). 
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one of the more industrious attempts along this line. Arnold Metz¬ 
ger’s Phanomenologie und Metaphysik (1933) addressed the prob¬ 
lem of the relativity of knowledge using Husserlian concepts and 
methods but moving to a Christologically grounded understanding of 
man to solve the problem. r> 

Most of these works of this early period display a theologically 
neutral tone with the sectarian tradition played down. Their area 
of focus tends to be “philosophy of religion,” the nature of religion, 
or “religious experience.” 5 6 Winkler’s Phanomenologie und Religion 
(1921) is a Heidelberg dissertation whose proposals are mostly 
formal and methodological. He uses Husserl’s “insight into essence” 
to obtain a grasp of the “primordial phenomenon” of religion which 
founds and unifies all other religious phenomena. He thinks this to 
be a more scientific approach than the usual empirical psychologies 
and compares his proposal to Wobbermin’s religious-psychological 
method. 

Otto Griindl£r’s Elemente zu einer Religions philosophie auf 
phanomenologischer Griindlage (1922) is not only stimulated by 
Scheler, who wrote the Foreword, but draws on phenomenologically 
oriented thinkers in the history of religions; Otto, Heiler, and Soder- 
blom. Structurally, this little work anticipates Van der Leeuw since 
it poses the question of the nature of religion by focusing on the 
religious act as it is determined by its object, the Holy. He locates 
a correspondence between the inclinations of religious subjectivity 
like world-denial and world-affirmation with noematic qualities in 
God such as eternal rest and eternal work. When one obtains to 
these Urphdnomenen of religion, he has taken only the first step of 

5. Phanomenologie und Metaphysik: Das Problem des Reiativismus und 
seiner Uberwindung (Stuttgart: Neake, 1933). 

6. Robert Winkler, Phanomenologie und Religion: tin Beit rag zu den 
Prinzipienfragen tier Religions philosophic (Tubingen: J. C R. Mohr, 1921): 
Otto Griimiter, Piemente ztt einer Refigionsphilosophie auf Phdnomenoh 
ogischer Griindlage (Munich: KiiseJ und Pustet, 1922); Kurt Stavenhagen, 
Absolute Stellungmdwie: vine onrohglsehe Vntersuchung iiher das Wesen 
der Religion (Erlangen; Vedng d. philos. Akademie, 1925 ); Jean Hering, 
Phenomenology et Philosophie reltgieuse (Strasbourg: 1925); Charles 
Hauler, Esmi stir 1‘ohjer religiettx (Paiis: Alcan, 1928): Hans Reiner, Das 
Phdnomen des Gian bens. 
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philosophy of religion, beyond which arise questions of reality and 
existence. 7 

Jean Hering’s dissertation, Phenomenologie et Philosophie Relt- 
gieuse (1925), begins a tradition of using phenomenology in philos¬ 
ophy of religion at Strasbourg, France, which persists to the present 
day in Roger Mehl and Georges Gusdorf. The focus of the work 
is on methodological issues raised by the crisis of post-Feuerbach 
religious thought and the possibility that religious content can be 
exhaustively derived from an anthropology. Hering’s grasp and in¬ 
terpretation of Husserl’s philosophy is much more rigorous than 
Winkler’s, but his constructive proposals concerning the use of eidetic 
analysis to procure the essence of religion are very close to Winkler. 
However, he goes beyond Winkler in his desire to incorporate the 
efforts of empirical religious psychology, empirical religious sociol¬ 
ogy, and eidetic religious psychology. Similar to Hering’s mono¬ 
graph is Charles Hauter’s Essai sur I’objet religieux (1928), which 
is also written in the Strasbourg milieu, and which applies phenom¬ 
enological methods to the sphere of religious philosophy in a 
Christian context. In 1925 appeared one of the most cited contri¬ 
butions of the decade, Kurt Stavenhagen’s Absolute Stellungnahmen. 
He was intrigued by Reinach’s brief programmatic hints about the 
possibilities of using phenomenology to uncover the essence of re¬ 
ligion, and he cites Otto Pfander and Scheler as his primary sources 
of inspiration. His work is in one way the most impressive of these 
monographs of the 1920’s since it contains what amounts to a natural 
theology. He argues that there are consciousness acts or noeses 
which are incapable of further enhancement. They are absolute 
noeses, and they involve “absolute personal attitudes.” Examples 
of personal attitudes are hate, love, and honoring, and he argues that 
a certain type of personal attitude is incapable of gradation; for 
instance, honoring another simply for himself. These attitudes serve 

7. Resembling Griindler’s work blit less explicitly phenomenological is Paul 
Hofmann’s Das religiose Erlebnis; seine Strukture, seine Typen utid seine 
Wahrheitsanspruch (Charlottenburg: Rolf Heise, 1925). Hofmann con¬ 
tinues the Ritschlian motif of value-judgments but uses Heiler, Otto, and 
Wobbermin for a more explicit grasp of the unity of various religious acts, 
a unity which he finds in a salvation pertaining to one’s total life. 
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as the condition of man's power to grasp the Holy, and function as 
the bridge between the worlds of sacred and profane. In these ab¬ 
solute noeses we have the clue to the very essence of religion. 

In 1929 two rather significant articles were written by Johannes 
Heber on the methodology of phenomenological philosophy of re¬ 
ligion. They occur against the background of the early Husserl and 
the German literature of phenomenological philosophy of religion 
(Reinach, Scheler, Griindler, and Stavenhagen). 8 Johannes Heber’s 
thesis is little more than a direct repetition of Stavenhagen's work. 
He too thinks that phenomenological philosophy of religion offers 
an indispensable moment for both history of religions and philosophy 
of religion by isolating and describing the “essence of religion.” To 
elaborate this he expounds Husserl's distinction (in the Ideas) be¬ 
tween fact and essence and the corresponding distinction between 
sciences of fact and sciences of essence. Phenomenological philos¬ 
ophy of religion is the science of the “essence” of religion, and 
through essence-insight ( Wesenschau ), it discovers the irreducible 
and distinctive content of the religious act and its object. Hans 
Reiner's Phanomen des Glaubens (1934) is the last monograph of 
the period and draws on the work of both Husserl and Heidegger. 
Reiner attempts an eidetics of faith but in the light of Heidegger's 
ontology of Dasein. This work therefore is a transitional work from 
the “eidetic” and methodological monographs of the early period to 
the existential and anthropological focus of the later period. 

We would miss an important feature of the first period if we failed 
to observe that several theologians who later achieved visibility with¬ 
out association with phenomenology were concerned with Husserl in 
the 1920's. None of these theologians are “phenomenological theo¬ 
logians,” yet phenomenology played some role in the formative 
period of their thought. On the Catholic side are Erich Przywara 
and Joseph Marechal. Phenomenology seems to have little effect 
on Przywara's constructive work, yet in 1923 he wrote an appre- 

8. Johannes Heber, “Problemstellung uml Eigcnarl tier rdigiunsphSnomeno* 
logischcn Methode,” and “Die phanomenologische Methode in ihrer 
Bedeutung fur die Religionsphilosophie," in Kar3 Girgensohn, ed., 
Christen ttittn und Wissenscliaft, Flintier Jahrgang (Dresden: Ungelenk, 
1929). 
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ciative book on Scheler and Newman and the renascence of an Au- 
gustinian school of intuition. He thinks there are affinities between 
Newman and this school, and he finds that the new method is made 
possible by phenomenology. 0 In a key article published in 1930 
Marechal urges a correction of Blondefs philosophy of action by 
means of the analytic rigor of Husserl. 10 Phenomenology played 
some role in the thought of three young Protestant theologians of the 
1920’s; Karl Lowith, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, and Paul Tillich. Both 
Bonhoeffer and Lowith saw in phenomenology a possible method for 
a new understanding of human community. 11 We shall postpone the 
complex problem of Tillich’s use of phenomenology until later in 
the chapter. Suffice it to say that his writings in the 1920’s give 
evidence of an exposure to Husserl’s Investigations and to the Ideas , 
and reflect both criticism of Husserlian phenomenology and a partial 
incorporation of it. 

In summary the early period is almost exclusively dominated by 
single monographs on phenomenology and “religious philosophy.” 
These are exploratory in character and do not engender a life-time 
programmatic. Theology in the period is concerned with the critique 
of the Ritschlian heritage, and those writings which do make use of 
Husserlian phenomenology attract little attention among the resound¬ 
ing battle cries raised by the dialectical and confessional theologies 
which were carrying the day. 


9. Erich Przywara, Re ligionsbegr undung: Max. Scheler und J. H. Newman 
(Freiburg: Herder, 1923). 

10. “PhenomenoJogie pure ou philosophic de Faction?” in Melanges Joseph 
Marechal (Paris: Bruxelles, 1950), vol. I, pp. 181-206. 

11. The philosophical problem of the knowledge of other minds and the 
broader problem of intersubjectivity (the relation between selves) were 
present in ihc older phenomenological movement almost from the begin¬ 
ning. Edith Stem had written a dissertation on the subject in 1917 (Zum 
Problem thr EinfiihtungL ti was Scheler, however* who gave most atten¬ 
tion to the pro reflective and corporate structures which founded human 
community. He published his very intriguing theory of “sympathetic” 
knowledge of the other in the same year as Husserl's Ideas, entitled, Zur 
Phiinomenologic und Throne der Sympathiegefi'diie und von Lie he und 
ft ass (Halle: Niemayer, 1913), BonhoelTer’s work was his Berlin disserta¬ 
tion, w r i l te n i n 1927, Sane forum Con w t un ro: e ii le dogt 11 a tisch e Un tersu- 
chnng zur Sozrologie der Kirche (Munich: Chr. Kaiser, 1954). LdwitfFs 
study was Das tndividum in der Roile dcs Mitmensdwn (Darmstadt: Wis- 
scnsehafLliche Buchgcsellschaft, 1928). 
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2. “Existential phenomenology 7950 to the present 

The early application of phenomenology to philosophy of religion 
came to a halt in the middle 1930’s and was not resumed until the 
1950’s. There are some exceptions. The works of Otto, Heiler, 
and Van der Leeuw established a method which continued unabated 
in northern Europe in the history of religions field. Furthermore, 
some individual efforts (von Hildebrand) persisted beyond the 
1930’s while others (Thevenaz) began their work in the interim 
period. Otherwise, we can say that the philosophies of religion 
written against the background of the older phenomenological move¬ 
ment had no continuing successors. The use of phenomenology in 
philosophy of religion lapsed in the middle 1930’s and recommenced 
with a new generation of thinkers in the 1950’s. 

This demise and renascence more or less follows the course of 
Husserlian phenomenology itself. After 1933 Husserl’s own pub¬ 
lications as well as attention and response to his thought more or less 
went underground. 12 From the publication of Heidegger’s Being 
and Time (1927), the ontology of Dasein more and more dominated 
the interest of European philosophers. The publications of Jaspers, 
Sartre, and Marcel supplemented the Heideggerian influence so as 
to turn the phenomenological movement into the philosophies of 
existence of the late 1930’s and 1940’s. Interest in Husserlian 
phenomenology as a philosophical option seems to have been reborn 
first in France. Sartre had been a close student of Husserl’s early 
writings, and both Merleau-Ponty and Ricoeur studied the Archives 
materials, and especially the Crisis. Although their philosophies 
have an existential and hermeneutical dimension, they also retain a 

12. The political situation in Germany made it difficult for Husserl with 
his Jewish background to lecture or publish in Germany. Most of hk 
research an 1 writings of this later period were not brought to publication. 
When he died in 1938, his papers and unpublished manuscripts were 
smuggled from Freiburg to the University of Louvain with the help of I he 
Belgian Embassy in Berlin. See Van Breda's "Die Reining von Husserls 
Nachlass und die GrUndung des Husserl-Arc hives" in H insert it mi this 
Pen ken tier Nettzeit (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1959). Van Breda and others 
worked over these papers during and after the war, first translating 
Husserl's private code into German, and then preparing publishable portions 
for HtmerUma, the multi volume edition of Husserl's works. Accordingly, 
in the period of the HMD's, most of Husserl’s materials were available only 
to the few who consulted the Louvain Archives. The volumes of Hus- 
ser liana did not begin until the ]950’s. 
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clear eidetic or essence-oriented step. Further, both worked from an 
exposure to the later Husserl and from a perspective on his total 
development, not simply on the basis of the Investigations and the 
Ideas, the only works which the 1930’s reflect. In short Husserlian 
phenomenology begins to return to the philosophical community in 
the 1950’s, and with the publications of Husserl’s later works as 
well as the postwar accessibility of the Archives, a massive amount 
of research began to see publication. 

With the broadened access to Husserl and the broadened picture 
made possible by it came a renewed interest in phenomenology in 
the theological community. This 1950’s rebirth of interest in phe¬ 
nomenology occurred almost exclusively in Roman Catholic circles. 
If we do not count Ricoeur and Thevenaz who are primarily philos¬ 
ophers, the only exception to this is the Lutheran theologian, Theo¬ 
bald Suss, who attempted to apply Husserlian concepts (horizon, 
intentionality) to theological themes. Beyond this, phenomenology 
was present in Protestant theology only in the ontological develop¬ 
ments of existentialist philosophy, especially in the concern with 
hermeneutic. Toward the end of the 1960’s phenomenology in its 
Husserlian sense begins to appear again in a few Protestant theo¬ 
logians who develop a fundamental theology. 

A number of influences were at work to stimulate the rebirth of 
phenomenology in Roman Catholic circles in the second period. 
Scheler had been the most prominent thinker in phenomenology and 
religious philosophy in the early period. Blondel’s philosophy of 
action had used a “phenomenological” method in opening up a 
priori structures of the human will. Marechal had pioneered a 
major attempt to appropriate the critical philosophy into Thomism. 
Furthermore, the seeds of Marechal’s work fell on receptive soil and 
a continuing effort to use transcendental method persisted after him. 
The centuries-Iong apologetic tradition of Roman Catholic theology 
combined with transcendental method to create attempts to correlate 
transcendental structures in the religious subject with the religious 
object; hence, interest increased in rigorous (Husserlian) methods in 
dealing with such matters. It is no surprise then that the renascence 
of Husserlian studies in philosophy plus the heritage of Scheler, 
Blondel, and Marechal created new appropriations of phenomenol¬ 
ogy in the 1950’s. These appropriations are of many kinds, ranging 
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from Catholic personalism to the transcendental method. 

If Scheler dominated phenomenological religious philosophy in 
the early period, Henri Dumery dominates the later one. His has 
been the most thoroughgoing methodological exploration and the 
most inclusive application of Husserlian methods to the whole range 
of theological questions. In addition to Dumery, Albert Dondeyne, 
August Brunner, Raymond Vancourt, and Carlos Cirne-Lima pub¬ 
lished phenomenological investigations in the 1950's with others 
entering the picture in the following decades. 

Phenomenology in the second period is present in both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant circles in such different ways that it is 
difficult to characterize the period as a whole. We can confidently 
say that no “school” of phenomenology and theology has formed. 
It is also clear that most of those who utilize phenomenological 
methods and categories work not simply with Husserl but with 
Husserl by way of Merleau-Ponty, Heidegger, or Marcel; in other 
words the “existential turn” of the phenomenological movement. 
Yet these efforts vary significantly from the existential theologies of 
Bultmann, Buri, or Ebeling. Dumery and his Protestant counter¬ 
parts are more committed to the Husserlian method of illuminating 
a consciousness-act by focusing on its meant or noematic object. To 
this degree the efforts of the second period recall those of the first 
although with more explicit theological interest. We find it, there¬ 
fore, somewhat strange that while the second period is born from the 
renascence of Husserl studies which opened up the late Husserl and 
the life-world theme, the theological uses of phenomenology in the 
1950's and 1960's almost uniformly bypass this theme, restricting 
themselves to the eidetic reduction of the early Husserl. 

B. Husserlian Phenomenology in Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant Theology 

The present Appendix is little more than an outline of the presence 
of phenomenological philosophy in twentieth-century theology and 
philosophy of religion. We are, therefore, omitting that part of 
religious studies in which phenomenology has had its most extensive 
and fruitful influence, the history of religions. 18 Neither the study 

13. For brief accounts of this influence see the introduction to Van der 
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of religious “phenomena” nor even “phenomenological” investiga¬ 
tions are necessarily dependent on Husserlian phenomenology. 14 Yet 
those studies which are dependent share certain common character¬ 
istics. They organize their data on the basis of a view of the 
“essence” of religion, and they portray this “essence” through an 
eidetics of the religious act or the religious consciousness. Further, 
the typologies in which the data are arranged reflect a noetic-noemat- 
ic, that is, the intentional structure is threefold: the divine object, 
the act or acts in which such is experienced, and the mediating rites, 
authorities of communities through which the divine “power” is 
present. 15 In Husserlian language the “phenomenology” of history 
of religions is an eidetics of the religious consciousness. Major 
works of phenomenology of religion occur throughout the two 
periods of our typology. Anticipated by Otto’s classic work on the 
Holy in 1917, they go from Heiler’s work on prayer in 1923 to the 
present. 10 The appropriation of phenomenology outside of history 

Leeuw’s Einfuhrung in die Phdnomenologie der Religion (Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1961). See also Religion in Essence 
and Manifestation (London: Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1938), chap. 110, and 
R. F. Merkel, “Zur Geschichte der Religionsphanomenologie,” in the Fest¬ 
schrift for Heiler, C. M. Schroder, ed., In Deo Omnia UtiUm. Eine Samm- 
lung v. Aufsdtzen Friedrich Heiler zum 50. Geburtstage (Munich: 
Reinhardt, 1942). One of the fullest summaries published to that time 
was Eva Hirschman’s Groningen dissertation, Phdnomenologie der Religion 
(Wurzburg-Aumuhle: Konrad Triltsch, 1940). Written under the influence 
of both Van der Leeuw and Wach, the book incorporates almost all of 
the significant literature into an elaborate typology of approaches. See 
especially Part 1 for a history of the use of phenomenology in the history 
of religions. 

14. For instance note the “Phanomenotogische Teil” in P. D. Chantepie de 
la Saussaye’s Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte (Freiburg: J. C. Mohr, 
1887), 1, pp. 103-35. The author sees the ' outer appearances"' of religion 
as reflecting “inner processes" (acts, presentations, and feelings), and 
characterizes the study of this “important group of religious appearances” 
as phenomenology, a discipline closely allied to psychology. In this section 
he lakes up such phenomena as holy stones, trees, and animals, the venera¬ 
tion of nature and man, sacrifice and prayer, holy places, times, and 
persons, the religions community, mythology, etc. 

15. For descriptions of the phenomenological method employed in history 
of religions see Van der Leeuw, Religion, “Epilcgomena,” and also Fried - 
rich Heiler, Ersdleittnngsforrnen and Wescn der Religion (Stuttgart: W, 
Kohlhammer, 1961), pp. 18 IT, 

16. Rudolf Otto, The Idea of the Holy (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1958); Friedrich Heiler, Prayer: A Study in the History and Psy¬ 
chology of Religion (New York: Oxford University Press, 1958); (the 
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of religions occurs along the sectarian lines of Protestant and Catholic 
thought. In the second period phenomenology in the original Hus- 
serlian sense is more a story of Catholic than Protestant thought and 
that is where we shall begin. 

1. Phenomenology in Roman Catholic circles 

So close has been the relation between modern Catholic thought 
and the phenomenological movement that some critics have described 
phenomenology as a “Catholic philosophy.” 17 We have already 
mentioned several factors which created a receptive climate toward 
phenomenology in Roman Catholic circles; namely, the influence 
of Scheler, the “phenomenology” of Blondel, and the transcendental 
program of the Marechal school. In addition Catholic-related uni¬ 
versities played a significant role in the revival of Husserlian studies. 
The University of Freiburg, where Huserl taught and resided from 


German original was published in 1923); Van dcr Lecuw, Etnfuhrtvtg 
(1925) and Religion (1933); Wklengrem R&ligionsphehtonienohgie (Berlin: 
de Gruytcr, 1969); the original edition appeared in 1945; W. B. Kristensen, 
Tie Meaning of Religion: Lectures in the Phenomenology of Religion 
(The Hague: NijhofT, 1968), a posthumous publication of lectures given 
in Leyden prior to 1953; W. King, introduction to Religion: A Phenomena- 
logical Approach (New York: Harper & Row, 1968); HeiJer, Erse he in- 
ttngsfarmen (1961). See also various works by Mireea Eliadc. 

17. Karl Manhcim notes the dependence of Husserl himself on Rotzana 
and Brentiino whose philosophies to some extent reflect scholastic philoso¬ 
phy. He also argues that certain features of phenomenology lend them¬ 
selves to Catholic thought such as the sharp distinction between fact and 
essence which can reappear in the Catholic framework as the time-eternity 
distinction and which “prepares the terrain for ihe construction of a 
non-formal, intunionist metaphysics." Essays in the Sociology of Knowl¬ 
edge (New York: Oxford University Press, 1952), p. 155. Further, 
Scheler was suspected of turning phenomenology into a “common whore” 
by making it serve the purposes of Catholic apologetics. See the “Preface 
to the Second German Edition,” On the Eternal in Man, p. 18. Scheler 
replied to this criticism by pointing out that pheonomenology is not 
productive but reproductive, proceeding from given ideas which it merely 
rediscovers. In this passage Scheler stressed the evaluative and metaphys¬ 
ical neutrality of ‘ reproductive” phenomenology. On the other hand he 
did think that phenomenology has a deeper relationship with “the funda¬ 
mental propositions of traditional Christian philosophy than any other 
modern philosophical school since Descartes” (from Scheler’s “Foreword” 
to Griindler, Elemente) . Van Breda, the salvager of Husserl’s literary 
estate for the University of Louvain and the general editor of Husserliana, 
stresses phenomenology’s philosophical autonomy and denies that it offers 
presuppositions favorable to Catholic thought {Edmund Husserl 1859-1959, 
pp. 119-20). 
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1916 until his death, retained a Roman Catholic theological faculty. 
Husserl’s papers were salvaged and stored at the Roman Catholic 
University of Louvain, which then became one of the earliest post- 
World War II centers of Husserlian studies, and from which phe¬ 
nomenology spread to other Roman Catholic schools such as 
Fordham and Duquesne. Because of this Catholic receptivity to 
phenomenology, the most extensive and ambitious attempts to utilize 
phenomenology in religious philosophy in both early and late periods 
are found in Roman Catholic thinkers. 

The widest context in which to understand the Roman Catholic 
appropriation of phenomenology is the response of Catholic philoso¬ 
phers to post-Cartesian or modern philosophy. Contentwise this 
means the question of whether simply to reject or to work with that 
set of epistemological and ontological problems generated by the 
unveiling of the cogito, or, more broadly expressed, the unreducible 
region of the human subject. 18 As Scheler saw it, the issue was 
not simply between Thomism and Kantianism, but rather between 
rationalistic Thomism which was shaped by the Enlightenment and 
which had lost sight of the cogito and transcendental or phenomeno¬ 
logical philosophies which could serve as a corrective. For Przy- 
wara, post-Cartesian philosophy and especially phenomenology aid 
Roman Catholic thought to return to the Augustinian strand of its 
own tradition and he finds such “Augustinianism” a common ele¬ 
ment in both Newman and Scheler. 19 

Although Scheler is the central and dominant figure in initiating 
a rapprochement between Catholic thought and Husserlian phenom¬ 
enology, he does not typify the way this rapprochement took place 
thereafter. Excluding the dissertation-like monographs on phenom- 

18. According 10 Charles Courtney, Eduard LeRoy’s lectures on the cogito 
(published in his Le Problem** tie Diett, 1930) were important in creating 
a receptivity toward phenomenology in Roman Catholic circles in France. 
“Phenomenology and Theism, Henry Dumery*$ Proposal,” unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Northwestern University, 1965, p. 2. 

19. This association of Newman and Scheler may not be so farfetched as 
it sounds. Newman like Jonathan Edwards and Friedrich Schleiermacher 
read and profited by the philosophy of John Locke. And Locke and Hume 
were important sources of Husserl’s thought. He offered seminars in the 
British empiricists, and Djemer suggests that (his tradition is us crucial for 
Husserl us neo-Kantianism. 
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enology and religious philosophy written in the 1920’s, we find 
two clearly distinguishable ways in which phenomenology was taken 
up in Catholic thought. The first is represented by those whose 
primary concern is fundamental theology, and who, reflecting the 
Marechal school, employ Husserlian phenomenology to perform 
transcendental analyses of faith. The second is represented by those 
who work out a synthesis of Husserlian and existentialist philosophies 
and utilize this “existential phenomenology” to reformulate theologi¬ 
cal or dogmatic materials in the church tradition. Max Scheler, 
profound and unclassifiable, falls into neither camp. His first major 
effort was an attempt to find an objective basis for philosophical 
ethics by tracing formal and imperative levels of ethics back to the 
concrete and interpersonal structures of human life. 20 In his The 
Nature of Sympathy Scheler argued for an immediate “sympathetic” 
knowledge between the ego and the other. 21 His insistence on the 
primacy of emotions anticipates later existentialist philosophies but 
also indicates the complex way in which Scheler amalgamated the 
personal, religious, and moral dimensions of Catholic faith with the 
universal concerns of the philosopher. He was careful to distinguish 
in a formal way various kinds and levels of phenomenology as 
applied to religion. 22 Such distinctions are more difficult to locate in 
Scheler’s actual analyses which at one point appear to set forth the 
religious act in the universal sense of history of religions and at the 
same time is an act directed toward an object, the divine, which 


20. This massive and incomparable work, Der Formalismus in der Ethik 
und die materials Wertethik: neuer Versuch der Grundlegung eines ethi- 
schen Personalismus, was published originally in the series edited by 
Husserl, the Jahrbuch fur Philosophie und Phdnomenologische For seining 
(1916), no. 2. 

21. Zur Phanomenologie und Theorie der Sympathiegefiihle und von Lie be 
und Hass (Halle: Niemeyer) was originally published in 1913. The 
Nature of Sympathy, trans. Peter Heath (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1954), translates the second German edition published under the title, 
Wesen und Formen der Sympathie (1923). 

22. On the Eternal in Man, pp. 18-20. This work includes Scheler’s most 
extensive writings on religion and philosophy, the heart of the work being 
‘"Problems of Religion” (pp. 105-353), which is Scheler’s “phenomenology” 
of religion and of the religious act. The threefold structure of the “essen¬ 
tial phenomenology of religion” (the divine or religious object, the forms 
of revelation, and the religious subject) very closely resembles that of Van 
der Leeuw’s Religion. 
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appears in the determinate form of classical Catholic thought. 
Hence, Scheler’s influence was exercised in such divergent directions 
as Catholic moral philosophy (von Hildebrand), personalist and 
interpersonalist theology (Przywara), and phenomenologies of faith 
and the religious act. 

a. Phenomenology at the edge of transcendental Catholic thought 

The most impressive strand of recent Catholic religious philosophy 
is, from a technical point of view, the Marechal school following 
what is called transcendental method.-’ 4 Transcendental Catholic 
philosophy is the attempt to construct a sound epistemology which 
retains a basically Thomist framework but expands and revises it 
with the help of Kant and the disclosure of the transcendental con¬ 
ditions of knowledge. Transcendental method lends itself to Catho¬ 
lic fundamental theology in which the foundations of theology itself 
are revealed by analysis of the human conditions of the act of faith 
and the predisposition of man toward revelation.- 4 Transcendental 
Catholic thought does have an indirect relation to Husserlian phenom¬ 
enology. Marechal himself had read and reacted to Husserl. Both 
Rahner and Lotz absorb Husserlian motifs insofar as they persist in 
Heidegger’s thought. On the other hand, it is clear that Kant rather 
than Husserl himself is the central figure in transcendental philos¬ 
ophy. Furthermore, the interpretation of Husserl in Catholic tran¬ 
scendentalism does not go beyond the portraits of Husserl which were 
in vogue in the 1920’s and 1930’s. These accounts are restricted 
to Husserl’s Logical Investigations and the Ideas, and they interpret 


23. Marechal’s Le Point de Depart de la Metaphysique (Louvain: 1927) is 
the founding work of the movement, and Erne rich Coreth’s Metaphysique: 
eine methodisch-systematisch Grundlegung (Innsbruck: 1961), Karl Rah- 
ner’s GeLst itn Welt (Munich: Kosel-Veriag, 1957), and Lon organ's Insight: 
A Study of Human Understanding (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957) arc all landmarks in the development of Catholic transcendental 
philosophy. For two excellent accounts of the movement see Otto Muck, 
The Transcendental Method (New York: Herder & Herder, 1968), and 
Hansjiirgen Verweyen, Ontologische Voraussetzungen des Glaubensaktes 
(Diisseldorf: Patmos, 1969). 

24, Karl Rahner’s Hearers of the Word (New York: Herder & Herder, 
1969) is the most definitive expression of a fundamental theology within 
transcendental Catholic thought. 
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Husserlian phenomenology as simply a reality-bracketmg eidetics.“" 

However, it is within or 44 at the edge of” transcendental Catholic 
thought, especially to the degree that it is also a fundamental theology, 
that Catholic thinkers of this second period reflect Husserlian phe¬ 
nomenology. The key figures are Raymond Vancourt, Auguste 
Brunner, and Carlos Cirne-Lima. All three attempt “phenomenol- 
ogies of faith”; hence, they represent the reappearance of the early 
Scheler-inspired investigations of the religious act* All three make the 
category of the personal central, and in the thought of of Brunner and 
Vancourt, Husserl is clearly the main philosophical resource. We 
describe them as at the edge of transcendental Catholic thought not 
so much because they are disciples of Marechal but because they 
attempt to understand faith in relation to personal and social struc¬ 
tures of the human being. 

Of the three Cirne-Lima has least relation to Husserl. His work, 
Der personate Glaube (1959), is a philosophical study of belief and 
certitude, emphasizing belief as a personal act in an interpersonal 
situation. 26 Vancourt began his publishing in the 1940’s with studies 
on Maine de Biran, Husserl, and Kierkegaard, including a transla¬ 
tion of Hartmann’s Principles of a Metaphysics of Knowledge . He 


25. Corelh, for example, describes Husserl T s philosophy as an eidetic 
?ctencc which turns away from the ‘‘real and actual" self-ope rat ions of the 
ego (Mtniphvsik, pp. 76-77), Loncrgan sees Husserlian phenomenology 
as following a formal and descriptive method which shrinks the subject to 
intentional acts and therefore is restricted to the realm of immanence 
{Insight, p, 415). According to F. P, Fiorenza, Rahner assimilated Heideg¬ 
ger's critique of Husserl and reacted to Husserl by way of Lhat critique 
("Karl Rahner and the Kantian Problematic,” in Rahncr’s Spirit in the 
World [New York: Herder & Herder, 19681)* These portraits of Hus^ 
serlian phenomenology as a "subjective idealism” are fairly standard out¬ 
side the circles which drew on the unpublished materials which contained 
the late philosophy of Husserl In transcendental Catholic thought this 
view goes back to Marechal himself who saw the Husserlian ego as indeter¬ 
minate and phenomenal and an insufficient ground for any enterprise 
which concerns itself with reality and validity* Verweyen, commenting 
on this interpretation, regrets lhat Marechal had no continuing exposure 
to Husserl's philosophy after his essay of 1930, and calls for a correction 
of this Cartesian interpretation on the basis of Husserl’s total work 
(Ontoiogische Voraussettungen, pp. 105-107), 

26. The English translation by G. Richard Dimler is Personal Faith: A 
Metaphysical Inquiry (New York: Herder & Herder, 1965). 
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lays the foundation of his constructive thought in La Philosophic el 
sa structure .- 7 Like Cirne-Lima he has written a “phenomenology 
of faith.”- 8 And like most of the Catholic phenomenologists of the 
second period, Vancourt’s phenomenology makes an existential turn, 
influenced, as he says, by Merleau-Ponty and DeWaelhens. This 
existential turn guides his view that Husserl’s transcendental con¬ 
sciousness is a real, effective existence. This determines his version 
of phenomenological analysis as “the analysis of the presence of man 
in the world.”- 0 With other phenomenologists, he opposes the re¬ 
duction of the act of faith to subjective states and insists that faith is 
constituted by its content. The analysis of faith is therefore not an 
analysis of interior man but of man in the world. 

Auguste Brunner like Vancourt and Dumery began his philo¬ 
sophical labors with a work on knowledge which draws heavily on 
Husserl. 80 Reminiscent of Husserl he distinguishes between the 
kinds of understanding which pre-reflectively grasp various sorts of 
entities (personal, vital, cultural, etc.) and more reflective and formal 
modes of knowledge carried by concepts and judgments. And like 
Cirne-Lima and Vancourt he followed his methodological work with 
a phenomenology of faith. 81 Of the three phenomenologies of faith 
Brunner’s Glaube und Erkenninis is the one closest to a fundamental 
theology because it distinguishes natural faith and Christian faith and 
attempts to show a common structure between the two. This work 
offers little that is explicitly Husserlian but is written within the 
phenomenological attitude and on the basis of procedures defended 
in his Erkenninistheorie. Brunner’s framework is clearly classical 
Catholic theology, and he uses phenomenology to illumine or re¬ 
formulate that framework but never decisively to change it. He 

27. (Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1953). Part I of this work is “Philosophie et 
phenomenologie.” 

28. La Phenomenologie de !a Foi (Belgium: Desclee and Co., 1953). 

29. Ibid., p. 45. 

30. Erkenninistheorie (Cologne: J. P. Bachem, 1943). 

31. Glaube und Erkenntnis: philosophisch-theologische Darlegung (Munich: 
Kosel, 1957). 
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argues that the philosophical tradition from Kant through Husserl 
can be used by Catholic thinkers because of the essentially religious 
character of idealist philosophy. 

b. Phenomenology and the personalization of Catholic theology 

The second way Husserlian phenomenology appears in Roman 
Catholic thought parallels its presence in Protestant thought. From 
the time of the 1920’s, both Protestant and Catholic thought were 
receptive to philosophical anthropologies in which subject-to-subject 
relations were paramount. ;i; * “Personalism” as I am using it desig¬ 
nates a broad stratum in twentieth-century Roman Catholic thought 
which attempts to reformulate the Catholic tradition with the aid of 
philosophies of the cogito, the human spirit, or personal reciprocity. 
The personalist movement of Emmanuel Mounier and the periodical 
Esprit are only one strand of a more general phenomenon that ranges 
from Guardini to Dewart. Most Catholic personalism occurs with¬ 
out conscious dependence on Husserlian phenomenology. The 
founding figure was Ferdinand Ebner whose “dialogical personalism” 
was taken up later by Theodore Steinbiichel, who wrote a book on 
Ebner, and by Romano Guardini. ;u 

The chief contemporary inheritor of early dialogical personalism 
is Edward A. Schillebeeckx. Like other Catholic philosophers 


32. La Personae Incarnee: etude sur la phenomenologie et la philosophic 
existentialiste (Paris: Beauchesne, 1947), p. 120. 

33. We cannot elaborate the extremely complex problem of the sources of 
philosophical personalism. We can only indicate that Kierkegaard and 
Nietzsche are key figures, that the combination of Husserlian analyses with 
the primacy of existence occurs in Heidegger and Sartre, that Dilthey 
played a key role in sensitizing a whole generation to the problem of the 
sciences of the human spirit, that Max Weber had attempted to do justice 
to the dimension of subjective meaning in the social sciences, and that in 
France a long post-Cartesian philosophical tradition had kept open the 
philosophy of the cogito in such thinkers as Bergson and Maine de Biran. 

34. For an account of “dialogical personalism” in Catholic thought which 
summarizes Ebner and Steinbiichel, see Bernard Langemeyer, Der dia- 
logische Personalismus in der evangelischen und katholischen Theologie der 
Gegenwart (Paderborn: Bonifacius, 1963). Steinbuchel’s work on Ebner 
is Der Umbruch der Den kens (Darmstadt: Wisscmschaftlichc Uuehge- 
sellschafl, 1966). Typical expressions of this personalism are Ebner's Das 
Wort und die geistigen Realitaten (1921) and Guardini’s Welt und Person 
(Wurzburg: Werkbund-Verlag, 1939) which argues for an I-and-Thou or 
dialogical structure of personal existence. See especially pp. 103-35, 
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Schillebeeckx is materially committed to Thomism; hence, he regis¬ 
ters strong criticism of contemporary phenomenological philosophies 
(e.g., Merleau-Ponty) which portray man as simply self-directed 
without reference to transcendence or to a separate soul. However, 
he tries to overcome the scholastic stress on the conceptual nature of 
human knowledge. In doing this he has studied and appropriated 
much from Merleau-Ponty, Binswanger, and Buytendiik. 85 He de¬ 
velops a phenomenology of encounter which opens up new perspec¬ 
tives on providence and the sacraments. He decries extremes and 
sees himself correlating the valid element of phenomenological 
thought with perennial philosophy. 86 Hence, he associates himself 
with Rahner and is suspicious of the work of Dumery. 87 

The strand of Catholic personalism which explicitly claims to be 
an “existential phenomenology” has been especially associated with 
the University of Louvain in Belgium and Duquesne University of 
Pittsburgh. Although Husserl is not unimportant here, the key 
figures are Merleau-Ponty and Alphonse DeWaelhens who has made 
brilliant contributions on the subject of the relation of phenomenology 
and existentialism and the philosophy of self and body in natural 
experience. 88 Albert Dondeyne’s lectures at the University of Lou¬ 
vain in 1951 resemble Schillebeeckx with their Thomist framework 
and their strong critique of existentialist philosophy. 80 But they go 
beyond Schillebeeckx, however, in utilizing Husserlian concepts to 
explore the “noematic aspect of faith.” Furthermore, this work is 
not simply a fundamental theology since it applies these concepts to 
dogmatic themes such as God, the Church, and Mariology. William 


35. Edward A. Schillebeeckx, Christ, the Sacrament of the Encounter with 
God (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1963), p. xiv. 

36. Schillebeeckx, The Concept of Truth and Theological Renewal (Lon¬ 
don: Sheed and Ward, 1968), p. 6. 

37. Ibid., pp. 18-20, pp. 120-121. 

38. See Alphonse DeWaelhens, “Les constant de l’existentialisme,” Revue 
Internationale de Philosophic, 9 (1949), and “L* Idee de Pintentionalite” in 
Husserl in den Denken der Neuzeit . See also his work on natural experi¬ 
ence, La Philosophic et les experiences naturelles (The Hague: Nijhoff, 
1961). 

39. Albert Dondeyne, Contemporary Thought and Christian Faith 
(Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 1958). Cf. Dondeyne’s “Foi, 
Theologie de la Foi, et Phenomenologie,’’ in Foi Theologale et Phenom- 
enologie, a supplement to Recherches et Debats (Paris: C.C.I.F., 1951). 
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A. Luijpen has written introductory works on “existential phenom¬ 
enology” (Heidegger, Sartre, Merleau-Ponty) and has applied this 
phenomenology to certain areas in Catholic thought such as atheism, 
humanism, and natural law, most of which publications appear in 
the Philosophy Series of Duquesne Studies. 40 Although Maurice 
Nedoncelle may not subscribe to “existential phenomenology” in the 
sense of Dondeyne and Luijpen, nevertheless, he too applies an 
“existential” phenomenology to such matters as prayer, fidelity, and 
love. 41 His Reciprocity des consciences (Paris: Aubier, 1942) and 
Vers une philosophie de 1’amour el de la personne (Paris: Aubier, 
1957) are his most indicative and significant works. Like Przywara 
he has made his own contribution to Newman studies. More than 
any other figure in Catholic personalism, Nedoncelle has used phe¬ 
nomenological analyses to clarify theological or dogmatic themes. 
The Catholic thinker who is closest to Heidegger is probably Bern- 
hard Welte ■ who has attempted a rapprochement between Thomism 
and Heidegger. Welte’s thought resembles therefore Protestant Heid- 
eggerian theology and includes such matters as pre-understanding, the 
hermeneutic task of theology, and the analysis of Dasein, especially 
as bearer of death and guilt. 4 - 

Among twentieth-century Catholic phenomenological programs, 
Henri Dumery’s appropriation of phenomenology for theological 
purposes is the most ambitious, extensive, and original. The frame¬ 
work of his efforts is clearly not transcendental Thomism of the 
Marechal school. His program is carried out primarily under the 
tutelage of Husserl but with an existential turn guided by Sartre and 
Merleau-Ponty. Beginning in the late 1940’s, Dumery has been a 
productive scholar, although few English translations or interpreta¬ 
tions of his thought are yet available. 40 His first writings are on 

40. William A. Luijpen, Phenomenology of Natural Law (Pittsburgh: 
Duquesne University Press, 1967), Phenomenology and Atheism 
(Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 1964); Phenomenology and 
Humanism: A Primer in Existential Phenomenology (Pittsburgh: Duquesne 
University Press, 1966). 

41. De la fidelite (Paris: Aubier, 1953), and Prier humain, p Pie re divine. 
Notes phenomenologiques (Paris: Desclee de Brouwer et Cic, 1962). 

42. Bernhard Welte, Heilsverstlindnis: philosophische Untersuchung einiger 
Vorraussetzungen zum Verstcindnis des Cliristentums (Freiburg: Herder, 
1966). 

43. The most extensive treatment of Dumery’s thought in English is the 
previously cited dissertation by Charles Courtney, “Phenomenology and 
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Blondel and also include two extensive methodological works/ 14 
Sounding a bit like Pascal, Dumery rejects a philosophy of religion 
whose datum is simply the speculatively obtained God of the philos¬ 
ophers. All philosophy depends for its subject matter on “lived 
experience,” and the same holds for philosophy of religion. Ac¬ 
cordingly, philosophy of religion exists between philosophy and theol¬ 
ogy, making every attempt to be philosophically rigorous, and re¬ 
quired to do justice to the concrete ways in which the object (God) 
is given to reflection. The God reflected on by the philosopher 
must be the God of the religious man. Hence, Dumery is commit¬ 
ted to philosophy but is fearful lest the philosopher’s assessments 
simply pass by the religious object or reduce it to something other 
than itself. Although the existence and nature of God has been 
Dumery’s main concern, he plans to extend his work to other major 
theological themes. He goes far beyond the merely terminological 
level of phenomenological theology (Dondeyne) and uses phenom¬ 
enological method to delve into the institution distinctive to Chris¬ 
tian faith, tracing the relationship between a realized messianism and 
the kind of institution it generates. 45 

2. Phenomenology in Protestant circles 

Husserlian phenomenology has dominated Catholic more than 
Protestant thought, while existentialist philosophy has more deeply 
influenced Protestant than Catholic thought. In the period of the 
early phenomenological movement, there were a few rather tempor¬ 
ary flirtations with phenomenology on the part of Protestants. If 
there was any one school associated with phenomenology, it was the 


Theism/' Two of Dumery 1 ‘s own works are available in English transla¬ 
tion: The Problem of God in Philosophy of Religion (Evanston: North; 
western University Press, 1764), and Faith and Reflection, cd. by L. Dupre 
tNew York: Herder & Herder, 1968), which is a book of selections from 
Dumcty's works. Sec Courtney's “Introduction'' to The Problem of God 
for a brief account of Dumery's thought, and also Jean Damefou’s essay on 
Dumery, “Phenomenology of Religions and Philosophy of Religion," in 
M. EEiade and J, Kitagawa,, cd$., The History of Religions: Essays in 
Methodology (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959). 

44. Critique et Religion: P rob times de Methode en Philosophic de la 
Religion (Paris: SEDES, 1957), and Philosophic de la Religion, 2 vols. 
(Paris: P.U.F., 1957). 

45. Phenomenologie et Religion: structures de T institution chretienne 
(1962). 
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Protestant faculty of the University of Strasbourg. We have already 
mentioned the dissertation-like monographs of Reiner, Hering, and 
Winkler. Several other Protestant theologians were concerned, even 
if indirectly, with phenomenology in this early period. Karl Heim’s 
first book-length publication was an exploration of the “psychologis¬ 
ts” and metaphysical grounding of logic, in which he expounds and 
defends Husserl’s critique of psychologism in the Logical Investiga¬ 
tions and the new alternative offered there. 40 Although Heim’s 
subsequent works contained themes shared with the phenomenological 
movement, especially the intentional interpretation of world (the re¬ 
lation of world to the consciousness-acts of the individual) and the 
theme of the plurality of egos (intersubjectivity), his work on these 
motifs does not seem to depend directly on Husserl or any other 
phenomenological philosopher. 47 

A second “young” theologian who drew indirectly from the early 
phenomenological movement was Dietrich Bonhoeffer. Bonhoeffer’s 
attempt to construct a sociology of the church in his Berlin disserta¬ 
tion draws on phenomenology as it appears in the sociologists Sim- 
mel, Tonnies, and Vierkandt. 48 In this period the Protestant theo¬ 
logian who had the fullest grasp of phenomenological literature in¬ 
cluding Husserl’s writings was Karl Lowith. In addition to making 
his own constructive contribution to the problem of the self and the 
other, he was one of the few Protestants to address systematically the 
relation between phenomenology and Protestant theology. 40 Work- 

46. Karl Heim, Psychologismas oder Antipsychologism us (Berlin: C. A. 
Schwetschke, 1902). 

47. Later Heim tended to dismiss Husserl as a philosopher of the Kantian 
a priori, working in the line of Descartes, Glaube unct Denken: Phifoso- 
phische Griindfegung enter christlichen Lehensamchauung (Berlin: Furch, 

193 I), pp t 23 ff., p. 439. He saw Husserl therefore as concerned only 
with insight into the essences of the region of logic, thus disinterested in 
being and value. 

48, Bonhoeffer says that phenomenological method, hy which he means 
the attempt to grasp the essential constitutive acts in empirical acts, is 
"the only One which can overcome ihc mie'k approach which turns 
sociology into a mere branch of history." The Communion of Saints 
(New York: Harper & Row, I960), p, 20. See also p. 209, m 3i. 

49, The following two articles by Lowith show a rare mastery of the 
phenomenological literature of the day. "Gmndzuge der tint wick lung der 
Phanomenologie mr Philosophic und ihr Verhaltnis zur protestantise hen 
rheologic," 7 heolvgisehe Rundschau: Neuc Folge, IT (1930). pp. 25-64 
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ing primarily with Husserl’s Investigations and the Ideas, he saw the 
Husserlian contribution occurring at the level of description. This 
he calls “phenomenology” and it develops into genuine philosophy 
only when ontological questions emerge, as for instance in Heidegger. 
Lowith’s 1930 article was a sign of what was to come, for in his 
view the importance of phenomenology for Protestantism was its 
Heideggerian culmination. All of these early efforts reflect only 
temporary flirtations with phenomenology which eventually develop 
into some other programmatic. Protestantism had no major repre¬ 
sentative in the early phenomenological movement itself such as 
Scheler, Its reactions to Husserl were either indifferent or polemical, 
and interest picked up only after the Heideggerian shift to the analysis 
of Dasein or existential ontology. 

When we consider the presence of phenomenology in Protestant 
thought in the last twenty-five years, we find two fairly clear group¬ 
ings. One is comprised of philosophers who maintain some relation 
to the Protestant faith. All of these philosophers with the exception 
of Pierre Thevenaz participate in the post-Husserl shift to existential 
philosophy represented by Heidegger, The second group is made 
up of theologians, who, with the exception of Theobald Suss, are 
“phenomenologists” only in the sense of existential phenomenology. 

a. The existential phenomenology of “Protestant philosophers” 

“Protestant philosophy” sounds like a misnomer. It does not 
mean a view of knowledge and being based in some way on Prot¬ 
estant dogma. We are using it to describe a group of French- 
speaking philosophers who are at the same time committed Protes¬ 
tants. The group includes Pierre Thevenaz, Paul Ricoeur, Georges 
Gusdorf, and Roger Mehl. 50 We have contended that the use of 


and 333-61: and “Phanomenologische Ontologie und protestantische 
Theologie,” Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirche, 11th year, pp. 365-399. 
50. We are tempted to include Jean Nabert among phenomenological 
Protestant philosophers. Nabert is a philosopher of religion and of ethics 
in the French tradition of reflective philosophy. He clearly represents 
what we have called the phenomenological attitude, and Ricoeur finds a 
similarity (though not influence) between Nabert and Husserl in the way 
Nabert understands the relation between the act and the significations in 
which the act objectifies itself. See Ricoeur’s “Preface” to Jean Nabert 
Elements for an Ethic (Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1969), 
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phenomenology in religious analyses falls into two periods; 1921— 
1934 and 1950 to the present. The writings of the Protestant philos¬ 
ophers fall within the second period, roughly from the late 1940’s 
to the present. Exceptions are an occasional early work and The- 
venaz, most of whose writings occur in the 1940’s. He is one of the 
few thinkers whose work bridges the two periods. Unlike the others 
Thevenaz’s thought depends directly on Husserl himself rather than 
on the existentialist refraction of Husserl in Sartre or Mcrleau-Ponty. 
On the other hand, Pascal plays a strong role in Thevenaz, and his 
criticism of Husserl’s transcendental consciousness resembles that of 
Sartre. Although Thevenaz died at the age of forty-two when he 
was just beginning his life-time project of a Protestant philosophy, he 
set the tone of the relation between philosophy and theology for 
those who followed. He laid strong stress on the inability of the 
philosopher simply to produce from his reflections a God other than 
the God of faith. At best the Protestant philosopher could philos¬ 
ophize “before God” rather than “about God.” Thus Protestant 
philosophy is a philosophy without the Absolute, a philosophy this 
side of the Absolute, clarifying in radical ways man’fc finitude and 
limit. 51 

While Thevenaz was a Swiss who taught at the University of Lau¬ 
sanne, Mehl and Gusdorf (now retired) continue the tradition of 
phenomenology in the Protestant faculty of the University of Stras¬ 
bourg which goes back to the early period and to Jean Hering and 
Charles Hauter. Georges Gusdorf is a contemporary of Ricoeur 
and Merleau-Ponty, and his many publications range from the late 
1940’s to the present. His writings indicate a special interest as 

p. xxii. However, Nabert’s three published works, L'Experience interieure 
de la liberte (1923), Elements pour une Ethique (1943), I’Essai sur le mal 
(1955), and his Le Desire de Dieu, published posthumously in 1966, do 
not indicate significant participation in the phenomenological movement. 
The prominent figures in Nabert’s background are Kant and Maine de 
Biran. 

51. For brief expositions of Thevanaz, see the Preface (by John Wild) 
and Introduction (by James Edie) to Thevenaz, What Is Phenomenology 
and Other Essays, trans. Charles Courteney, et al (Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press, 1962), and Paul Ricoeur’s “Pierre Thevenaz, un Philo- 
sophe Protestant,’* the Preface to the two-volume collection of Thevenaz’s 
essays, Vhomme et sa raison: raison et conscience de soi (Neuchatel: 
Editions de la Baconniere, 1956). 
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well as an important contribution to the field of ethics, and they 
reflect a set of issues which had occupied Scheler. He has offered 
profound phenomenological descriptions pertinent to philosophical 
anthropology, taking up themes of time and memory, human free¬ 
dom, self-affirmation, and the motif of self-sacrifice. Gusdorf has 
his own version of the shift to existence; hence, it is never simply 
transcendental consciousness but lived-existence which he specifies 
through phenomenological method. His most ambitious and im¬ 
portant work is Traite de Metaphysique (1956) in which he inves¬ 
tigates many of the main themes of Husserl and Scheler and the 
phenomenological tradition. He struggles with the hermeneutical 
problem of myth in the constructive way which we associate with 
Ricoeur. He also offers original analyses of Marcel’s motif of 
embodiment or incarnation, as well as that of intersubjectivity and 
the problem of the other. He also offers analyses (what Husserl 
would call regional ontology) of natural and cultural “worlds” and 
takes up the problem of God in the personalist manner of Pascal and 
Thevenaz. 52 

Roger Mehl teaches both philosophy and theology on the Protes¬ 
tant faculty of the University of Strasbourg. Like Gusdorf his shift 
is to lived-experience with a special focus on the problems of ethics 
and society. 58 Mehl’s first significant work, La condition du philo- 
sophe chretien (1947), indicates strong dependence on Husserl and 
Scheler and on Gaston Berger’s Husserl research. 54 Although he 


52, The only work of Gusdorf available in English is his ingenious and 
suggestive Speaking (Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1965) in 
which P. T. Brockelman, the translator, has written a brief introduction to 
Gusdorf’s thought. In addition to Traite de Mctaphysique (Pans: Colin, 
1956), the reader should consult Memo ire et Personae (Paris: P.U.F., 
1951): La Dccoiteerie de soi (Paris: P.U.F., 1948): Traite de l*existence 
morale (Paris: A. Colin, 1949); and L'Experience hmnaine dit sacrifice 
(Paris: P.U.F.. 1948). 

53, Meh!’s works on ethics and society are the following, images of Man 
(Richmond: John Knox t 1965); Society and Love: Ethical Problems of 
Family Life (Philadelphia: Westminister Press, 1964); The Sociology of 
Protestantism (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1970); De i'aulorhe des 
valeurs; essai d'ethiquc Chreiienne (Paris: P.U.F.* 1957): and La recon Ire 
d'autmi (Paris: Delaehanx & Niestle, 1955). 

54, Gaston Berger, La Cogito dans la philosophic de Husserl (Paris: 
Aubier, 1941). 
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follows Berger in a criticism of Husserl’s notion of the transcendental 
ego, he also corrects the frequent caricatures of phenomenology as a 
subjective idealism, a philosophy trapped in the subjective conscious¬ 
ness. He sees the intentional nature of consciousness as phenome¬ 
nology’s central discovery, a concept which he uses as an instrument 
to detect the meaning of a datum. 55 More important, perhaps, he 
shares with the other French-speaking Protestant philosophers the 
conviction that metaphysics should divest itself of constructive pre¬ 
tensions in relation to religion and the religious object. Metaphysics 
can only take seriously the unreducibility and integrity of faith. The 
relation between philosophy and religion is, therefore, a dialogue 
rather than a competitive struggle between a God of philosophers and 
a God of faith. Mehl employs phenomenology in subsequent works 
in the sense of descriptive analysis of a reality given in the mode of 
generality. These works include a phenomenology of community 
and a phenomenology of authority. 56 

Paul Ricoeur’s thought is so complex and original and ranges 
over such a massive programmatic that it negates attempts to sum¬ 
marize it. Ricceur is a careful Husserl scholar, attentive to Husserl’s 
total work, and sensitive to its spiral development. In his own use 
of phenomenology he himself reflects various levels of phenomeno¬ 
logical analysis which range from eidetic analysis applied to the 
realm of the cogito seen as the will to hermeneutics of symbols and 
myths. He too reflects in his own very original way the focus on 
lived-experience, although he thinks this does not mean abandoning 
Husserl for existential philosophy because Husserl himself made this 
move in the life-world philosophy of his last years. 57 As he works 
his way through a philosophical anthropology, he displays the “par¬ 
ticularism” or positivity found in all of the French-speaking Protes¬ 
tant philosophers, a particularism which refuses to lose sight of the 
concrete situation of man in history and in a specific historical faith. 

55. The Condition of the Christian Philosopher (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1963), pp. 62-63 and p. 102. 

56. See La recontre d’autriti for Mehl’s phenomenology of community and 
De I’autorite des valours for his phenomenology of authority. 

57. Most of Ricoeur’s Husserl studies appeared in the 1950’s and are 
translated into English in Husserl . See especially “Existential Phenomenol¬ 
ogy” which he wrote originally for the Encyclopedie Francaise (1957). 
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For this reason, Ricoeur cannot be in his view a true philosopher 
and ignore human evil and its transcendental conditions or the her¬ 
meneutical problem of penetration and assessing myths of bondage 
and salvation. In these approaches Ricoeur is working as a “Chris¬ 
tian philosopher” in Mehl’s sense of a certain spiritual orientation 
but not in the sense of constructions grounded in “Christian” data. 58 

The French-speaking Protestant philosophers are self-consciously 
Protestant, and they philosophize out of a formulated relation be¬ 
tween philosophy and religious faith and from a focus on the par¬ 
ticularity of revelation. In addition to them there are also philos¬ 
ophers who work in the framework of an existentially oriented 
phenomenology who are Protestant and who are not unconcerned 
about theological questions, but who are not self-conscious “Protes¬ 
tant philosophers” in the sense of Thevenaz or Gusdorf. John Wild, 
William A. Earle, and James Edie, all of Northwestern University, 
have explored the relation of existential thought to “Christian philos¬ 
ophy.” 50 Wild, lately concerned with the Lebenswelt philosophy of 
the late Husserl, has contributed several works pertinent to religious 
thought, the most important being his book on Christian ethics and 
social philosophy (1959). 60 


5H. Many of Ricoeur T s most important essays are available in English in 
a volume dedicated lo Roger Mehl entitled, History and Truth (Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 1.965 J. Rieoenr's programmatic philosophy 
of the will is ilso available in English in the following works: Freedom 
and Nature: The Voluntary and the Involuntary, lrants. Erazim Kohak 
(Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1966): Fallible Man. trans. 
C h a tie s JCel bley {Chicago: R eg ne r y. 1965); an d T h e Sy n i bo Itsn i of E vih 
trans. Emerson Buchanan (New York: Harper & Row, 1967), Rieoenr's 
hermeneutics are formulated in Ins book on Freud, Freud and Philosophy: 
An Essay on Interpretation (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1970), 
and in the collection of essays, Le conflit des interpretations: essais d 9 her- 
meneutktue (Paris: Editions du Semi, 1969). Don Ihdc's Hermeneutic 
Phenomenology: The Philosophy t>f Paul Ricoeur (Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press, 1971) is a helpful and accurate interpretation. See also 
David M. Rasmussen, Mythic-Symbol Language and Philosophical Anthro¬ 
pology: A Constructive Interpretation of the Thought of Paul Ricoeur 
(The Hague: Nijhoff, 1971). 

59. William A. Earle, et al., Christianity and Existentialism (Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 1963). 

60. Human Freedom and Social Order: An Essay in Christian Philosophy 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 1959). Wild’s writings range impres¬ 
sively over many literatures and themes which include Plato, existentialism, 
“Christian philosophy,” and ethics. Early in his career he studied and drew 
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b. Existential phenomenology in Protestant “fundamental theology ” 
“Fundamental theology” is now the new jargon. 61 The term, 
originating in Catholic circles of the nineteenth century, is a useful 
one, since it formulates as a task and as a conscious problematic 
what was little more than a structural aspect of certain nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century theologies. As a task it means the attempt to 
overcome heteronomous formulations of the relation between revela¬ 
tion (or reconciliation) and essential humanity. What is it about 
the human being which makes the salvific imagery of the Christian 
faith (freedom, justification, community, Word of God) restorative 
and creative rather than destructive? Fundamental theology in this 
sense is the unifying feature of recent Protestant existentialist theol¬ 
ogies. The phenomenological movement is present in these theol¬ 
ogies primarily through Martin Heidegger. 

From the 1940’s Rudolf Bultmann and the Bultmann school has 
been the most prominent Protestant existentialist theology, and this 
includes both the early stress on the analysis of Dasein and the new 
hermeneutic. The two most prominent English-speaking representa¬ 
tives of this school have been Carl Michalson and John Macquarrie. 
Michalson used Heideggerian categories to formulate a “critique of 
theological reason” by displaying the fundamental historical situation 
of faith. He is conscious of the importance of Husserl’s ground- 


on existentialist philosophy but within a “realist” critique. See The Chal¬ 
lenge of Existentialism (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1955). For 
his religious philosophy see his essay in Earle, Christianity, and “An Exis¬ 
tential Argument tor Transcendence” in Existence and the World of Free¬ 
dom (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963). Although Lebenswelt 
occupies a central place in Wild's formula Lion of Christian philosophy, he 
argues that the Lebenswelt as such is marked hy the experience of tran¬ 
scendence, and he does not, under the principle of positivity, reflect out of 
the ecclesial determination of Lebenswelt. 

61. The following articles are adequate introductions to fundamental 
theology. See H. Vorgrimler, “Fundamental Theologie,” in Hofer and 
Rahner. e d s., Lexicon fitr 77; eologw and Kitche (Freiburg: Her der, 1960): 
H. Fries, “Fundamental Theology," in Rainier, el a!., eds. Sacrament ton 
Mundi (New York: Herder & Herder, 1968), vol. II; and the essay on 
fundamental theology and apologetics by Gossman in E. Neuhausler and 
E. Gossnumn. Was Lst Theologie? (Munich: Hiteber, 1966). The fullest 
historical and systematic study of Ihe term in Protestant theology is hy 
Gerhard libeling, “Erwaguiigcn zit drier evangelischen FundamcnLalthcol- 
ogic,” in ZeUschrift filr Theologie und Kirchv. vol. 67 (December, 1970), 
pp. 479-524. 
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breaking work behind Heidegger, and has an appreciation for Hus¬ 
serl’s late writings. Further, he attempts to go beyond Heidegger 
himself to a more dynamic or historical (and less ontological) portrait 
of man. 62 Macquarrie, for whom Heidegger is the dominant figure, 
sees phenomenology in the framework of the old caricatures, as mere¬ 
ly a methodology without metaphysical significance. 63 Nevertheless, 
the methodology plays a positive role in three avenues of approach 
to theology’s content, serving as the first “descriptive” step. This 
enables theology to begin on the secure ground of viewing what 
there is to be viewed, the phenomenon indicated by words like “sin,” 
“man,” and ‘history.” In the second step, which is interpretation, \f 
hermeneutical principles are applied to the symbolic language of 
faith thereby revealing the existential-ontological referents of this 
language. For Macquarrie, therefore, Husserl’s phenomenology 
enables an initial description of the phenomenon, but it is with 
Heidegger’s help that fundamental theology really occurs. 

The most inclusive twentieth-century attempt at a Protestant 
fundamental theology is the theology of Paul Tillich. Fundamental 
theology, the constitutive structure whereby the human being is 
predisposed toward revelation, God, and new being as proper to his 
being, serves as one side of the correlational structure of Tillich’s 
theology. Phenomenology plays an important but elusive role in 
Tillich’s fundamental theology. We must initially distinguish be¬ 
tween the way Tillich interprets phenomenology and the role it 
actually plays in his thought. In the 1920’s Tillich was one of the 
few Protestant theologians to recognize the importance of and call 
attention to Husserl’s Logical Investigations . 64 Unlike many of his 
day, he saw Husserlian phenomenology as distinguishable from 
neo-Kantianism and an important alternative to the critical method. 65 

62. Carl Miclialson, The Rationality of Faith: An Historical Critique of 
Theological Reason (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1963), p. 17, p. 

41, and p< J28. Cf. also Worldly Theology; The Hermeneutical Focus of 
an Historical Faith (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1967). 

63. John Macquarrie, Principles of Christian Theology (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1966), p. 20. 

64. The Religious Situation (New York: Meridian Books, 1956), p. 69, 
pp. 74-75. 

65. The basis of this difference is phenomenology’s rootage in immediately 
grasped essences. This means that a phenomenological philosophy of 
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He does not write off Husserl as a subjective idealist, and he can 
agree with and appropriate the eidetic analyses of the Investigations 
which enable one to obtain the unreducible realm of structural pre¬ 
suppositions. On the other hand, Tillich always saw phenomenology 
as an essentialism, a philosophy in the Platonic tradition indifferent 
to existence and unable to be normatively systematic. Phenomeno¬ 
logical method describes simply “meanings” and thus disregards 
the realities to which the meanings refer. 66 Therefore, Tillich was 
instrumental in mediating to a whole theological generation in 
America that interpretation of existential philosophy which so played 
down the ground-breaking work of Husserl as to lose sight of it. 67 
Hence, what Tillich says abcut Husserlian phenomenology is based 


religion focuses on the essence and qualities of religion, thus going much 
farther than critical method which is limited to the transcendental condi¬ 
tions of religious meanings and their synthesis. Retigionsphilosophie in 
Gesammelte Werke, Band I (Stuttgart: Evangelische Verlagswerk, 1959), 
pp. 308-309. 

66.. Das System dee Wissemchajten nach Gegettstanden and Metlwden 
(Gottingen: Van den Hoeck and Ruprecht, 1923), pp. 236-237; Systematic 
Theology (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951 ), voh I, pp. 
106-107. “Trennung und Eirning im Erkcnnmisakt,” Ges. Werke, !V, 

p. 110. 

67. The issue is Lhe following: Is the matrix of existential philosophy 
primarily the phenomenological movement or is Husserlian phenomenology 
a minor mo mem in existential philosophy? In Tillich's account of existen¬ 
tial philosophy Husserl's place is described in one sentence, 'The third and 
contemporary form of Existentialist philosophy has resulted from a com¬ 
bi nation of this ‘Philosophy of Life’ with Husserl's shift of emphasis from 
existent objects to the mind that makes them its objects, and with the 
rediscovery of Kierkegaard and of the early developments of Marx'" 
(“Existential Philosophy,” The Journal of the History of Ideas, V [January, 
1944], p. 46.) In Tillich’s view existential philosophy insists that “Reality 
or Being is existence. Reality as immediately experienced” (p. 44). This 
permits him to find anticipations of the philosophy in Boh me, to locate 
its decisive beginning in anti-Hegelian polemics of the 185Q\ and to inter¬ 
pret Heidegger and jaspers as contemporary forms of that anti-Hegelianism 
and the priority of “Reality immediately experienced.'* This sort of 
historical work reminds us of the attempts on the part of some personalists 
(Boston) to discover “personalism” in every period of the history of 
philosophy. There is a certain cogency about Tillich’s approach insofar as 
these thinkers do share some general features. The portrait is drawn at 
the cost of abstracting away most of the historical elements and philosoph¬ 
ical issues. To obtain this portrait of existentialist philosophy, Tillich 
isolates certain common characteristics of such thinkers as Trendelenberg, 
Kierkegaard, Bergson, Marx, Freud, Dilthey, and even William James, on 
the basis of which he posits his three forms of existential philosophy. He 
isolates these figures from the actual religious and philosophical movements 
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mostly on the Investigations and the Ideas and falls within those 
views of phenomenology as a mere eidetics. Tillich seems unaware 
cf Husserl’s transcendental program as it groped and spiraled its 
way into the life-world theme of the last period. 

When we take up the question of Tillich’s actual incorporation 
of phenomenology into his thought, we begin by noting that Tillich 
himself tells us in what sense his theology is phenomenological. 
Acknowledging his debt to Rudolf Otto and Max Scheler, he appro¬ 
priates “phenomenological theology” as that stage of analysis which 
focuses on meanings essential to religious experience. 68 Hence, each 
of the five sections of his system begins with an eidetics (an essence- 
analysis) of the motif of that section as that motif is carried in the 
symbolism of the Christian religion: revelation, “God,” the Christ, 
Spirit, and the Kingdom of God. However, Tillich’s thought is 
phenomenological in a far more pervasive sense than his term 
phenomenological theology indicates. In the first place Tillich uses 
Husserl-Heideggerian methods to pursue a “fundamental ontology,” 
an ontology of the human being in the sense of both essential fea¬ 
tures and the alteration of such under the conditions of existence. 
Second, these features (human reason, finitude, existence, life, 
history) carry a double intentionality. First, they “intend” in the 
pre-reflective or transcendental sense the meaning- dimension of the 
symbols of the Christian faith. For example, the symbol the Christ 


which were their matrix; hence, the problems which formed the actual 
schools and debates are mostly omitted: the attempt to found a science of 
human Grist, the issues generated by the British empiricists to which Kant 
responded, the problem of the foundation of the a priori sciences (Frege, 
Husserl), the problem of hislorieism, and the issues addressed by the new 
psychologies (Meiriong* James, Suimpf), Furthermore, to obtain this 
view of contemporary existent ini philosophy as a third wave of an anti- 
Hegelian stress on existence, whose main representatives are Heidegger, 
Jaspers, and "religious socialism" (p, 46), Tillich must ignore most of the 
actual writings of French and German phenomenology, the “existential” 
elements in Husserl himself (intentionality, world, time-consciousness) 
which arc methodically though not terminotogicalty present in Heidegger, 
Sartre, and Marcel, and the issues of the cxacL relation between Heidegger 
and others to Husserl, In our view Heidegger and Sartre, while rejecting 
Husserlian terminology and the egology of the Ideas, take their basic 
problematic and method from Husserl, and it is more misleading than 
illuminating to describe them as a later phase of nineteenth-century anti- 
Hegelianism. 

68. Systematic Theology, I, p. 43. 
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is the noematic object of an intending which is constitutive of fallen 
existence. Second, these features intend the “realities” in which the 
symbols participate. For example, the question of God in human 
finitude is related intentionally both to “God” (the symbol) and to 
being-itself of which “God” is a symbol. In this complex structure 
Tillich has ingeniously combined several levels of phenomenological 
analysis; the “experiential” dimension of human individuality, the 
universality of the human situation, the particularity and concrete¬ 
ness of the cultus, and the cosmic and/or “worldly” dimension. 
Although the Husserlian conceptual apparatus is almost totally 
absent, overshadowed by Schelling, Heidegger, and Kierkegaard, the 
structure of Tillich’s system is more Husserlian than Heideggerian 
because it attempts to do justice to the intentional or noetic-noematic 
structure of both universal and cultic aspects of a historical faith, 
and to the complex interweaving of the many facets of a life-world 
modified in a religious way. The Husserlian element tends to be 
obscured, not only because of the absence of Husserlian terms, but 
because the theologies influenced by Tillich simplified his program 
to a single intentionality, a correlation of existential states with 
relevant symbols. 

Two recent Protestant theologians whose work is heavily influenced 
by Tillich, and who are pursuing a fundamental theology within 
a phenomenological framework, are Ray L. Hart and Langdon 
Gilkey. Hart, working explicitly with Husserlian concepts, but 
after the so-called shift to ontology of Merleau-Ponty and Heidegger, 
has written the most probing and original attempt at a Protestant 
fundamental theology in the post-Tillich era. His thesis is that the 
imagination (the pre-reflective capacity to apprehend an aesthetic 
object) is that which predisposes unfinished man toward revelation 
and is that which grasps the salvific imagery of the religious tradi¬ 
tion. 00 Gilkey’s fundamental theology rises from his attempt to 
show in the face of the challenge of secularism and secular theology 
that religious language does have a transcendent referent. Tillich- 
like, he argues that secular existence or secular man hides within 
himself questions, needs, and intentional structures which go beyond 

69. Ray L. Hart, Unfinished Man and the Imagination (New York: Herder 
& Herder, 1968). 
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secularly itself to an ultimate dimension. Gilkey finds little help in 
what he calls original or pure phenomenology because it simply 
dealt with “essences within the stream of experience” and bracketed 
transcendent reality. 70 He dismisses such phenomenology as inade¬ 
quate because its concern is with “experience,” and religious experi¬ 
ence is problematic. 71 However, Gilkey wants to make his case 
abcut secular existence by recovering “the character and structure of 
immediate experience,” and he finds aid in doing this in those 
phenomenologists (Heidegger, Sartre, Merleau-Ponty) who deal 
with “concrete experience as lived.” Method for Gilkey is a way 
to lived-experience, the tones of our living, thereby unveiling a 
dimension which is lost sight of in the preoccupation of secular 
consciousness with the everyday world. Gilkey’s use of the phenom¬ 
enological tradition is that of existentialist phenomenology for the 
purposes of fundamental theology. In this he seems to be a Prot¬ 
estant counterpart to Auguste Brunner or Vancourt, without, 
however, their technical control of the Husserlian literature and 
without their constructive epistemological prolegomena. 7 ^ 

70. Naming the Whirlwind: The Renewal of God-Language (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1969), p. 244. Since Gilkey is speaking about Husserl in 
this passage, it should be stated that Husserl’s essences are not in the 
Erlebnisstrom which for him is a matter of psychological introspection not 
phenomenology, and that the purpose of Husserl’s reality-bracketing even in 
the Ideas was to expose the intentional structures present in all reality 
appearance. 

71. Ibid, p. 246. 

72. Gilkey is one of the few Protestant theologians to deal explicitly with 
Husserl in a methodological work. Yet I must confess almost utter per¬ 
plexity about his interpretation. In one passage he describes the philosophy 
of the Ideas as a complete subjective idealism, which repudiates ontological 
systems and is concerned only with immanent objects (Ibid., p. 244). In 
another passage he cites Merleau-Ponty’s very careful essay on Husserl 
which makes the opposite point, namely, that “Husserl’s essences are 
destined to bring back all the living relationships of experience” (p. 278, 
n. 18). Merleau-Ponty had carefully studied Husserl’s late philosophy and 
this essay is one of the many in the renascence of Husserl studies to correct 
the caricature of “subjective idealism.” 

More strange still, Gilkey uses Husserl’s own term, Lebenswelt, to 
characterize a hermeneutical phenomenology which “has not so much 
uncovered, as Husserl did, the eternal, timeless, and necessary forms ap¬ 
parent to consciousness and the Absolute Ego, as it seeks to bring to 
expression the characteristic structures of man’s immediate awareness of 
himself as a concrete, contingent being in interaction with the world” (p. 
280). Although Gilkey has already acknowledged that Lebenswelt is a 
Husserlian notion, this passage gives the impression that Husserl’s Lebens- 
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Our portrait of phenomenology in contemporary Protestant 
thought would be incomplete without reference to two thinkers who 
fall outside of the Bultmann and Tillich spheres of influence, Theo¬ 
bald Suss and Gibson Winter. We should add that their resistance 
to being classified within our twofold typology is about the only 
thing they have in common. Suss is a Lutheran theologian who 
applies Husserlian categories to the actual content of classical Prot¬ 
estant theology. In this effort he has written articles on the inspira¬ 
tion of Scripture, on the certainty of salvation, on baptism, and on 
the resurrection of Christ. 7 * Suss characterizes his own approach 
as “phenomenological theology,” which he sets forth program¬ 
matically in an article by that title. 74 The article investigates the 
relation between theology and Husserlian phenomenology which 
finds its solution in Siiss’s own program. Suss is aware of the 

welt, the theme of the Crisis , is an invention of Heidegger’s! Furthermore, 
has Gilkey forgotten that "essential structures” connote a transcendental 
not empirical program? Gilkey praises phenomenology "after Husserl” 
for its turn awav from ideal, essentia! experience to concrete, actual 
experience (p. 278). The anomaly of "ideal experience” aside, it is clear 
Husserl’s life-world and the structures pertaining to perception, the body, 
the will, the other, and temporality even in Heidegger and Sartre are not 
"concrete, actual experiences” but essential structures of the human being 
as such. 

Further, all three ways in which "hermeneutic phenomenology” sup¬ 
posedly differs from Husserl arc clearly applicable to Husserl himself (p, 
280, m 21). Perhaps much of this is explained by excessive dependence on 
the Ideas, the only work Gilkey quotes at length. There is lit lie concern 
in this rare Protestant passage on phenomenology to struggle with the place 
of the Ideas in the total program, to work with Husserl’s late philosophy 
and the sense in which it is the key to the early philosophy, or to formulate 
the relation between ihe Lebensweit program of Husserl as a transcendental 
philosophy and the being-in-the-world philosophy of Heidegger or Sartre. 
Gilkey does take over the phenomenological reduction, but without differ¬ 
entiating the several reductions in Husserl’s thought. The result is that, 
while it is clear Gilkey would bracket "secular assumptions,” that to which 
the reduction obtains eludes us. He says it has nothing to do with ontol¬ 
ogy, that it is "experience,” and "appearances and their appropriate lan¬ 
guage” (p. 283). Such talk confuses us all the more since it seems to return 
to the “original phenomenology” which Gilkey has criticized and rejected 
as irrelevant because it was restricted to "essences within the stream of 
experience” and repudiated “ontological systems” (p. 244). 

73. Theobald Suss, "L’inspiration de l’Ecriture,” Pos. lath,, no, 1 (Novem- 

bre, 1953); "Menschenworl und Golteswort: zur Frage der Schriftinspiia- 
tion,” E.L.K.Z. no. 20 (1955); "Heilsgewissheit. Eine dogmatische 

Meditation in phanomenologischem Stil,” in Die Leibhaftigkeit des Wortes 
(Hamburg: 1958). 

74. "Phanomenoloeische Theoloaie.” 1963. See Chapter 2, n. 12. 
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explorations of the 1920’s, most of which were philosophies of 
religion, but his own concern is systematic theology. Like other 
phenomenologists of religion he is attracted by the Husserlian ap¬ 
proach to the given which permits a determinate appearance to 
remain determinate. Furthermore, it is Husserlian not existential 
phenomenology which dominates Siiss’s approach. Suss uses certain 
categories from Husserl’s philosophy of consciousness to illuminate 
classical theological motifs. Thus he argues that in Heidegger’s 
view of human consciousness Christ’s resurrection is simply not 
conceivable because the particular horizon through which human 
beings are predisposed toward death restricts them to their own 
death. Suss would correct this with a Husserlian view of conscious¬ 
ness in the sense of an unrestricted horizon of possibilkies for 
human subjectivity, one of which is the possibility of resurrec¬ 
tion. In fact resurrection seems to be the central motif in Suss, 
establishing as it does the new man or new being. Siiss’s use of 
Husserl within the classical Lutheran framework resembles those 
Reman Catholic thinkers who use phenomenology within the classi¬ 
cal Thomist framework. He is distinctive in his primary usage of 
Husserl over against existentialist thought, his concern to apply 
phenomenology to theological problems, and his attempt to work on 
the basis of a Husserlian view of consciousness. However, his 
efforts amount more to suggestions and proposals than to an elabo¬ 
rated position, and his failure to take up the radical challenges to 
religious knowledge with which twentieth-century theologians are 
struggling reduces the significance of his liaison with phenomenology. 

Gibson Winter is a social ethicist whose work has opened up to 
Christian ethics and social thought the fascinating researches of social 
phenomenology. He draws on Scheler and Schutz (as well as G. H. 
Mead) in a critique of traditional sociologism, a reformulation of 
the problem and method of the social sciences, and a beginning at 
founding a social ethic in the structures of the social world. Unlike 
Suss whose work is isolated and uninfluential, Winter may mark the 
beginning of a new epoch in social ethics. 75 

75. Although Winter has written a number of other works, his appropria¬ 
tion of social phenomenology occurs in Elements for a Social Ethic (New 
York: Macmillan, 1966). 
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C. Conclusion 

Our survey of the literature of phenomenology in Protestant and 
Catholic thought suggests the following generalizations. The early 
phenomenological school stimulated some explorations in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, most of which were discontinued, which stressed eidetic 
analysis, and which were either concerned with the essence of re¬ 
ligion or philosophy of religion. When phenomenology reappeared 
after World War II, it was largely as a hidden if not forgotten strand 
of the philosophies of existence, and this remained its dominant form 
in the second period. The exceptions to this were certain Protestant 
(Thevenaz) and Catholic (Dumery) philosophers who participated 
in the renascence of Husserl studies and for whom Husserl was as 
important as his successors. But for most Protestant and Catholic 
theologians, “phenomenology” meant primarily an eidetics, an analy¬ 
sis of meanings, which could play a legitimate role in theological 
prolegomenon but which required existential, ontological, or “reality” 
supplementation. 

The specific way in which postwar existential phenomenology oc¬ 
curred in Protestant and Catholic thought was that it founded a new 
philosophical anthropology centered around the theme of human self¬ 
transcendence or the for-itselj. This new anthropology along with 
the new method (£>a$em-analysis) of investigation emerged in Prot¬ 
estant and Catholic thought in different forms. First, we find it in 
fundamental theology, that is, in Catholic phenomenologies of faith 
and in the Protestant return to a religious a priori (Hart, Gilkey). 
Second, this anthropology so pervaded theology that various classical 
themes underwent “personalistic” reformulation. 

Third, the problem and motif of intersubjectivity, which had been 
so prominent in phenomenological philosophy from the beginning, 
has continually appeared in theological writings in fascinating but 
usually ignored ways. Husserl had struggled with the problem from 
the time of ldeen II, but it did not appear in his published writings 
until the Cartesian Meditations. In the early period of the 1920’s 
and 1930’s Scheler, Stein, Schutz, von Hildebrand, Lowith, and 
Gerda Walther all explored the problem of the other, with Schutz’s 
work attempting a phenomenology of the social world. Inheriting 
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this problematic of community and social world were phenomenol- 
ogists such as Maurice Natanson, R. C. Kwant, John Wild, Georges 
Gurvitch, and F. J. J. Buytendiik, as well as Sartre, Marcel, and 
Merleau-Ponty. 

What is not so well known is the importance of this theme of 
community and social world in the Protestant and Catholic appro¬ 
priation of phenomenological philosophy. Stein and von Hildebrand 
as Roman Catholics and Lowith and Bonhoeffer as Protestants of¬ 
fered studies in the early period, although of these four only Bonhoef- 
fer’s was for an exclusively theological purpose. In the second period 
most of the attempts to import the phenomenology of interpersonal 
relation into theology occur in Catholic thought. The work of 
Scheler, Stein, and von Hildebrand did not fall on barren soil. Such 
philosophers as Stephan Strasser and Nedoncelle wrote significant 
pieces on the philosophy of encounter. 76 Furthermore, most of the 
Catholic phenomenologists of the second period have not only done 
philosophical explorations of the problem of human community but 
have gone on to apply their insights to the community of faith. 77 In 
Protestant thought Lowith’s early investigations of interpersonal struc¬ 
tures are not taken up except in Protestant philosophers John Wild 
and Roger Mehl. Their investigations of life-world and of the 
“other” remain mostly philosophical. Hence, Bonhoeffer’s early at¬ 
tempt in Sanctorum Communio to formulate the constitutive cor¬ 
porate structures of a community of faith has not been pursued. 

When we ask about the interpretation of phenomenology which 
dominates Catholic and Protestant thought, we find a consensus 
running through the literature. Most theologians seems to retain the 
1920’s picture of Husserlian phenomenology as an extractable 


76. Stephan Strasser, The Idea of Dialogal Phenomenology (Pittsburgh: 
Duquesne University Press, 1969), and Maurice Nedoncelle, La reciproc¬ 
ity des consciences (1942). 

77. See Nedoncelle’s “Personne et Communaute dans l’Eglise” in his Le 
Chretien appartient a deux mondes (Paris: Centurion, 1970). Dumery’s 
Phenomenofogie et Religion (1962) is a brief but significant investigation 
of Christian institutionality. Auguste Brunner’s phenomenology of faith 
culminates in an investigation of the religious community, although the 
results are disappointingly traditional ( Glaube und Erkenntnis , chap. 10). 
Cirne-Lima’s phenomenology of faith also stresses interpersonal faith. And 
the role of interpersonal structures in the thought of Schillebeeckx is well 
known. 
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method of obtaining essences or meanings. They see this corrected 
and supplemented by the existential philosophies. Therefore, some 
simply reject “phenomenology” because it dispenses with reality, 
while others (Tillich, Macquarrie) incorporate it as an eidetic 
moment of a theological program. Such a response has resulted in 
a certain impoverishment in contemporary theology. Insofar as the 
appropriation of phenomenology has been reduced to existential an¬ 
thropology with the intersubjective or social world strand of phenom¬ 
enology ignored, the result has been a religious individualism which 
correlates the religious message with existential states or needs. The 
strong but latent individualist piety of American Protestant theo¬ 
logians has been exceptionally apparent in this regard, permeating 
the new hermeneutic, radical theology, and Wittgensteinian fideism. 
The intersubjective matrix of faith is thereby totally passed over. A 
by-product of this impoverishment is the almost complete inattention 
to that strand of phenomenological philosophy which had its begin¬ 
nings in Husserlian phenomenology and which worked in aesthetics 
(Dufrenne, Ingarden), language (Gusdorf, Kwant), psychology 
(Aron Gurwitsch, Strasser), and especially sociology and the social 
world (Schutz). The influx of translations of this literature, the 
new accessibility of Husserl, and the increased receptivity to the 
general problem of human community seem to promise a near-term 
correction of this impoverishment. 
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